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Quality is the chief re- 
quisite in Big Game Cart- 
ridges. Every shot must count. 
For that reason hunters are particu 
lar to specify U. M. C. Cartridges. 
The American Revolver Team won 
the World’s Championship at the 
Olympic Matches, shooting U.M.C, 
Cartridges. The British Team fin- 
ishing third, also used them. Sel 
Quality Cartridges — U. M. C. 


Game season soon O 
Are you teckel ? 


The Original and only Genuine 


‘* STILLSON 
WRENCH ”’ 


is manufactured by 


WALWORTH MFG. CO., Boston, U.S. A. 
And bears their registered Trade-Mark 
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BRISTOL’S PATENT STEEL BELT —— 


Union Metallic Cartridge Company 
AGENOY, 818 BROADWAY, NEW YORK BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


| The Bristol Company, Waterbury, Ct. WATER TUBE he Siitennalt a Wilcox Co.. 
Samson Spot Cord ||BOILERS 2. page 52088 eT Stnee 


will last three to forty times 
as long as common cords. 








ASK WHY 
Samsen Cordage Works, Boston, Mass. No Dang er of In ju rin g a 
NBUCKLES 
he Horse’s Hoof or Foot 
Cleveland City Forge and Iron Co. Cleveland, 0. because of dull points or weak blades! No danger of nails 
TURNBUOCHISES breaking! No danger of nails splitting, when “Cape- 


ga iad oc well” Nails are used in shoeing your horses. 


New York, N. Y. 
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Mill Cinder The Capewell Horse Nail Company 


Real Estate Trust Bidg, , Phila 
Pilling & Crane ss232,"%:.7" Hartford, Conn. 
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ARE THE BEST IN THE WORLD 


THE LUFKIN RULE OO., Saginaw, Mich.. U.8. A. 
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Jenkins Bros. Valves 


are made in Brass or Iron in a variety of types and sizes to 
meet every condition of service. Standard Pattern, for 
ordinary pressures, Extra Heavy Pattern, for high press- 
ures. Madeofnewsteam metal; high grade workmanship}; 
interchangeable parts. All genuine bear Trade Mark. 


Catalog? 


JENKINS BROS., New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago 
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WHEN USING GALVANIZED IRON 
demand 





“apse Bc” | “Tt” allel Se a Sagi 


The better your iron—the less your wage (Water and Rail Delivery) BRIpesPort, Conn 


' MAGNOLIA ,,*™,, METAL 


“APOLLO” does the work. 
The Standard Babbitt of the World 


AMERICAN 
We manufacture 
everything in the 
Babbitt Line. 
MAGNOLIA METAL CO. oe een heme 


SHEET AND TIN PLATE 
New York: 115 Bank St. Chicago: Fisher Building. Montreal: 31 St. Nicholas St. 
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Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





See our Ad. on page 17 
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ARE FAVORED 
BY CONSUMERS 


BECAUSE the material is 
carefully made for each 
special purpose. It is a 
case of START RIGHT, 
STAY RIGHT, FINISH 
RIGHT. The analysis is 
right, the finished surface 
is right, the annealing is 
right and if the sheets are 
treated right they work 
right. The manufactured 
goods look right and there 
is a big saving in wear and 
tear of tools anddies. The 
exceedingly small pile of 
broken or spoiled pieces is 
also a source of satisfaction 
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Bridgeport Deoxidized Bronze 
& Metal Co. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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The Bullard 24-In. Vertical Turret Lathe. 


While generally similar to the 36-in. machine described 
in The Iron Age October 3, 1907, the 24-in. rapid pro- 
duction vertical turret lathe of the Bullard Machine Tool 
Company, Bridgeport, Conn., contains some new features 
and minor changes. On work within its range the new 
machine, two views of which are given in Figs. 1 and 2, 
has proved much faster in operation and consequently an 
even greater producer. Its new points as compared with 
the 36-in. machine previously described include an im- 
proved type of friction engaging mechanism which per- 
mits of individual adjustment; this friction is incor- 
porated in the speed box, side head feed works and power 
traverse mechanisms. The bed construction is massive; 


Details of the new friction mechanism are given in 
Fig. 3, which shows unassembled speed box parts, and in 
Fig. 4, which gives a section through the speed box. In 
the former illustration the four gears mounted on a shaft 
are the friction gears; the single gear contains the fric- 
tion spider which is keyed to the shaft, and also the 
friction and the friction expanding mechanism, which con- 
sists of a chrome steel lever. Springs which have pre 
viously constituted a part of the friction mechanism have 
been discarded, because they have not proved entirely 
satisfactory. The adjustment for each individual friction 
is shown in Fig. 4. As in the 36-in. machine the driving 
pulley shaft extends through the machine to the speed 
box. The continuation of the main driving shaft is 
shown at a. Keyed to it is a nest of five gears in mesh 
with a cone of five gears loose on the hollow shaft 0b 





Fig. 1.--Three-Quarter Front View. 


-Three-Quarter Rear View, 


Fig. 2. 


The 24-In. Vertical Turret Lathe Built by the Bullard Machine Tool Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 


there are narrow guide bearings for all sliding parts; the 
cross and side rails constitute a unit guided upon one 
continuous narrow bearing, serving to maintain positive 
alignment. The rapid traverse attachment is a valuable 
adjunct of the machine as it saves time and the con- 
siderable effort usually required to move a head in which 
the gibs have been properly adjusted to prevent chatter 
and vibration of the parts. An important feature is the 
center stop construction which permits disengaging the 
center stop, allowing the main head to cut beyond the 
center and machine surfaces to the left of the center. 

The method of locking the side head is an innovation. 
In the 36-in. machine shown previously, a stud was used 
having a coarse pitch thread on the end seated in the 
slide, which was used to raise the turret from its locking 
seat after the movement of the lever had released the 
binding pressure of the finer thread at the outer end of 
the stud. The turret of the 24-in. machine is forced 
away from its seat by a spring, the binding pressure be- 
ing applied by the cam on the lever. Very careful atten- 
tion was given to lubrication in designing the new ma- 
chine, the gears and bearings being flooded to an even 
greater extent than in its predecessor. 


and engaged by the frictions as required ; it is impossible 
to engage more than one at a time. 

The feeds are thrown in by means of the rack rod c 
in the shaft b. As in the 36-in. machine the rack rod is 
reciprocated by a pinion meshing with it and mounted on 
the rod carrying the pilot wheel. The brake d operates 
when this rod is swung into vertical position, which 
causes an internal friction ring to expand. Between the 
ends of the ring is a key with a projecting lug engaging 
a corresponding projection mounted as a collar on the 
casting containing the bearings of the clutch operating 
mechanism. The five changes of speed in the gear box 
are multiplied to 15 by a cone of three gears in the head- 
stock which are engaged with their shaft by diving 
keys. 

For the benefit of those not already familiar with the 
operation of the machine, the various levers and handles 
are lettered in Fig. 1, that their functions may be ex- 
plained. The 15 changes of speed are divided in the 
headstock into three series—slow, medium and fast—and 
each is again divided by the speed box into five speeds, 
the exact number of table revolutions of each being shown 
on the indicator. The pilot wheel A controls the changes 
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in the speed box, each spoke indicating one speed which 
is engaged when that spoke is in the vertical position. 
The lever B is operated by lifting, and can be used only 
when the frictions are disengaged and the pilot wheel 
spokes are in neutral position. The lever C operates 
the positive clutches in the headstock, and has three posi- 
tions indicating the series of speeds. It is impossible to 
change from one series to another unless the speed box 
is disengaged and the brake is set. ‘The interlocking disk 
and yoke D prevents moving at one time more than one 
lever or handle controlling the speed changing, thereby 
safeguarding the driving mechanism. The number of 
revolutions of the table per minute is indicated by figures 
on the arms of the interlocking disk on the speed box 
hand wheel rod, the speed set being that with which the 
arrow on the notched disk on the rod controlling the 
ratios of reduction gearing coincides. 

The feed works are independent for each head, the 
changes being made by turning the knob E until the end 
of the rack coincides with the mark indicating the de- 
sired feed. There are two feeds for each mark on the 
index, this change being made by the clutch rod F. The 
feeds are engaged or disengaged by the drop worm lever 
G and this lever also makes the change from vertical to 
cross feed and vice versa on the vertical head. The webs 
of the worm gears are held between two adjustable fric- 
tion plates keyed to the rod and screw, which forms a 
safety device in case of accidental collision of the heads. 
The change in the direction of feed is made by the lever 
H at the rear of the feed works. The sidehead feeds are 
identical with those of the vertical head except that they 
are engaged and disengaged by a horizontal movement of 
the lever K. When in the extreme inward position the 
vertical feed is engaged and when moved to an extreme 
outward position the cross feed is engaged. The neutral 
position of the lever permits rapid hand movements of the 
side head and slide by crank handles fitting the squared 
rods L. Micrometer index dials are adjustably mounted 
on each feed rod, and indicator clips numbered to corre- 
spond with the faces of turrets, may be set to reproduce 
various diameters and depths of holes. The use of these 
clips, shown in Fig. 5, results in a considerable saving 
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Fig. 5.—Detail of the Thread-Cutting Attachment; Also Shows 
Indicator Clips. 


of time when work of various sizes is to be reproduced. 

The vertical head is equipped with power rapid trav- 
erse device controlled by key handles M, the upper handle 
for the vertical slide and the lower handle for the move- 
ment of the head on the rail. Indicator plates show the 
resultant movement for each position of the handles. 
Binder handles N are set when it is desired to lock the 
saddle or slide stationary. The turret binder is at O 
and the lock pin lever at P. For the side head turret the 


LONGITUDINAL SECTION 


Fig. 4.—End Elevation and Section Through Speed Box, Giving Details of the Brake Friction. 































































handle Q acts as both binder and lock. The vertical 
head may be swiveled by first releasing the binder bolts 
R in the swivel plate and moving the head until the re- 
quired angle is indicated on the graduations. The cross 
and side rails constitute a unit that may be raised and 
lowered by the hand wheel S. Should it be necessary to 
move the main turret head beyond the center an addi- 
tional movement may be obtained by revolving the 
knurled handle U which throws the stop block out of en- 
gagement. 

The manner of gibbing the vertical slide, with taper 
gibs back and front, and the solid locks of the saddle 
serve to maintain the correct alignment of the turret 
holes and the center of the table spindle. The adjust- 
ment of the back taper gibs provides for taking up wear 
incidental to the use of this slide, which is necessary if 
the turret is to continue boring accurate holes. 

————~—+- oe 


Autogenous Welding by the Oxy-Acetylene 
Flame.* 





BY EUGENE BOURNONVILLE.t 


Autogenous welding is the uniting by fusion of metals 
of the same nature at high temperature without the inter- 
vention of a different metal as is done in soldering or 
brazing. This welding is accomplished by means of a 
blow pipe, known as the oxy-acetylene torch. The high 
temperature of the oxy-acetylene flame was discovered 
by Le Chatelier in 1895. In a note to the Academy of 
Sciences he presented his calculations, showing that with 
an equal volume of oxygen acetylene would give a tem- 
perature of about 4000 degrees C., or 7200 degrees F., 
which is 1000 degrees C. or 1800 degrees F. greater than 
the temperature of the oxy-hydrogen flame. 

The first experiments were greatly impeded by flash 
back caused by rapid propagation of the flame, and it 
was not until 1901 that a practical torch was obtained. 
This torch was developed by Fouche and Picard, both en- 
gineers of the French Company, Acetylene Dissous, and 
their success was due largely to the use of compressed 
acetylene, but even then they had to carburet the acety- 
lene with gasoline, and still better results were obtained 
when the acetylene was mixed with ether to prevent the 
flame flashing back. This apparatus was shown by F4d- 
mond Fouche at the Société des Anciens Eleves des 
Eccles des Arts et Metiers November 3, 1901, then to the 
French Society of Physics December 6, 1901. On March 
2, 1902, Fouche exhibited a high pressure torch to the 
Professional Syndicate of the Academy, using only pure 
acetylene mixed with oxygen. It was not until near the 
close of 1903 that Fouche was able to construct what is 
known as the low pressure torch. 

Since the disclosure of Le Chatelier and the inven- 
tions of Fouche and Picard, many attempts have been 
made to improve upon their designs. The greatest suc- 
cess appears to have been attained by the invention of 
Camille Rodrigue-Ely and Emile Gauthier of the firm of 
A, Boas, Rodrigues & Co., Paris, France, the United 
States patents on which were purchased by the Davis- 
Bournonville Company. 

So far as is known the first oxy-acetylene torch to be 
used in the United States was sent to the writer by 
Fouche while he was still experimenting, and with this 
torch he was successful in weiding copper and steel with- 
out the use of any flux. 

There are three distinct types of oxy-acetylene 
torches: High, low and medium pressure. The high 
pressure torch can be used only with both the acetylene 
and oxygen under pressure, and the apparatus must be 
provided with positive check valves to prevent the gas 
of one container going into the other, in case the tip of 
the torch becomes obstructed by molten metal or other- 
wise. Because of flash backs in these high pressure 
torches they have become so heated in several instances 
that portions of the torch have been melted. Another 
defect of the high pressure torch is that both the gases 
being under very high pressure they issue from the tip 


ee “paper read before the ‘Technology ‘Club ‘of Syracuse, 
N. Y., November 17, 

y } Vice- president - “ae Davis-Bournonville Company, New 
ork. 
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with great force and it requires an expert to make a weld 
without blowing away the molten metal. The advantage 
of the high pressure torch is that both gases being under 
pressure the operator has perfect control of the mixture 
for the fiame, being able to add to or reduce the volume 
of either gas as required to obtain a perfect flame. 

The low pressure torch is used with the oxygen under 
pressure while the acetylene is taken from an ordinary 
lighting generator in which the pressure is slight. In this 
torch the gas is mixed by injection, the acetylene being 
drawn from a surrounding chamber into the mixing 
chamber by the velocity of the oxygen passing through 
it. As there is no means in this torch to force the acety- 
lene the operator must depend entirely upon injection to 
secure the mixture. As the proper mixture is 1 part 
of acetylene to 1.28 parts of oxygen, and the mixture by 
the injector being uncertain, a perfect flame is difficult to 
obtain, and almost invariably there is too much oxygen 
and the weld is oxidized. 

The medium pressure torch was devised to remedy 
so far as is possible the defects of the other two types. 
This torch is constructed very much on the style of the 
low pressure torch except that the mixing of the gases 
is accomplished entirely in the ndzzle or tip. This ar- 
rangement enables the operator, by simply changing the 
tip of the torch, to change the whole combination and 
to obtain the flame best adapted for the thickness of the 
metal to be welded, without changing the torch itself. 
An advantage which this torch has over the high pressure 
torch is that the mixing chamber and the aperture through 
the torch tip is about six times larger than the injector 
through which the oxygen is introduced at i5 Ib. pres- 
sure, and consequently the blowing force of the flame is 
not half that of the same size high pressure torch. In 
case of flash back the flame cannot extend beyond the 
injector tip, therefore there is no injurious effect on the 
torch itself. The advantage over the low pressure torch, 
in addition to changing the size of the flame without 
changing the torch, is that this torch does not depend 
upon the injector for the proper mixing of acetylene, but 
both gases being under medium pressure the flame can 
be adjusted exactly to requirements. The flow of gas 
for a low pressure torch to give a stable flame must have 
a velocity of not less than 328 ft. per second. For the 
reasons stated the medium pressure torch is the ideal one 
for autogenous welding and the field for its application in 
metal working is almost unlimited. 

The following table converted from metric to English 
measures from the Bulletin Technologique, September, 
1907, will be found of value in making comparisons of 
the various gases which can be used in autogenous weld- 
ing: 

Oxygen Oxygen Oxygen 
and and and 
acetylene. hydrogen. coal gas. 
B.t.u. obtained by complete combustion 
ORS Cb Te Es hicilc is devaus 1,572 292 618 
Cubic feet of pure oxygen theoretically ; 
required for the perfect combustion 
ee EO Cre 2.51 0.62 0.923 
Cubic feet of oxygen required for 1 cu. 
ft. of gas to obtain the best welding 


flame (from practical test made)... 1.3 0.25 0.67 
Cu. ft. of- gases) 


required to ob- oa .0.594 Hydrogen.3.428 Gas.....1.62 
tain 1000 B.t.u. } Oxygen...0.773 Oxygen. ..0.857 Oxygen . 1,08 
with a wer 
torch. 

——_o-e____—_— 

The Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania made 
an inspection November 21 of the completed filtration 
works at Aspinwall, near Pittsburgh, built to supply that 
city with pure filtered water, and said to be the largest 
single filtration plant in the world. The pump house is 
equipped with four centrifugal pumps, having a com- 
bined capacity of 220,000 gal. per day, and three D’Auria 
pumps for cleaning and transporting the filter sand, ca- 
pacity 13,000,000 gal. The three sedimentation basins 
have a capacity of 120,000,000 gal. The filtered water 
reservoir covers 6 acres, capacity 50,000,000 gal. The 46 
filter beds are each 1 acre in extent and 10 additional 
beds are being constructed. This is the only slow sand 
filter in this country using mechanical means for hand- 
ling the filter sand. An illustrated description of this 
plant was printed in The Iron Age of September 3. 
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The National Founders’ Association. 


Proceedings of the Twelfth Annual 


Convention. 


President Briggs Resigns. 


The twelfth annual convention of the National Found- 
ers’ Association held at the Hotel Astor, New York, No- 
vember 18 and 19, differed from most of its predecessors 
in the absence of any protracted discussion of questions 
of association policy or of shop management. The mem- 
bership is now well seasoned in its work, and apparently 
single minded on the questions that have been threshed 
cut in the past 10 years, while any new phases of these 
questions that come up are committed to the administra- 
tive council to be handled as its judgment may dictate. 
The important development of last week’s convention was 
the resignation of President O. P. Briggs, who as com- 
missioner for two years and then as president for three 
years, has been so large a constructive and administrative 
factor in the affairs of the organization. His successor, 
Henry A. Carpenter, Providence, R. I., has long been a 
popular and influential officer of the association and is 
thoroughly representative of its policies. 


President's Report. 


The president, O. P. Briggs, in the introductory por- 
tion of his report referred to the depression from which 
the foundry interest, in common with all business, had 
suffered in the past year. In years past such a depres- 
sion had always been marked by labor troubles, due to 
reductions in wages and the enforcement of conditions 
obnoxious to unions. The entire absence of labor difficul- 
ties affecting members of the association in the past sea- 
son, the president regarded as a phenomenal record. 
This condition he attributed to the 12 years of association 
operations which had been most beneficial in broadening 
the ideas of employers, inspiring confidence in each other, 
and modifying opinion formerly prevalent which had led 
to excessive wage reductions in times of slack business. 
While existing conditions might seem to point to a period 
of peace in the future, those who had most closely 
studied the tendencies of the past 12 months could see 
some danger signals which need to be heeded. The presi- 
dent urged the most thoughtful attention to the ques- 
tions which would come before the convention, more par- 
ticularly those relating to legislation. 


THE CRIMINAL SIDE OF MOLDERS’ STRIKES. 


Recent developments, the report went on, demand the 
presentation in the present report of facts concerning 
lawlessness, coercion and intimidation by the Iron Mold- 
ers’ Union, which had not been emphasized previously. 
Such a statement is especially called for in view of the 
activity of the Chief Executive of the United States rela- 
tive to cases before the judiciary in connection with labor 
troubles. “The condition at the present time is such 
as to cause every employer of labor to put forth his very 
best energies in considering ways and means to be 
adopted in opposing the antiinjunction demands of the 
American Federation of Labor in which the Iron Mold- 
ers’ Union is a most important factor.” 

The officers of the association have prepared a review 
of the acts of violence, intimidation and murder growing 
out of strikes in the foundries represented in the associa- 
tion. This is to be put in pamphlet form, and will be 
distributed in due time. As to the character of this rec- 
ord, the president said: 

This review will be compiled in circular form and may 
be had upon application to the secretary. It will portray 
an extended history of riot, bloodshed, violence and murder 
perpretrated by the Iron Molders’ Union, which is second 
only to the reign of terror in the territory of the Western 
Federation of Miners, and in proportion to the number of 
men involved exceeds in magnitude the criminal practices 
unearthed by the historic Anthracite Coal Strike Commis- 
sion of 1902. : 

This review will contain 32 affidavits made by non- 
union men and others attacked during the Utica molders’ 
strike of 1904, upon which affidavits an injunction was 
issued in that city. Digests of these affidavits will be re- 
produced in this circular for the purpose of exhibiting the 


character of intimidation and insult heaped upon indepen- 
dent workmen or those who did not see fit to join the union. 
They are fairly characteristic of the actions of this union 
in all other strikes reported. We could produce an endiess 
chain of evidence of this nature. 

This condition continued in the important strikes fol- 
lowing that at Utica, notably at Worcester, Cincinnati, St. 
Louis, Racine, Minneapolis and Philadelphia, culminating 
in 1906 in a similar reign of terror established in 12 of the 
principal cities of the United States. ‘This terrorizing by 
the Iron Molders’ Union continued until the establishmert 
of the secret service of our association, by means of which 
many men schooled in the criminality of this union were 
landed in jail and injunctions were secured, which were the 
only possible protection, outside of the militia, for the lives 
of workmen and the property of our members. 

The gigantic strike of the Iron Molders’ Union of 1906 
for the purpose of forcing the strictly closed shop upon the 
foundrymen of this country was finally centered in the city 
of Milwaukee, where the union directed those of its officials 
most schooled in all the ramifications of its criminal record 
to leave no stone unturned to bring the proprietors to time. 

Even this partial review of the lawlessness of these 
strikes shows 227 affidavits to various forms of violence, 14 
injunctions granted, 48 cases of contempt of court, with 23 
convictions, 18 of which came from the city of Milwaukee 
alone. 


THE MILWAUKEE INJUNCTION CASES. 


President Briggs then passed to a review of the in- 
junction cases growing out of the molders’ strike at Mil- 
waukee in 1906. The original injunction issued by Judge 
Quarles, September 24, 1906, was dissolved upon applica- 
tion of the union. Immediately rioting was renewed and 
continued until May 20, 1907, when it became imperative 
to take decisive steps. Extensive hearings were granted 
the union leaders and the outcome of these hearings 
President Briggs desired to have emphasized most strong- 
ly, since the President of the United States had taken a 
hand in the case, in opposition to the interests of the 
foundrymen. The picketing in Milwaukee, as in other 
cases with which the association has had to deal, could 
not be construed, the report said, as in any sense peace- 
ful. As Judge McPherson of Iowa, in a recent decision 
remarked: “ There can be no such thing as peaceful pick- 
eting any more than there can be chaste vulgarity, peace- 
ful mobbing or lawful lynching.” The situation in Mil- 
waukee when the injunction was issued against the 
molders was like that in the anthracite region, which was 
thus referred to in the report of the Anthracite Coal 
Strike Commission: “It is admitted that this disorder 
and lawlessness was incident to the strike. Its history 
is stained with a record of riot and bloodshed.” 


Among the injunctions secured at Milwaukee was one 
for ‘tthe protection of ‘the Allis-Chalmers Company. This 
case was appealed by the union to the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals at Chicago. Soon after the appeal 
was taken information came to the officers of the National 
Founders’ Association “ that the President of the United 
States and his Secretary of War had taken an interest in 
the case; that they had at the personal solicitation of an 
officer of the Iron Molders’ Union, Limself a violator of 
an injunction, selected an attorney for the purpose of as- 
sisting that union in defeating this injunction; that the 
President and his Secretary of War had committed them- 
selves on an ex parte hearing, with no knowledge what- 
ever of the details, to the contention of the union that the 
injunction was wrong, too far reaching and must be modi- 
fied. We were informed that these gentlemen both had 
expressed themselves freely upon this point and volua- 
teered to become actively interested in securing a dissolu- 
tion of the injunction or its modification.” 

Continuing, President Briggs said that he discredited 
the statements when first brought to him, believing that 
for the President of the United States and his Secretary 
of War to become parties to such an undertaking was be- 
neath their dignity as well as an insult to the judiciary. 
The fact was, however, that on October 8, 1908, less than a 
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month before the national election, the United States 
Court of Appeals modified the Allis-Chalmers injunction 
most materially. It was a fact that on October 26 
the President of the United States gave to the newspapers 
a letter of October 19 he had written to P. H. Grace, a 
member of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. In this letter, which President Briggs’s 
report quotes in full, the President told of a call at the 
White House in the fall of 1907, of the editor of the Jron 
Molders’ Journal, who directed the President’s attention 
to the injunction in the Allis-Chalmers case, representing 
that it was so sweeping that it practically forbade the 
union from making any effort, no matter how peaceful 
and proper, to maintain its position in the strike. At 
some length the President’s letter detailed the summon- 
ing of the Secretary of War to the interview, the result 
of which was that at the Secretary’s suggestion the union 
retained F. N. Judson of St. Louis, the author of the re- 
view of the labor decisions of Judge Taft published in 
the Review of Reviews in 1907, to represent it before the 
United States Court of Appeals at Chicago. Secretary 
Taft at the interview, the President’s letter said, showed 
indignation that such an injunction had been issued, say- 
ing that the position taken by the court was clearly un- 
tenable. He added that the decision of the Court of Ap- 
peals ought certainly to be in favor of the union. The 
President’s letter to P. H. Grace continued: 

The decision of the Court (of Appeals) was handed down in 
Chicago on the 8th day of this month (October, 1908), and it 
justifies Judge Taft’s wisdom, for it sustains the most important 
contentions of the labor unions. The Court holds that while 
under the facts of the case the company was entitled to some 
injunctive relief, the decree went far beyond the proper limits. 
It struck out of the decree all of the provisions which prevented 
peaceful picketing, or the exercise of the right of persuasion in 
inducing employees to join the strike, and all reference to boy- 
cotting, on the ground that there was no boycott, as the mem- 
bers of the union had a right to refuse to handle struck work— 
that is, the work from a factory where they were on a strike— 
wherever they found it. The opinion is important, especially 
as showing that much can now be accomplished in getting the 
courts to correct abuses against employees in the exercise of the 
power of injunction if such abuses are in effective form brought 


to their attention, as, thanks to Judge Taft, they were brought 
in this case. 


A SERIOUS CONDITION AT MILWAUKEE. 


Passing to consider the effect of this modification of 
the Milwaukee injunction, and the claims which the Presi- 
dent of the United States made for Judge Taft, Presi- 
dent Briggs referred to the situation in Milwaukee. Up 
to 1900 that city was considered the best in the Western 
States for manufacturing interests, both from the stand- 
point of the manufacturer and the workingman. Mil- 
lions of dollars were expended in Milwaukee, due to the 
amicable labor conditions, money which would have been 
expended in Chicago, but for the deplorable situation 
there. What has happened in Milwaukee is indicated by 
the rapid growth of socialism. In 1900 the Socialist vote 
amounted to less than 5000. In 1902 it was about 10,500. 
In 1906 the Socialist party polled a vote of over 17,000, 
and came very near electing men to the most important 
positions in the municipality. 


A HISTORY OF VIOLENCE. 


The record of the Iron Molders’ Union in the use of 
threats, assault and murder in its strikes were considered 
at some length in the report as indicating the kind of a 
labor union in behalf of which the Chief Executive and 
his Secretary of War had interested themselves. Par- 
ticular attention was called to the Cincinnati strike, with 
its record of murder and attempts to dynamite molds in 
the foundries of members of the association. An incident 
of that strike to which publicity has not been given here- 
tofore was detailed in the report as indicating the con- 
trol over violence and intimidation by the officers of the 
Iron Molders’ Union. In one instance, in which the 
union’s officers had asked for one more visit from Presi- 
dent Briggs, then commissioner of the National Founders’ 
Association, it was insisted by the association that mean- 
time violence should cease and the mob should leave the 
streets. This was ugreed to by the president of the Iron 
Molders’ Union, and the violence did stop and the gather- 
ings of men in the streets ceased—this being brought 
about within a few hours after the agreement for a truce 
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had been made. In the conference that ensued, in which 
the president of the Iron Molders’ Union refused to re- 
cede in any particular from his previous contention, “ he 
spoke most boastfully of his ability to quiet this entire 
mob, cause the violence to cease, and maintain law and 
order in Cincinnati during this truce. Now, gentlemen, 
I ask you, is there a man in this audience in the face of 
these facts who can claim for one moment that it was not 
within the power of the Iron Molders’ Union through its 
officers to maintain law and order in Cincinnati if they 
had been so disposed?” 
NO INJUNCTIONS WITHOUT HEARINGS. 

Referring again to the Milwaukee strike in which the 
union concentrated its efforts and in which there was the 
greatest violence, the report dwelt particularly upon the 
following features of the judicial proceedings there fol- 
lowing the application for injunctions made by the Allis- 
Chalmers Company : 

That all the demands of the labor agitators in clamor- 
ing for hearings before injunctions should be issued, were 
fully granted them. 

That a hearing lasting several days was given them by 
Judge Quarles before the temporary injunction was issued. 
Upon a further hearing, the injunction was dissolved with 
a severe reprimand to the strikers from the judge. Subse- 
quently, the rioting was so intense a renewal of the injunc- 
tion was asked. 

That before renewing this injunction a hearing was 
given the strikers to the fullest extent they desired. 

That the contempt cases resulting from this injunction 
were not tried before the judge issuing the injunction. 

That out of 18 cases in which contempt was charged, 18 
men were convicted. 

Here we find the judges taking this question into their 
own hands, and complying with those provisions which Sec- 
retary Taft has been recommending in modifying the in- 
junction practices, but notwithstanding this the convictions 
were made. 

In the Milwaukee case there is no provision which Judge 
Taft had recommended in regard to injunction practices thai 
was not fully complied with upon the initiative of the court, 
regardless of the enormous loss this delay caused the people 
of Milwaukee. 


HISTORY OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


The recommendation made in the report of the pre- 
vious year, that a history of the association be compiled, 
has been carried out in part. The late William H. Phaler 
undertook the work, but did not complete it. However, 
it has been carried to a point where others can take it 
up and finish it. President Briggs then briefly recapitu- 
lated the main developments of the past 11 years. He 
recited the early conferences of the Iron Molders’ Union 
and those that followed—500 national conferences in all; 
besides 2000 local conferences, in addition to the efforts 
put forth by individual foundrymen in thousands of inter- 
views designed to bring about equitable relations. ‘‘ The 
entire undertaking was a complete failure so far as con- 
cerns arriving at any agreement whatever with the Iron 
Molders’ Union—a sad commentary upon the boasted 
broadmindedness of the union leaders. At the close of 
these conferences it was plainly evident that instead of 
meeting the foundrymen in any spirit of conciliation 
whatever it was the union’s sole purpose to force still 
more unreasonable conditions upon them.” 


RELATIONS TO EMPLOYEES. 


Coming to the attitude of the National Founders’ As- 
sociation toward unions, the report said that there are 
good unions and bad unions. The former are represented 
by the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, the conduc- 
tors’ and trainmen’s organizations and the Amalgamated 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, the latter in England. 
Unions represented by the American Federation of Labor 
and adopting its tactics “ are bad unions because of their 
anarchistiec and socialistic methods, their disregard for 
law and order and their attempts to undermine the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and are entitled to no re- 
spect, no confidence and no hearing until such time as 
they see fit to reform.” On the relations of the members 
of the association to their employees the report said: 

I am more convinced than ever that the great majority of 
the workingmen of this country, union and nonunion, are 
honest, fairminded, well meaning people, striving to do that 
which is right and fair, and that they are doing so insofar 
as they are given to know, to realize and to understand 
what is right and fair. The great difficulty arises, not with 
the workingmen themselves, but with the irresponsible lead- 
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ers who misrepresent, distort and falsify things to suit their 
own ends, irrespective of the welfare of the people they rep- 
resent. And here again, as in years gone by, I wish to em- 
phasize the necessity of giving the workingmen the consid 
eration they deserve. We have now a well defined policy of 
dealing direct with them, placing our position before them 
personally for their consideration, getting their view of the 
case direct instead of conducting negotiations through the 
medium of the walking delegate, as was once the case. The 
beneficial results of this treatment are so pronounced that I 
again beseech you to have nothing to do in the conduct of 
your business with the prevailing labor officials, leaders and 
agitators. 

When these leaders, from Samuel Gompers down, will 
accept the findings of that great tribunal, the Anthracite 
Coal Strike Commission, when the American Federation of 
Labor will accept the principles laid down in article 9 of 
the commission’s findings, incorporate them in its constitu- 
tion and by-laws, and cause them to be put in practice, 
then, and not until then, should any employer of men con- 
sider for one moment any collective trade relations with any 
union a member of the American Federation of Labor. 


The remaining portions of the report were devoted to 
matters of internal economy, including finances, member- 
ship, the Revicw (the monthly publication of the asso- 
ciation) and the prosecution of law breakers operating in 
the interest of the Iron Molders’ Union. 


Commissioner’s Report. 


Commissioner A, E. McClintock devoted the major 
part of his report to a discussion of the association’s 
work in extending the use of molding machines, operated 
for the most part by handy men. Heretofore the com- 
missioner has had much to say about strikes. In the 
past year strikes have been almost unknown. But four 
members have called on the association for assistance 
in combatting strikes in the past year, and 59 molders 
and coremakers were involved. Men were furnished by 
the association, molding machines introduced and much 
of the work formerly requiring skilled molders is now 
done by handy men and specialists. There was a notable 
absence of lawlessness in these strikes, apparently the 
result of the vigorous prosecution of such lawlessness in 
other strikes. Soon after the convention of 1907 the Iron 
Molders’ Union stopped strike benefits in 22 cities. This 
was followed by the complete collapse of the strike in 
seven shops at Dayton, Ohio, formal declaration that the 
strike was off being made by the union. In April similar 
action was taken in Philadelphia, and at Milwaukee 
notice was given by the union that strike benefits would 
cease. By May 1, 1908, the union had capitulated in 32 
cities. 


THE INCREASING USE OF MOLDING MACHINES. 


Of the large increase in the use of molding machines 
and the employment of handy men to operate them, the 
commissioner said: 


Since the molders’ strike of 1906 the handy man and 
specialty molder have been a factor of increasing importance 
in the foundry. The extended use of this class of labor in 
foundries making high grade machinery castings was at that 
time brought about more by necessity than by choice. The 
result was the brains of the pattern shop and drafting de- 
partments were turned to the foundry as never before. 
Every pattern on which the expense of fitting could be saved 
in a year or less was altered to go on a molding machine. 
Other jobs were changed in ingenious ways to eliminate so 
far as possible the skill required in molding. Perhaps the 
pattern was simply fitted on a board to insure the parting 
line and assist in drawing the pattern. The effort was to- 
ward making it possible quickly to teach green men to pro- 
duce castings. The management of the various firms, from 
the highest official down, was giving earnest, constructive 
thought to the foundry and the result was marked by many 
surprises. Changes made in patterns and rigging reduced 
many important jobs to a point where but little molding 
skill was necessary; the time of molding was cut down and 
a great saving was made in cost. In fact, some jobs were 
made almost fool proof against loss by bad castings. 

I am glad to be able to report that since our last meet- 
ing many of our members have been investigating what oth- 
ers are doing and putting into effect in their own shops the 
ideas thus gained. The quickest and simplest method of 
convincing your foundry foreman that improvements can 
be made in his methods of shop practice is to go with him 
on a trip of inspection to shops which are using handy men 
and molding machines on high grade work. It has 
been my pleasure to discuss this matter with many of our 
members and to find molding machines recently introduced 
in a large number of union shops and successfully operated 
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by laborers. With the machine, castings of a more uniform 
character are produced and in greatly increased quantities. 
This has been done in shops where two years ago it was 
thought impossible. Not long ago I visited a shop -where 
they have made wonderful progress the past year in their 
methods and found they were making on machines gas en- 
gine cylinders of all sizes up to 25 in. in diameter, and weigh- 
ing about 8% tons each. The flask required was 6 by 7 ft. 
and 26 in. deep in cope and drag alike. The ramming was 
done by the machine, the operation requiring less than 5 
min. The pattern is drawn by a crane, the match plate 
being guided by pins. Two laborers operate the machine, 
while an apprentice boy sets the cores and closes the molds. 
I was informed that as very few pieces are made off one 
pattern at a time, the patterns are changed from 4 to 10 
times a day. The castings produced were pronounced equal 
to any ever made by the firm. Much of this work formerly 
required the most highly skilled molders in the shop. By 
the use of the machine, the handy man has increased his 
earnings and is happy, while the management has reduced 
the cost in a most substantial manner. 

In another shop, which is considered a union one, the 
manager stated that they had introduced 14 machines in 
the past year and for many months kept four patternmakers 
doing nothing but fitting patterns for molding machines. 
Six or seven years ago they tried to introduce molding ma- 
chines, but on account of opposition from the union the at- 
tempt was abandoned. By the use of handy men they are 
getting fine results. Each machine will do the work of at 
least three molders, and on all patterns fitted to date, the 
machine molding has reduced the labor cost fully 50 per 
cent. In addition to this, they found quite a saving in the 
machine shop, as the castings being uniform would fit the 
jigs and could be handled rapidly. 

In another instance the management stated they had 
been working on this molding machine question for about a 
year and a half and had all the jobs in the shop on ma- 
chines or special rigs for handy men, with the exception of 
six floors, on which they still used journeymen molders, as 
compared with 35 molders previously employed. It was ex- 
pected that in a few months their entire output would be 
molded on machines or with special rigs requiring only 
handy men. 

A large number of similar cases could be cited, but the 
point I wish to press home as strongly as I know how, is-to 
take advantage of this experience of others and profit by it. 
Investigate carefully what has been accomplished. Classify 
your own work, eliminate so far as possible the need for 
molders’ skill, and by the use of handy men increase the 
supply of molders and thereby strengthen your position 
against interruption by strikes. 


APPRENTICES. 

The obligation of training a full quota of apprentices 
was urged by the commissioner, investigation having 
shown that many foundries do not educate 10 per cent. 
of the number of apprentices whose employment is prac- 
ticable in their particular work. The great majority of 
the shops of the association are now open or nonunion, 
and the apprentices therein are receiving an education in 
molding far beyond anything previously available. Not 
only are foundrymen giving attention to the boys, but 
the boys are showing more interest than ever in the work. 
The members were urged to hold fast everything gained 
in this respect and to oppose vigorously the union limita- 
tion of apprentices. Care in the selection of handy men 
and apprentices was suggested, so that boys and men 
of good physical and moral fiber might be secured who 
would elevate the standard of the shop. A case was cited 
in which the character of the men hired for the foundry 
was such that-the firm, which had a machine shop and 
pattern shop and regularly had in these departments high 
grade men of good standing in the community, decided 
to establish an open foundry. Whereas previously the 
foundry employees contributed 95 per cent. of the drink- 
ing and fighting charged against the employees of the 
firm, the opening of the foundry and the fixing of another 
standard than simply the bringing of the union card 
made it possible to induce a better grade of men and 
boys to take up foundry work. 

CONTRACT MOLDERS. 


Referring to the men employed by the association 
under contract, the report said: 


Coincident with our outline of policy we adopted a 
method of hiring a certain number of molders by yearly 
contract. This plan has worked out very satisfactorily 
indeed. During the past year a large number of these con- 


tracts have expired, which fact the men have regretted, but 
nevertheless they have manifested their appreciation of our 
attitude towards them, and it is with the greatest pleasure 
I report to you that not one single contract was canceled on 
account of the depression 


in business. An item in the 
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treasurer’s report will show you that to carry them over 
cost us quite a little money, but I believe it is one of the 
best expenditures the association has ever made. It is most 
gratifying to note the friendly, co-operative spirit. prevailing 
among these workingmen, together with all other indepen- 
dent workmen—a spirit which I believe never before existed 
in the foundry industry. We have endeavored to treat them 
fairly and liberally in all particulars. The results are phe- 
nomenal. 

As a result of the many strikes, the field from which to 
draw independent molders has constantly broadened. 
Through the association’s labor bureaus at New York, De- 
troit, Chicago and Minneapolis, we are able to keep in touch 
with an ever increasing number of independent workmen 
who look to us when out of employment. The fear which 
formerly existed in the mind of the average molder, that to 
be out of the union was equivalent to being out of work, is 
rapidly dying away and in many localities the independent 
workman can more easily obtain employment than the one 
with the union card. 


Reports of Secretary and Treasurer. 


Among the matters touched on in the report of Sec- 
retary Hutchings was that of membership. In spite of 
the depression there had been no decrease in membership, 
two firms having withdrawn and two having been added 
in the past year. Thus the number of shops represented 
in the association is still 467. 

The report of the treasurer showed that the reserve 
fund of the association had been increased, and that 
there had been no special assessments. This, in view of 
the limited operations in many foundries in the past year 
and therefore a decrease in per capita payments into the 
treasury was considered an excellent showing. 

C. S. Bonsall of the Buckeye Engine Company, Salem, 
Ohio, presented a paper showing the excellent results 
secured in the foundry of that company by the use of 
molding machines on large castings. The paper appears 
elsewhere in this issue. 


Legal Questions, 


George F. Monaghan, Detroit, Mich., the attorney of 
the association, reviewed at length the status of so-called 
labor legislation at Washington. He took up the several 
features of the labor union programme for Congressional 
action, particularly the proposed amendment of the Sher- 
man Antitrust act, the anti-injunction legislation urged 
by the American Federation of Labor, and in the third 
place the proposed modification of existing conspiracy 
laws. Mr. Monaghan also pointed out some lines on 
which it was desirable for employers to work in urging 
additional legislation for the curbing of lawlessness in 
connection with strikes. The inadequacy of present laws 
was illustrated in the light penalty now imposed for con- 
tempt and the requirement of the courts that it must be 
proved that the person against whom an action in con- 
tempt is brought had actual knowledge of the issuance 
of an injunction. In the opinion of the speaker it should 
be sufficient in such cases to show circumstances indicat- 
ing that the defendant had knowledge, to show that he 
was a member of the union against which the injunction 
issued, and that publication of the injunction had been 
made in the press and by placard posted at the works 
where the strikers were gathered. Referring to the Allis- 
Chalmers case, in which the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals had modified the injunction issued at Mil- 
waukee by allowing picketing, persuasion and the pri- 
mary boycott, Mr. Monaghan suggested the advisability 
of getting this case before the Supreme Court of the 
United States on a writ of certiorari. The decision of 
the Appellate Court at Chicago in this case gave it as the 
opinion of the court that after an employee leaves his 
employment there continues a relation to the employer 
which the employee is bound to protect, pending the ad- 
justment of the issue that has been raised by the strike. 
This being against all the decisions on this question it 
was desirable to bring it before the Supreme Court for a 
final adjudication. A resolution was passed in favor of 
the carrying of this case to the highest court. 

The portion of President Briggs’ report referring to 
the interference of the President of the United States and 
his Secretary of War in behalf of the striking iron mold- 
ers who had used violence in the Milwaukee strike came 
up for consideration. A resolution expressing the senti- 
ments of the association on such interference in pending 
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litigation was referred to the incoming Administrative 
Council for such action as it deemed proper. It was de- 
cided to have President Briggs’ report on this matter 
put in pamphlet form and to send a copy to the President 
and every member of his Cabinet, to the members of the 
Supreme Court and to all the members of Congress. 


Wages in Open Shops. 


A discussion on wages in open shops and the rela- 
tion of employer and employee in such shops brought out 
the statement that the association now has a good stand- 
ing with foundry employees, and it was urged that the 
members exert themselves to maintain that footing. In 
cases where piece prices may have been put too low, pos- 
sibly through the zeal of superintendent or foreman, it 
was important that any mistakes made should be rec- 
tified. It was urged that the men who had stood by the 
members of the association should be well paid. One 
speaker emphasized the fact that the object sought was 
not reduction of wages but the reduction of costs. This 
end could best be secured by paying the best wages. One 
speaker said that his instructions to his superintendent 
and foreman were not to reduce wages but to keep them 
higher than the men could get elsewhere, and thus hold 
together a contented and efficient working force. A re- 
port from Philadelphia showed that the average wages 
of molders and coremakers is now higher than before the 
strike of 1906, though the minimum wage is somewhat 
lower. The average cost of castings is lower than before 
and the percentage of bad work is smaller. 

In reply to a question concerning the use of the prem- 
ium system in the foundry, several members said that 
they were employing it with success. 

At the close of Wednesday afternoon’s session the 
president announced the Nominating Committee as fol- 
lows: Isaac W. Frank, United Engineering & Foundry 
Company, Pittsburgh, chairman; A. C. Pessano, Great 
Lakes Engineering Works, Detroit; C. M. Jarvis, P. & F. 
Corbin, New Britain, Conn.; Otto Falk, Falk Mfg. Com- 
pany, Milwaukee; C. Bermingham, Canadian Locomotive 
Company, Kingston, Ont. 


THURSDAY’S SESSION. 


L. L. Anthes of the Toronto Foundry Company, Ltd., 
Toronto, Ontario, president of the American Foundry- 
men’s Association, was given the floor at the opening of 
the second day’s session. He recalled that the National 
Founders’ Association was really an offshoot of the 
American Foundrymen’s Association, though the two or- 
ganizations had taken different lines of operation, the 
latter being concerned entirely with educational work 
and the improvement of practice. He referred to the ad- 
vance made in recent years toward greater certainty in 
foundry results in consequence of the application of scien- 
tific methods. The use of pig iron analysis in the making of 
foundry mixtures was chief of these advances. What re- 
mained was to do the same kind of work for sand and 
coke, and to extend generally the application of science 
in the foundry. He urged the necessity of establishing 
a laboratory and bureau for analytical work in foundry 
lines and the standardization of material, the results of 
such experimentation to be available generally to asso- 
ciated foundrymen. The American Foundrymen’s Asso- 
ciation and the American Brass Founders’ Association 
had already conferred about the matter through their 
Executive Committees. He suggested the appointment of 
a committee of three by the National Founders’ Associa- 
tion to co-operate in the movement. 

Dr. Richard Moldenke, secretary of the American 
Foundrymen’s Association, referred to his voluminous 
mail, containing requests for information about all sorts 
of problems connected with foundry metallurgy and gen- 
eral practice. He recalled one instance in which great 
difficulty had been experienced with castings which were 
to be put under pressure. Whereas losses as high as 80 
per cent. had been experienced this was reduced to a 
loss of but 4 per cent. by a change in the method of 
charging the cupola. He believed the establishment of 
a bureau to fix standards of material and practice would 
greatly reduce the loss of castings. 

The motion for a committee of three to co-operate in 
the movement suggested was carried, and the committee 
will be appointed in due time by the incoming president 
of the association. 

O. P. Letchworth presented verbally a report on behalf 
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of the Finance Committee, showing an increase in the 
reserve fund of the association, and that the finances had 
been well kept up in spite of the adverse business condi- 
tions of the past year. 

President Briggs, on behalf of the joint committee of 
the National Metal Trades Association and the National 
Founders’ Association, reported that four meetings had 
been held in the past year. The committee had confined 
its efforts to two subjects, namely, legislation and the 
dissemination of literature, on both of which lines good 
progress had been made. 


Extending the Use of Molding Machines. 


A resclution was introduced requesting the incoming 
Administrative Council to make use of the present ex- 
ecutive force of the association in the furtherance of the 
use of molding machines in the foundries of the member- 
ship. It was pointed out in the discussion of this resolu- 
tion that when strikes occur the effort always is to in- 
troduce molding machines, and often much time is spent 
in investigating their possibilities and im experimenta- 
tion. Instead of losing this time now devoted to these 
preliminaries it was argued that a good many questions 
relating to the molding machine could be threshed out by 
the staff of the association, and data obtained which 
would be available for the guidance of members contem- 
plating the use of machines. Reference was made by 
several members to the great advantage of the successful 
expositions held by foundry equipment firms in connec- 
tion with the annual meetings of the American Foundry- 
men’s Association. The Toronto exhibition, it was stated, 
had been visited not only by 1400 to 1500 foundry repre- 
sentatives from the United States and Canada, but by 
delegations from Germany, France, Belgium and Japan. 
The exhibit to be held at Cincinnati in May, 1909, it was 
promised, would be even greater than those at Toronto 
and Philadelphia. The resolution was adopted, and the 
matter was left entirely in the hands of the new Admin- 
istrative Council. 

The Review, the monthly publication of the associa- 
tion, came up for consideration, and the results secured 
by its circulation among foundry proprietors and work- 
men were highly commended. The Administrative Coun- 
cil was authorized to extend its field of operations in any 
way that might seem best. 


It was decided to continue the branch offices of the 
association, a number of members giving proofs of the 
efficiency of these offices, derived from their own expe- 
rience. 

New Officers. 


I. W. Frank presented the report of the Nominating 
Committee. It referred regretfully to the decision of 
President Briggs to retire from the leadership of the 
association, and presented Henry A. Carpenter, Provi- 
dence, R. I., as his successor. Mr. Carpenter’s name was 
received with marked approval, and upon his unanimous 
election he was escorted to the chair. He paid a high 
tribute to his predecessor for the energy and fearlessness 
and the high ability which had marked his administra- 
tion. Mr. Carpenter is well known to the foundrymen 
of the country, and has long been active in association 
work. He was president of the New England Foundry- 
men’s Association for a number of years, and has taken 
on active part in the councils of the National Founders’ 
Association, of which he has been vice-president for three 
years. The management of the A. Carpenter & Sons 
fcundry at Providence has been in his hands for a num- 
ber of years, and since its acquisition by the General Fire 
Extinguisher Company he has continued in charge. 

Saying that the committee believed in rotation in 
office, Mr. Frank presented the name of O. P. Briggs as 
vice-president, and Mr. Briggs was unanimously chosen. 
F. W. Hutchings, Detroit, was re-elected secretary for 
the third time, and the People’s State Bank of Detroit 
was continued as treasurer. The results of the ballots 
for district committeemen were then announced, as fol- 
lows: 

First District: A. N. Abbe, P. & F. Corbin, New Brit- 
ain, Conn., chairman; J. D. Hunter, James Hunter Ma- 
chine Company, North Adams, Mass., vice chairman; F. 
D. Wanning, Birmingham Iron Foundry, Derby, Conn.; 
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James F. Lanigan, Davis Foundry Company, Lawrence, 
Mass.; Thomas W. Fry, Sullivan Machinery Company, 
Claremont, N. H. 

Sccond District.—F. E. Wheeler, International Heater 
Company, Utica, N. Y., chairman; H. D. Miles, Buffalo 
Foundry & Machine Company, Buffalo, N. Y., vice chair- 
man; G. H. Johnson, Isaac G. Johnson & Co., Spuyten 
Duyvil, N. Y.; 8S. L. Moore, Moore Brothers Company, 
Elizabeth, N. J.; 8S. S. Gould, Goulds Mfg. Company, Sen- 
eca Falls, N. Y. 

Third District——Thomas E. Durban, Erie City Iron 
Works, Erie, Pa.; J. H. Schwacke, William Sellers & Co., 
Inc., Philadelphia; W. R. McClave, McClave-Brook Com- 
pany, Scranton, Pa.: Stuart R. Carr, Stuart R. Carr & 
Co., Baltimore, Md.; Thomas Shipley, York Mfg. Com- 
pany, York, Pa. Chairman and vice chairman not yet 
elected. 

Fourth District—Irving H. Reynolds, William Tod 
Company, Youngstown, Ohio, chairman; Omar N. Steele, 
American Shipbuilding Company, Cleveland, Ohio, vice 
chairman; Chester M. Culver, Murphy Iron Works, De- 
troit, Mich.; R. H. Jeffrey, Jeffrey Mfg. Company, Colum- 
bus, Ohio; William Gilbert, Buckeye Foundry Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Fifth District—H. T. Hornsby, United Iron Works 
Company, Springfield, Mo.; D. F. O’Neil, Western Foun- 
dry Company, Chicago, Ill.; W. O. Bates, Bates Machine 
Company, Joliet, Ill.; F. C. Caldwell, H. W. Caldwell & 


Son Company, Chicago, Ill.; Edward H. Dean, Dean 
Brothers Steam Pump Works, Indianapolis, Ind. Chair- 


man and vice chairman not yet elected. 

Sizth District—A. J. Brawley, South Park Foundry 
& Machine Company, St. Paul, Minn., chairman; Theo. 
O. Vilter, Vilter Mfg. Company, Milwaukee, Wis., vice 
chairman; Otto H. Falk, Falk Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Oliver Crosby, American Hoist & Derrick Com- 
pany, St. Paul, Minn.; Frederick Robinson, J. I, Case 
Threshing Machine Company, Racine, Wis. 

Seventh District—Edgar McDougall, John McDougall, 
Caledonian Iron Works Company, Ltd., Montreal, Que- 
bec, chairman; S. H. Chapman, Ontario Wind Engine & 
Pump Company, Toronto, Ont., vice chairman; R. J. 
Whyte, Frost & Wood Company, Ltd., Smith’s Falls, Ont. ; 
J. A. Milne, Allis-Chalmers-Bullock, Ltd., Montreal, Que- 
bec; L. L. Anthes, Toronto Foundry Company, Ltd., To- 
ronto, Ont. 

Righth District.—Exile Burkitt, Southern Engine & 
Boiler Works, Jackson, Tenn.; D. T. Smith, Continental 
Gin Company, Birmingham, Ala.; G. T. Thayer, South 
Side Foundry & Machine Works, Charleston, W. Va.; 
W. S. Mosher, Mosher Mfg. Company, Dallas, Texas; 
Wm. J. Oliver, Wm. J. Oliver Mfg. Company, Knoxville, 
Tenn. Chairman and vice chairman not yet elected. 


A Tribute to President Briggs. 


O. P. Letchworth took the floor to express individually 
and on behalf of the association the general appreciation 
of the work of Mr. Briggs as commissioner and later as 
president of the association, covering a period of five 
years. Taking hold of its affairs at a critical time, Mr. 
Briggs had with great courage and wisdom developed the 
policy under which the association is now working. Mr. 
Letchworth concluded his warm expressions of eulogy 
with a resolution of gratitude, which was passed by an 
enthusiastic rising vote and ordered inscribed on the 
minutes, 

With the announcement of the members of the joint 
committee which hag in charge the mattetrs on which 
the National Founders’ Association and National Metal 
Trades Association co-operate, the twelfth annual conven- 
tion came to an end, Irving H. Reynolds and Thomas E. 
Durban, together with President Carpenter, constitute 
this committee. As alternates the president named O. P. 
Briggs, W. H. Winslow and J. H. Schwacke. 

The Annual Dinner. 


A feature of every convention of the association is the 
dinner given in the evening of the first day. This year’s 


event, as has been the case in more recent years, was 
pitched on a high plane, two addresses by men of note 
taking the place of a miscellaneous programme of toasts. 
President Eliot of Harvard University was first to be 
presented after the dinner and the music, and while the 
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manufacturer and the leader in university work handle 
widely differing problems, the foundrymen showed un- 
bounded admiration for the veteran educator, who has 
been to such an extent a man of affairs. President Eliot 
referred to the strife that so marked the relations of 
employer and employed, and said that industrial war- 
fare could only be justified when it gained something for 
human liberty. While many improvements had come, as 
shown, on the one hand, in organizations of employers, 
which prevented the step by step attack of organized 
labor, and, on the other hand, in the collective bargaining 
of the labor unions, the real attitude of the two forces is 
still that of combatants. The widespread effort to-day, 
both among manufacturers and workmen, to prevent 
competition, he characterized as pernicious. The _ in- 
evitable accompaniment of the actual attainment of 
monopoly is regulation, and an important feature of 
regulation is publicity. But we are far from attaining 
publicity in these matters. The trade union plans in 
secret to strike a sudden blow, and the employers’ answer 
is the keeping of men in the unions, who will inform 
them of what is planned. Expressing his disapproval of 
the terin, captains of industry, the speaker said it im- 
plied men in command of so many automata. The real 
industrial leaders should be prophets, seers, inventors, 
men of imagination, regarding a great industry as a 
great social force in which are involved the interests of 
a multitude. Passing to arbitration, which he considered 
ineffective, since it meant exaggerated claims on both 
sides and an ultimate compromise, the speaker came at 
length to the attainment of a state of good will as the 
finality of all the struggle. 

After President Eliot came James M. Beck of New 
York, who has been the attorney of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers in the boycott cases against the 
leaders of the American Federation of Labor. Starting 
with the proposition that what is needed in this country 
is not more law but just a little more obedience to law, 
the speaker made it plain that in his opinion legislative 
interference with business is the crying evil of the time. 
What had come upon industrial and financial interests in 
the past year, he said, was not chiefly due to breaches of 
trust or to recent mistakes at Washington. It was rather 
the whirlwind reaping of 30 years of legislation that has 
hampered and embarrassed business men and interfered 
with the natural laws of trade. For nearly an hour the 
speaker held his audience under the spell of his cogent 
and eloquent discussion of the legislative phases of ques- 
tions affecting employers and workmen, paying particu- 
lar attention to the boycott and the fundamentals of law 
that had been invoked against unions making use of it. 

Isaac W. Frank was most efficient as the toastmaster 
of the evening, prefacing the scheduled addresses with 
some account of the efforts of the National Founders’ 
Association for seven years to maintain a relation of con- 
ference and conciliation with the Iron Molders’ Union. 
The outcome was the absolute refusal of the union to 
modify in any particular its customs, based on its anti- 
quated constitution of 1856, 


—_————~f oe 


The Mesta Machine Company’s Operations.—The 
Mesta Machine Company, Pittsburgh, recently made de- 
livery to the La Belle Iron Works, Steubenville, Ohio, 
of an engine which it rebuilt from an old 40 x 60 in. slide 
valve to a Corliss engine. The work included finishing 
the cylinder, valve, gearing, valve wrist pins, piston, &c., 
in fact, everything except the floor plates, and, while the 
Mesta Machine Company had promised a four weeks’ 
delivery, it was able, with its complete equipment and 
shop force, to do better by one week, which it considers 
a record for work of this kind. The engine is now in 
successful operation. The company states that the fire 
which occurred at its pattern shop at West Homestead 
will not affect its operations in any way. Some time 
ago it completed a new concrete and steel constructed 
pattern shop, and, while it had intended delaying using 
this shop, it will at once install new machinery and tools 
for pattern making, and will be able to carry on its 
business without interruption. The company has just 
received a contract for a 1000-hp. Corliss type engine, for 
direct connection to a 550-kw. Westinghouse generator, 
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for use in mining operations at the plant of the Pitts- 
burgh-Buffalo Company, Mariana, near Ellsworth, Pa. 
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A New Britain Polishing Stand. 


For those who prefer a polishing frame in which 
maple blocks are provided for the arbor to run in, the 
New Britain Machine Company, New Britain, Conn., has 
brought out one which possesses some features of novelty. 
The supporting standards are of box section and give a 
liberal overhang, curving forward so as to bring the 
wheel where it can most conveniently be used for polish- 
ing tubes, cylinders, hollow ware, or irregular shapes 
without the interference that a straight frame offers. 
The frame is amply strong and heavy to preclude chance 
of vibration, and although the base is large enough to 
afford a substantial support, it is open and its actual 
contact with the floor is so small as not to seriously ob- 
struct the floor or hamper sweeping around it. 

The end frames are bored to receive 2-in. diameter 
wood blocks, conveniently adjusted by set screws which 
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A New Polishing Wheel Frame Made by the New Britain Machine 
Company, New Britain, Conn. 


do not bear directly on the blocks. Each screw is pro- 
vided with a drop forged binder handle, so that a loose 
wrench is not necessary. The handles are swung out of 
the way when not in use and do not interfere with the 
handling of long work. The frame is regularly furnished 
without an arbor, but special arbors to suit any require- 
ment can be supplied on order. The arbor may be driven 
by belt from an overhead countershaft or one at the rear. 
Ordinarily an arbor 12 in. long is used. The hight of the 
frame from the floor to the center of the spindle is 32 in. 
and the weight somewhat less than 250 Ib. 
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The United States now has more wheat in store than 
a year ago, while Europe has less, the figures for this 
country being 107,980,000 bushels and 102,481,000 bushels 
respectively on November 1, 1908 and 1907, while the 
stores in Europe are 33,130,000 and 47,030,000 bushels re- 
spectively. The stores in this country are the largest on 
November 1 with three exceptions for 10 years. The 
stores in Europe and elsewhere were 68,266,000 bushels 
on November 1, against an average of 80,500,000 bushels 
in the preceding 10 years. Europe must apparently buy 
heavily from us later. 
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Molding Machines for Stove Foundries. 


Committee’s Report on Labor Saving Machinery. 


At the annual meeting of the Stove Founders’ Na- 
tional Defense Association, held in New York, May 12, 
1908, a committee was appointed to investigate the ques- 
tion of all machines for foundry use. The committee con- 
sisted of five stove manufacturers, Grange Sard of Rath- 
bone, Sard & Co., Albany, N. Y., being chairman, while 
the other members were Bartlett M. Shaw, Walker & 
Pratt Mfg. Company, Watertown, Mass.; Philip Will, Sill 
Stove Works, Rochester, N. Y.; Lazard Kahn, Estate 
Stove Company, Hamilton, Ohio, and Fred Sattler, Belle- 
ville Stove & Range Company, Belleville, Ill. It en- 
tered upon its labors at once, with the object of securing 
for the members of the association such information about 
labor saving machinery and devices as would enable all 
to estimate for themselves the possibilities of economies 
to be thus secured. The committee visited many places 
and witnessed the operations of machines for stove foun- 
dry work, comprising molding machines, polishing ma- 
chinery, facing machines, stove blacking machinery, and 
sand cutting, sand mixing and sand milling machinery. 
The report of the committee, which was submitted to 
the association at a special meeting held in New York 
November 17 and 18, gives much valuable information, 
especially with regard to molding machines. 

Besides stove manufacturers, the committee inter- 
viewed other foundrymen, including a number of molding 
machine manufacturers, and visited their plants. On this 
subject the report says: 


“The committee found everywhere courtesy and will- 
ingness to co-operate, and takes pleasure in recording 
herewith thanks to these gentlemen who so kindly as- 
sisted it. We are particularly indebted to E. H. Mum- 
ford of the E. H. Mumford Company, Philadelphia, whose 
services to the committee, on account of his long study of 
and wise acquaintance with molding machine problems, 
were of the greatest value; to the Henry E. Pridmore 
Company, Chicago, and the Arcade Mfg. Company, Free- 
port, Ill., both of whom entertained us at their respective 
plants and who have given serious and careful thought 
to the problem before us. The Adams Company, Dubuque, 
Iowa, the Rathbone Molding Machine Company, Detroit, 
and the Mitchell-Parks Mfg. Company, St. Louis, also 
contributed to our knowledge and understanding of the 
subject. If the above purported to be a list of molding 
machine manufacturers whose machines might find em- 
ployment in this field, we should name the Tabor Mfg. 
Company, Philadelphia; J. W. Paxson Company, Phila- 
delphia; Berkshire Mfg. Company, Cleveland, Ohio; Her- 
man Pneumatic Machine Company, Zelienople, Pa.;. E. 
Killings Molding Machine Works, Davenport, Iowa; A. 
Buch’s Sons Company, Elizabeth, Pa.; Morcross Molding 
Machine Company, Terre Haute, Ind., and perhaps 
others.” 


“ A number of stove manufacturers and others who, at 
their plants and otherwise, gave particularly valuable as- 
sistance and information to the committee, should be 
thanked here. Since, however, a number preferred to 
have their names omitted from the report it was deemed 
best not to name any. Reply postal cards were sent to 
227 stove manufacturers of the United States asking what 
kinds of labor saving machinery were in use in their 
shops, and 121 replies were received and are tabulated 
herewith: ” 

8. F.N. D. A. Non- 

members. members. Total. 

Number addressed 8 159 227 
Dieteher ef replies .\. ook enw cece 57 64 121 
Number labor-saving. machines used 16 58 74 
Molding machines : 39 51 
Polishing machines............... ; 31 49 
POR SL Ga wei dh ewdees i 27 34 
Stove blacking machines.......... ¢ 18 31 
3 ‘ 6 

Sand mixing machines 7 
Sand milling machines : : 10 


That part of the committee’s report relating to mold- 
ing machines is as follows: 


Molding Machines. 
Stove Patterns Now Being Successfully Molded. 


Our observations lead us to the conclusion that there 
are few, if any, stove patterns that cannot be made on a 
machine or some form of device or rig that reduces the 
requirements for molding skill to the point where a la- 
borer of ordinary intelligence may be taught in a short 
time to produce castings in equal or increased quantity 
and of equal or better quality than are now made by the 
average stove plate molder and nearer to pattern weight. 
The statement dealing with the education of the ma- 
chine operator includes consideration of the items of ram- 
ming, pattern drawing, finishing and pouring off, and is 
based on actual experience. It becomes then mainly a 
question of the choice of apparatus that will do the work 
successfully. Some of the work being made in this man- 
per in the shops that we visited is as follows: 

Gas Stoves.—Circular top racks; straight oven burners; gas 
stove tops measuring up to 30 x 50 in.; oven doors, &c. 

Ranges.—Duplex grates; firebox linings; doors; short cen- 
ter; cut centers; cpen sides; water backs, &c. 

Oak Stoves.—Legs; bases; doors; tops; grate rings; grates; 
firepots, &c. 

Steel Ranges.—Oven door frames; pouch fronts; high closet 
brackets ; oven door spring caps, &c. 

These are only a few of the parts recalled at random 
and only a small part of what we saw and a still smaller 
part of what is being made. 

The usual considerations that will guide in the selec- 
tion of apparatus are size, weight and depth of pattern; 
number of castings to be made; adaptability of apparatus 
to making other patterns; its simplicity, reliability and 
output. The selection of apparatus must be carefully 
and wisely made to insure success. 


Work of Small Area. 


For such work as is ordinarily made on the bench a 
choice of widest variety is offered, running from the 
simple squeezer, costing about $40, to the complicated 
automatic machines, costing upward of $1500. 

Simple Squeezers.—In squeezers the inherent time 
saving operation is the pressing of the mold. The max- 
imum output may be gained by the use of a double faced 
match plate and pneumatic rapper. This outfit, simple 
and inexpensive as it is, may effect a saving over bench 
work of one-fifth to one-third. We are also advised by 
the manufacturers that stripper jobs may be made on 
squeezers, and the change from match plate to stripper 
effected in two minutes. Double face aluminum match 
plates made of two parts aluminum to one part zinc 
ought not to average over $10 in cost. 

Squeezer with Duplex Match Plate—This machine 
is an elaboration of the simple squeezer and includes a 
number of special features entitled to separate notice. 
The distinctive feature, and the one which mainly accounts 
for the large output that may be secured from this ma- 
chine, is the placing side by side of both cope and drag, 
which are both filled with sand and tucked, while the 
molder has his shovel in hand and before he lays it 
down. Examples of large outputs are 250 10 x 19 in. 
molds in less than 7 hours’ molding time, and in the 
same time 220 molds of 8-in. covers, two in a mold. It 
is claimed that the attachment of a pneumatic rapper 
increases the capacity of this machine, and it may be so 
equipped. The examples of a day’s work, named above 
however, were produced without the pneumatic rapper. 
The cost of match plates for one set of patterns is from 
$22 to $60; $22 to $30 is the usual cost when self-made, 
and $50 is the usual charge made by the manufacturer 
of the machine. In places where these machines are in 
use we found it regarded as good practice to match 
plate for this machine any patterns of which 1000 or 
more molds per year were to be made. 

Stripping Plate Machine-—We found some applica- 
tion of small work in this type of machine, but in most 
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cases it seemed to the committee that a more favorable 
result could be secured with small work in applying it 
to the squeezer type just named. The stripping plate 
machine finds a more logical and profitable application 
for larger work, with barrel flasks where hand ramming 
is used. Reference has already been made to stripping 
plate jobs on squeezers. We observed very few of these 
machines in use under what seemed to us the most fa- 
vorable conditions, and hence are unable to state from 
our own observation what may be expected of them. 
There appears no reason, however, why, together with 
the simple squeezer, this machine should not find a more 
extended introduction into stove shops. They have the 
advantage that the pattern rigging best adapted to the 
machines is likewise best adapted to the bench. 

Automatic Machines.—The full automatic machine in 
perfect order is probably capable of producing molds at 
less cost than any other type of machine. It has the 
advantage of being able to produce in a very short time 
a very large number of castings from one set of patterns. 
We had no opportunity of noting carefully the range of 
work of which such machines are capable, but since the 
mold is automatically filled with sand and the operator 
has no opportunity to tuck the mold it is not likely that 
this machine can be depended upon outside of the range 
of flat or shallow work. It is, furthermore, more apt to 
get out of order than the nonautomatic machines, and 
when it does get out of order it is a more serious matter 
since it keeps idle a large floor space and several men, 
while employing one or more machinists to put in run- 
ning order again. We have found cases where the more 
elaborate machines were replaced by simpler types. There 
is, however, a wide field of usefulness for automatic 
machines, and any lack of reliability or endurance of 
past machines will no doubt be largely overcome in the 
future development of this type. 

Multiple Molding Machines.—The machine used in 
multiple molding is a power ramming machine. We 
make no attempt to describe here in detail the process 
of making, suffice it to say that this method has so far 
been applied only to heavy work of small area. Since 
the impress of both the cope and the drag pattern are 
rammed into the same half-flask at the same time, this 
forms a very quick method of molding. It has the fur- 
ther advantage of requiring much less floor space, since 
five complete molds, and sometimes more, rest in the 
space of one. With an air hoist operating over the mold- 
ing floor, a bull ladle brought to the floor on a trolley is 
used to pour off and the molds are shaken out by the 
hoist. It becomes easy in this manner to handle cheaply 
and easily a large amount of sand and iron. This method 
of molding and handling iron, flasks and sand probably 
reduces molding costs lower than anything else that we 
saw. 


Work of Large Area. 


Hand Ramming Stripping Plate Machines.—We ob- 
served this type of machine in use on work such as fire- 
pots, oven burners for gas ranges, boiler sections, &e. It 
seems to find its best application on the large work such 
as boiler sections. It also has its application on deeper 
work. 

Hand Ramming Rockover Drop Table Machines.— 
This type of machine seems to be adapted to any flat 
work requiring barred flasks. We saw it used for mak- 
ing end shelves, gas stove tops, &c. This machine is also 
designed for making work of considerable depth. We 
found firepots being made; the cope on a rockover drop 
table machine, the drag on a stripping plate machine. 

Gravity Molding Machine.—This is a patented ma- 
chine and method, and was under our observation only 
in demonstration and not seen in operation in any shop. 
In other lines of work it is said to be giving good satisfac- 
tion and giving a large output. It has some of the dis- 
advantages of the automatic machines, being large, cum- 
bersome, expensive, requiring a special equipment of flask 
and cranes as well as large floor area. It is unique in 
being the one machine that gives promise of doing away 
with hand ramming on barrel flasks. We were not able 
to satisfy ourselves that the ramming under the bars 
was of a satisfactory and trustworthy quality. 

Match Plate and Hinge Device.—Two hinge devices 
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of this character came under our observation, one being 
used in connection with iron flasks, the other being used 
in connection with the ordinary flask now in use in any 
foundry. The latter consists of a simple hinge which 
may be attached to any wooden flask, and it is so con- 
structed that the two parts of the flask with the match 
plate between them may be rammed up together, or, in 
the case of large flasks, the match plate supported by a 
frame during the ramming of the first half, and first 
the cope rolled off on the hinge, then the match plate 
rolled off and the cope rolled back on again in the hinge 
and the flask thus closed. The committee observed that 
with this latest simple improvement in molding methods 
laborers were able to do the work formerly done by 
skilled journeymen. We are informed it requires about 
a month to teach a green man to produce work equal in 
quantity and quality to that formerly produced by the 
journeyman in the old way, and about three months to 
reach the maximum capacity of about twice the journey- 
man’s output. 
Deep Work. 


Both the hand ramming stripping plate and rockover 
drop machines find applications here as noted previously. 

Power Jar or Jolt Ramming Machines.—This is the 
type of machine particularly designed for work in which 
the ramming is a large factor, such as firepots, &c. It is 
likewise said to be successfully used for steam and hot 
water boiler sections. 

Deep Work in Snap Flasks. 


Foot Power Jolt Ramming and Pressing Machine.— 
We find one machine which seems to be very well adapted 
to making deep work of small size in snap flasks. It is 
similar to the squeezer type with duplex match plates and 
pattern drawing mechanism above mentioned. In addi- 
tion to the pressing mechanism, it has a foot jarring 
mechanism for ramming which makes it possible to ram 
deep work successfully, and does away with the necessity 
for tucking. We saw some oven door spring caps made 
on this machine that had been previously made on the 
floor. In the machine the use of gaggers which had been 
used on the floor was done away with and the output 
more than doubled. 

Remarks. 


This concludes a general review of the committee’s 
observations concerning the different classes of molding 
machines and devices in use on stove plate work and the 
character of work which they are best designed to handle. 
It will be observed that the small work, such as can be 
made in snap flasks up to 400 sq. in. in area, offers the 
widest range of choice of apparatus, and that the appa- 
ratus which may be used for making this class of work 
reduces the requirements for molding skill and the hand 
work performed by the molder to a minimum. On work 
of larger area the demands upon the skill of the molder 
are greatest, and it would be reasonable to argue that 
the use of so simple a device as a hinge flash and match 
plate would be an insufficient substitute for years of 
apprenticeship to the trade. Theory to the contrary not- 
withstanding, the results of actual experience are as pre- 
viously stated; namely, that a laborer may not only be 
taught with the assistance of this device to turn out 
good castings, but he may be taught to turn them out in 
such largely increased quantity that the proportionate 
saving is almost as great for this large work as for the 
small work where the ramming, pattern drawing and 
rolling over of the rammed mold are mechanically done, 

It will be borne in mind that the simple match plate 
devices referred to were invented and developed in the 
stove shop itself and without the help of molding machine 
manufacturers. The molding machine manufacturer, 
however, leaving out of consideration these devices, has 
expressed himself of the opinion that all stove plate cast- 
ings may be made upon machines, provided the stove 
manufacturer will remove all his prejudice and that of 
his organization and co-operate with him in obtaining 
this result. 

The printing back of stove plate castings has been an- 
other stumbling block to the molding machine man, and 
so far as it may be done away with the introduction of 
the machine may be made simpler, as in printing back an 
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absolute perfect alignment of the pattern with its pre- 
vious position is necessary. This is very difficult where 
there is the slightest wear upon the guides. This wear- 
ing of the guides in the dusty stove plate shop is almost 
impossible to avoid. The suggestion, therefore, that 
through a proper preparation and treatment of the mold- 
ing sand, the necessity for printing back in order to secure 
a smooth face casting may be done away with, harbors 
promise of emancipation from this requirement and the 
removal of a serious obstacle to progress in the use of 
machines for stove plate. The committee, in fact, before 
they completed their investigations, found this sugges- 
tion carried out to a limited extent in actual practice, 
castings of a perfectly smooth and satisfactory finish be- 
ing produced without printing back. In this cast no fac- 
ing or parting sand was used in the molds, the castings 
being merely well milled in exhaust mills. 


Economical Considerations. 


How many pieces must be made per year to make it 
pay to use the machine? 

In one shop where this question was asked in refer- 
ence to the patterns of larger area made on hand ramn- 
ming rockever machines, we were told that it would pay 
to put a pattern on the machine in the cheapest possible 
manner when only 200 or 300 castings were to be made. 
With larger quantities, of 1000 or upward, it pays to use 
the most perfect and expensive rig. With regard to the 
duplex matchplate squeezer type, where a set of patterns 
costs from $22 up to $60, we learn from a number of users 
that it generally required the making of 800 to 1000 molds 
to make it pay to rig up the patterns. By comparing 
patterns and prices of work you propose to rig for ma- 
chine molding with similar patterns and their molding 
prices when made by the method proposed, the reduc- 
tion in molding price may be foretold so that you may 
with sufficient accuracy forecast the total saving in mold- 
ing cost in making the required number of castings. In 
this manner and after giving due consideration to other 
minor factors, the advisability of match plating patterns 
may be definitely determined for each separate pattern, 
and the number required to make it pay. It may be 
added that when new patterns are being match plated 
no follow boards are required and the cost of making 
them may be figured against the cost of the match plates. 

The simplest type of hand molding press, without pneu- 
matic rapper, may be purchased for about $40. Other 
types of hand presses which have the roll-over feature 
and mechanical hand draft may be purchased for $200 to 
$300 each. The more elaborate power machines cost from 
$400 up. The cost of patterns placed on the machines 
ready for use is from $10 to $60 each, according to the 
material used, size and shape of patterns and style of 
pattern plates. Where stripping plate machines are 
used, this question is best answered for each pattern by 
the molding machine manufacturer. 

The output of any machine will, of course, vary with 
the type of machine, size, weight and style of patterns 
and pattern rigging, and the molding price, of course, will 
vary with the output. The reduction in molding cost will 
vary from 30 to 50 per cent. This is of course a general 
statement, and wide variations will be found. We have 
noted cases in which the reduction from bench prices 
amounted to little more than 20 per cent., while in other 
eases the reduction was almost two-thirds of the floor 
or bench price. In foundries where equipment and meth- 
ods are poor, well adapted machines and pattern equip- 
ment have the opportunity for realizing greater savings 
than in shops where the floor and bench equipment is 
first class and the maximum output according to the 
methods now in use is already secured. The figures above 
named are meant to be comparative of the best results of 
both the old floor or bench methods and the new ma- 
chine methods—. e., they are meant to represent the labor 
saving ability inherent in the use of the various forms 
of molding machinery on the usual run of stove plate 
work. : 

Nearly all machines, and certainly all those that 
would be recommended for use in the stove foundry, are 
designed to take different patterns, and in many cases a 
wide range of shapes and sizes. The change from one 
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pattern to another can be effected by those somewhat ac- 
customed to the operation in from a few minutes to an 
hour. Without doubt, it is economy to run the same pat- 
tern for not less than a day at a time and change pat- 
terns outside of molding hours. Where the double faced 
match plate is used, the change is so readily made as 
to be of itself a matter of no moment. Where changes 
must be made in molding hours, the cost of molding will 
of course be higher. 

Some of the items of cost offsetting reduced molding 
prices are the extra help in handling iron, flasks and 
sand; cost of making changes of patterns; the deprecia- 
tion of and repairs to machinery. On very large floors, 
and where the iron is brought to the floor, we find that 
two hours’ help of a laborer in shifting weights, strippers 
and in shaking out is all the help that is required. The 
cost of repairs to machines and patterns, we are in- 
formed, is very slight. The manner of figuring deprecia- 
tion on machinery varies so widely that it is deemed suf- 
ficient to simply call attention to this item, leaving it to 
each manufacturer to figure in his own way. 

The cost of making patterns for the machine has been 
discussed elsewhere in this report and may be varied in 
accordance with the number of pieces to be made and 
with the type of machine used. The cost of distributing 
iron to the floors from the cupola is an item for which we 
are not prepared to give figures. It will vary in accord- 
ance with the size, layout and facilities of the shop. We 
found in some foundries the practice of delivering iron to 
the molders’ floors already established, and in such cases, 
of course, this would not form an item of additional cost. 
The use of the trolley system for the carrying iron, where 
this becomes a separate item of expense to the manufac- 
turer, is recommended. 


The Class of Labor Employed. 

The universal testimony of managers, superintendents 
and foremen is that the best results are undoubtedly se- 
cured by drilling green operators in the use of molding 
machines. Green operators coming from the foundry 
yard, from the street. from the country, men of no me- 
chanical skill or trade, can be taught everything that is 
required for them to produce satisfactory work with the 
aid of a machine. And with a piece price for the work 
that will enable them when putting forth their best efforts 
to earn more at this work than they had probably 
dreamed of being able to earn, their interests are bound 
up with the success of the machine. Far from having 
any prejudice against it, they are more apt to be enthu- 
siastically in its favor, since they have never known any 
other method of molding or any other occupation by 
means of which they can earn more than half or two- 
thirds of what they are able to make on the machine. 
Herein lies the explanation of satisfactory results that 
are obtained by the use of laboring help on molding ma- 
chines. These men are able to earn molders’ wages and 
save the manufacturer 30 to 50 per cent. of his molding 
cost. 

The committee came in contact with few manufactur- 
ers who have employed journeymen or union molders on 
the machines with satisfactory results; in fact, it is 
doubtful if any of which the committee has knowledge 
have attained the full measure of success. The usual 
method of installing machines in union shops is to employ 
apprentices to operate them. In some cases the appren- 
tice refuses to work on machines, maintaining that this 
requirement of his employer is a violation of the con- 
tractural obligations of the indenture. In all cases it is 
more or less of a continuous struggle to maintain ma- 
chines in operation and progress toward increase of out- 
put, and installation of machines is slow and labored in 
the face of unseen and insistent opposition. A number 
finding the effort too wearisome have abandoned the ma- 
chines altogether. 

The reasons for the failure of the journeyman molder 
to produce a maximum output on the machines are two: 
first, union affiliation undoubtedly has created in his 
mind a dislike for and prejudice against the machines; 
second, he lacks a positive incentive to operate the ma- 
chines to the best advantage. He anticipates no increase 
in his earning power: the reward is negative. The 
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laborer is promised a large increase in his earning ca- 
pacity if he gets the most out of the machine; the jour- 
neyman molder is promised employment at a less remun- 
erative work or no work at all if he does not operate the 
machine to its full capacity. 

For reasons stated above it is doubtful whether a 
nonunion journeyman would make a_ better success of 
the machine than union journeymen, The fundamental 
problem is one dealing with human nature perhaps as 
much as with union labor. Any journeyman has through 
long years become so accustomed to certain fixed stand- 
ards of a day’s work that he finds it difficult to readjust 
himself, against all inclination and active prejudice, to 
new standards of output largely exceeding the old. In- 
quiry in nonunion shops where both floor and machine 
molders are employed develops the fact that it is difficult 
even thus, when not encountering union prejudice against 
the machine, to get a man accustomed to floor or bench 
work to put up a full day’s work on the machine, 


General Conclusions. 

The conclusions formed by the committee after the 
study of molding machines in the stove industry are in 
brief as folllows: 

1. That the stove industry is far behind others in the 
employment of labor-saving machinery and devices. 

2. Molding machines are successfully used in some stove 
foundries to reduce molding cost. 

2. Those institutions that are making the most use of 
the machines are also those that are most rapidly adding 
to their equipment. 

4. The best results in the use of the machine were ob- 
served in open shops. 

5. Best results were seen to be obtained from breaking 
in a green operator. 

G. There is at least a reasonable hope that the neces- 
sity for printing back may be done away with where ex- 
haust mills are in use. (In this connection we suggest that 
the stove manufacturer visit his molding shop and find out 
how much of the work is printed back which he pays the 
molder to print back.) 

7. That all stove patterns can be molded with some form 
of machine or device already in use. 

8. It is merely a question of the cost of patterns for 
the machine and the number of pieces to be made whether 
or not it will pay to mold the piece in question by machine 
For bench work the number so required to be made to make 
machine molding profitable is about 1000 molds for the 
more expensive pattern rig and a correspondingly small 
number for the less expensive rig. 

9. It requires a smaller number of large pieces to be 
made to pay for new pattern equipment, since the saving 
per piece is larger in proportion to cost of pattern than in 
the case of small pieces. 

10. Through the use of these practically indestructible 
pattern plates in place of loose iron patterns, the cost of 
maintaining patterns in repair is reduced and the neces- 
sity of preserving and caring for duplicate sets of patterns 
in wood or iron is obviated, 

11. The best results may be obtained from a system of 
specialized labor, which allows the machine operator to de- 
vote himself exclusively to molding and pouring; that is, 
allows the machine operator to perform only such work be- 
sides actual molding which will still make it possible to hold 
him responsible for good castings. Carrying iron, shifting 
weights and strippers, shaking out and, if possible, cutting 
over sand should be performed by common labor—machine 
operators to be. This suggests the employment of surface 
or overhead carriers as labor-saving devices. 

12. A saving of about 5 per cent. of iron in machine 
over hand molded castings seems not unreasonable to ex- 
pect. An incidental effect on factory economy is suggested 
by the report of a case where a reduction in the cost ot 
grinding and mounting small cast ranges was secured, after 
the castings were molded by machinery. 

13. The manner, most apt to be successful, of making 
molding machine installation, is: 

First, determine that you have enough patterns of which 
the necessary number of molds are to be made to keep a 
number of machines busy. 

Second, see that your organization, from manager to ma- 
chine operator, is prepared to back the machine with in- 
telligence, energy and enthusiasm. 

Third, select carefully the make of machine best suited 
‘# your work. Start with not less than two machines and 
jet all be of the same make; this simplifies matters, gives an 
opportunity to make competition between operators, and 
avoids concentrating on the one man all adverse criticism 
of influence. Employ every means to shield operators from 
sight and influence of the rest of the shop. Have a demon- 
strator put up a day’s work for the sake of its influence on 
your organization and the operator, and to insure apparatus 
and equipment being in working order for maximum output 
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Fourth, after having begun right, see that your installa- 
tion continues to work right. : 
14. The increased use of molding machinery will result 
in increased standardization of parts and reduction in the 
variety of patterns. 
‘esa ici ; 


New Publications. 


The Methods of the United States Steel Corporation 
for the Commercial Sampling and Analysis of Iron 
Ores.—By the Chemists’ Committee of the United 
States Steel Corporation. 6 x 9 in 


pages, 32. 


-> paper cover; 


This publication is the first fruit of the work of the 
Chemists’ Committee appointed to unify the methods of 
sampling and analysis of materials consumed and pro- 
duced by the United States Steel Corporation. The com- 
mittee consists of J. M. Camp, Carnegie Steel Company ; 
William Brady, Illinois Steel Company; W. B. N. Hawk 
National Tube Company; A. B. Clemence, American Steel 
& Wire Company; E. A. Separk, Oliver Iron Mining 
Company, and G. D. Chamberlain, Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany. The procedure was to have the chemists of each 
of the subsidiary companies separately prepare a selected 
group of methods representing their best practice. The 
methods now published were produced by adding together 
the best points of those submitted, and it is expected that 
those promulgated by the committee will be put in use 
to the exclusion of all others. Beginning with sam- 
pling, eight pages of the report are devoted to this im- 
portant feature of iron ore determination. Then follow 
the various methods. For iron the bichromate and per- 
manganate methods are presented; for silica, two meth- 
ods; for phosphorus, four, the last being used where 
titanium is present; for alumina, two; for manganese, 
four; for lime and magnesia, one each; for sulphur, two. 
The pamphlet is an example of the vast amount of good 
work that has been done by Steel Corporation committees 
in the standardization of practice in all lines, 


Practical Methods for the Iron and Steel Works 
Chemist. By J. K. Heess, chief chemist for the Car- 
negie Steel Company, New Castle. Pa. 6 x 9 in.; 
cloth bound, pages, 60. Chemical Publishing Com- 
pany, Easton, Pa. 

The author says that he lays no claim to the methods 
of analysis presented except in some modifications and 
details of handling. Credit has been given where it has 
been found possible to locate the name of the originator, 
and no methods are given which have not been tried out 
With few exceptions but one method is given for each 
determination, this being the one found best adapted to 
the work, under the conditions existing at iron and steel 
works laboratories. Throughout the book chemical for- 
mulz are used instead of names, the idea being to help 
fix the formule in the mind of the chemist. The intro- 
ductory pages, comprising Part I, are devoted to the 
laboratory, to miscellaneous directions, to details of the 
elements used in the work, a table of factors, molecu- 
lar formule and standard solutions and reagents. In 
’art II nine pages are given to iron ore analysis, two 
pages to limestone, two pages to blast furnace slag, two 
pages to iron analysis, 10 pages to steel and 25 pages to 
slags and cinders, fluorspar, fire brick, boiler water, 
gases, bearing metals, &e. 


—— + e—____ 


The Buckeye Steel Castings Company.—At a recent 
meeting of the Board of Directors of the Buckeye Steel 
Castings Company, Columbus, Ohio, the construction of 
two more large steel buildings at the company’s plant 
was authorized. Work on the new buildings will be 
started about January 1. One will be for the coupler 
department and will be 245 x 420 ft. The building now 
used for the car coupler department will be occupied by 
the car bolster and steel under frame department, which 
requires more room. The other new structure will be a 
core building, which will be about the same size as the 
coupler building. Two of the steel furnaces at the plant 
will also be rebuilt and their capacity doubled. The new 
additions will add about 25 per cent. to the capacity of 
the Buckeye Company’s plant. 
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Machine Molding for Large Castings.* 


The Experience of an Engine Works with 
Handy Men. 


BY C. S. BONSALL.T 
When I first began to attend these meetings and 
listened to gentlemen telling us how their molders were 
limiting output and in other ways injuring the business 
I would say to myself, “ There must be something. wrong 
in the method of managing his business.” I had a self- 
satisfied fecling that the company with which I am asso- 
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We began to wonder 
thought the trouble must be with the 


quated methods had been in vogue. 
what was wrong; 
foreman. Yes, a little. He had been the president of a 
iocal iron molders’ union in one of the larger cities of my 
State. A change was made which showed some improve- 
ment, but not as much as we had reason to expect for the 
great expenditure, especially when comparing it with the 
results obtained from a modernly equipped extension of 
our machine shops, which we built at about the same 
time. Then we began a more systematic investigation. 
About this time I attended our convention of 1905. 
The molding machine was under discussion. I took but 
little interest, however, as the consensus of opinion 
seemed to be that the molding machine was of little value 





Fig. 1.—Gas Engine Bed.—Floor Work Job. 





Fig. 2.—Gas Engine Cylinders, 18 In. Bore, 21 
9 Hr. 


ciated was in no such predicament. Now, I was not 
trained in close touch with the foundry, although my 
company has always operated one in connection with its 
business. I learned the machinist’s trade and when 
finally called upon to manage the manufacturing end of 
ihe business gave most of my attention to that part of 
it with which I was most familiar, relying wholly upon 
the foundry foreman for results in that department. 
Then we built a new and modernly equipped foundry. 
After it had been in operation a year we found that the 
thousands of dollars we had spent had not enabled us to 
reduce the cost of castings from our old foundry prae- 
tice, where hand manipulated jib cranes and other anti- 
~ *A paper read at the convention of the National Founders’ 


Association, New York, November 18, 1908. 
+ Buckeye Engine Company, Salem, Ohio. 


Handy Man with Helper, 14 Hr. 
11,800 Lb. 





Skilled Mechanic with Helper, 18 Hr, Weight, 


In. Stroke.— Molds Made on Machine. Time for Skilled Mechanic with Helper, 
Weight, 3650 Lb. 


unless there were large numbers of duplicate castings to 
be made, and we had but a limited number of any one 
piece to make. I well remember the occasion. The dis- 
cussion closed and one or two other subjects were taken 
up, when a recess was proposed for luncheon. Mr. Pes- 
sano succeeded in securing the floor and with so much 
earnestness addressed a few words to us that it impressed 
me very much. It was really the inspiration which has 
enabled us to throw off the union millstone which we 
have since found was around our necks, although we did 
not realize it at the time. Mr. Pessano said: “I wish 
to say one more word about the molding machine. Get 
one or more, put them in, make molds on them. It does 
not matter whether you actually save money by operating 
them or not; keep at it and you will soon discover they 
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will be of great value in the more economical manage- 
ment of your foundry.” 

Immediately upon my return home we commenced 
operations upon the lines suggested by him, which have 
since been worked out by us in a very satisfactory man- 
ner. A year later we became convinced that it was im- 
possible to obtain the results sought as long as the Iron 
Molders’ Union had a foothold in our foundry. This 
was two years ago. A strike was called in our shop 
June 29 last because we had more than the union ratio 
of apprentices. 

Now comes what I deem of interest to all who still 
have that millstone about their necks, the union shop: 
In July, of course, our costs went up and production 
down. In August our production was back to almost 
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engine castings are more expensive to make than steam 
engine castings. Now, we have discovered two things: 
First, that in our core shop we are getting more and 
better cores with one-third the skilled employees than 
formerly. This is also true in the foundry, where skilled 
molders are employed only for drawing patterns, dressing 
molds and setting cores. Handy men shovel and ram 
sand. We have a number of skilled molders who have 
not had a rammer in their hands for over two months. 
Second, the molding machine has been of benefit to us in 
reducing cost and enabling us to obtain better castings. 

I have photos showing some of the larger castings 
made since the strike was called. One of these is a photo 
of a triplex pump housing made by us for a neighbor 
during the hight of the strike. This was taken to illus- 





Fig. 3.—Gas Engine Bed Made Partly on Molding Machine and Rammed with Pneumatic Rammer.—Weight, 9300 Lb. 


a 





Fig. 4.—Steam Engine Bed Made by Handy Man.—Time with Helper, 30 Hr. Weight, 5600 Lb. Above are two distance pieces 
for gas engine, molded by handy man on second day he worked on the floor. Time, with helper, for two castings, 9 h 
° Weight, 960 lb. each. 


normal, with costs about 50 per cent. greater than the 
average. In September production was normal and costs 
not over 10 per cent. above the mean of the previous 
year. In October we succeeded in increasing our output 
40 per cent. above the average of the previous year, and 
the cost was more than 15 per cent. less. From experi- 
ence we firmly believe that we could not have secured 
this output in our foundry with union molders at any 
cost. 

We are unable to give a fair comparison of costs and 
production for the reason that our old records are based 
upon steam engine castings alone, while records since 
the strike are mostly on gas engine castings, as we were 
just adding that line when the strike was called. All 
of you are no doubt acquainted with the fact that gas 


trate how many of us have been hoodwinked by the union 
for many years past. Is it not so that all of you who 
have not been trained in actual foundry practice have 
been given to understand that the art of molding is a 
mysterious one and with few exceptions could not be 
practiced sutcessfully by an honest, sober and indus- 
trious man, but that he must necessarily be privileged 
to take a few days after each pay to sober up and also 
carry a bottle into the shop with him in the morning to 
help him practice his mysterious craft during the day? 
Well, we have exploded this myth, as the casting re- 
ferred to was made by a handy man who had not been 
at the business more than six weeks. It is not a molding 
machine job, but was made in a drag, cheek and cope 
flask in the manner in which molds have been made for 
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many years. The entire mold was put up by this man 
at a labor cost to us of $13. One year ago we had a 
union molder, to whom we paid $3.50 per day, who made 
a mold from the same pattern, in the same way, at a 
labor cost of $44.20. 

Another instance is the bed casting, front and rear 
views of which are shown, Fig. 1. The weight is 
11,800 Ib. This mold was bedded in the floor and, in- 
cluding the cope, was rammed by a handy man with a 
helper in 14 hr. The pattern was drawn, the mold 
dressed, cores set and the mold closed in 18 hr. by a 
skilled molder and his helper. 

Where we are making our greatest progress, however, 
is on the molding machine. Referring to the gas engine 
cylinder of 18-in. bore, 21-in. stroke and weighing 3650 
lb.. in Fig. 2: This casting was rammed on a machine, 
the pattern drawn by crane, the mold dressed, cores set 
and the mold poured the same day. The actual time of 
the skilled mechanic with his helper was 9 hr. 

In another case, a distance piece for a gas engine 
was made on a molding machine, the pattern drawn by 
crane, the mold dressed and core set by a skilled molder 
and his helper in 9 hr. The weight of the cleaned casting 
was 3800 Ib. 

You will also note a view, Fig. 3, of a bed casting 
made partly on a molding machine and partly by hand. 
The machine was not strong enough to ram the mold 
when the flask was full of sand, so we put all the sand 
in the flask that the machine would handle and after- 
ward filled the flask and rammed with a pneumatic 
rammer. If the machine were strong enough to handle 
the load we would be able to complete the mold set cores 
and cast the same day with a skilled molder and his 
helper—9 hr.—and the help of a handy man for 3 hr. to 
assist in dressing the mold. The weight of the casting 
is 9300 Ib. 

Next you will notice a view of an uncleaned bed with 
two castings resting on top, Fig. 4. This bed casting is 
shown just as it comes from the floor and was made by 
a man who had been working 10 weeks at the business, 
in 50 -hr., with helper. He rammed the mold, drew the 
pattern, dressed it, set the cores and did all the work. 
The weight is 5600 lb. The two uncleaned castings on 
top of the bed referred to above are distance pieces for 
gas engines, each weighing 960 lb. These were made on 
the molding machine by another handy man with helper 
in 9 hr. He drew the pattern, dressed the molds and set 
the cores. This was done the second day after he was 
put on the work. He had been helping a skilled molder 
for about six weeks. 

Now this is what has been accomplished in four 
months after the strike was called. I think you will 
agree with me that it is fair progress, although I will 
admit we see many places where economy may yet be 
practiced which would be impossible if the old condi- 
tions existed. 

I wish to take this opportunity to thank the officers 
of this association for the magnificent support given us. 
We recognize that it would have been impossible to win 
out in so short a time, if ever, without their help. Com- 
missioner McClintock was untiring in his efforts to get 
men and his advice was invaluable. The men sent us were 
on the whole fine mechanics. A very few were unde- 
sirable, but they were let out early in the strike. There 
is one thing I think worth mentioning. Of all the men 
sent us by the National Founders’ Association we were 
obliged to discharge but one man for drunkenness, and 
to-day 100 per cent. of our foundry force are sober men 
who are on duty every day, unless absent on account of 
legitimate illness. I am satisfied every foundry in this 
country can obtain the same conditions as at present 
enjoyed by us if the same methods are pursued. I 
firmly believe, however, that you cannot succeed with 
the open shop until the union molder recognizes he must 
conform to more equitable conditions. 

We are now building up a force of men who have not 
been trained in the bad atmosphere of the union shop, 


and in a short time when the volume of business through- . 


out the country has increased and molders are in de 
mand, when the old practice of hiring them from your 
neighbor is again in full swing, we will not be troubled 
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to any extent. We will be able to pay the few skilled 
molders and coremakers the highest rate of wages and 
they will not care to change, as they are not called upon 
to ram or shovel sand or do any heavy labor, which is 
manifestly the work of the handy man. 


The Grant Pulley Rivet Spinner. 


For riveting the spokes in steel rim pulleys, a noise- 
less rotary rivet spinning machine has recently been made 
by the Grant Mfg. & Machine Company, Bridgeport, 
Conn. The spokes used in these pulleys are made of 
round steel, 1% in. in diameter, having a tenon turned 
on the end entering the rim % in. in diameter, thus leay- 
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A Rivet Spinning Machine for Securing the Spokes in the Rims 
of Steel Pulleys, Built by the Grant Mfg. & Machine Com- 
pany, Bridgeport, Conn. 


ing a -in. shoulder on which the steel rim rests. After 
a few trials to obtain the proper length of the tenon it 
was found that the spokes could be headed so perfectly 
that scarcely any surplus metal was left on the ends of 
the spokes to be removed, by grinding or otherwise, to 
make them flush with the surface of the pulley rim. 

The illustration shows that provision has been made 
in the adjustable knee or table at two places to receive 
an arbor. This is to accommodate pulleys ranging in 
size from 12 to 60 in. in diameter. When the large pul- 
leys are to be riveted the arbor is inserted in the lower 
hole in the knee and for the small ones in the upper one. 
Several arbors are provided, ranging in size from 2% 
to 414 in. in diameter, to support the different hubs used 
in the construction of the pulleys. 
cilia tasniln 

The German Steel Syndicate’s statement shows deliv- 
eries of A products in September, reckoned in ingots, of 
404,608 metric tons, as against 419,623 tons in September, 
1907, when the decline began, being especially noticeable 
in shapes. The deliveries in the first nine months of this 
year, of semifinished steel, railroad material and shapes 
amounted to 3,649,565 tons, as against 4,362,607 tons to 
September 30, 1907, a falling off of 713,042 tons. 
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The Diamond Self-Closing Die Head. 








A new automatic die head made by the Diamond 
Power Specialty Company, Detroit, Mich., possesses a 
number of original features. These include the arrange- 
ment for discharging the chips from the die head, the 
manner of overcoming unequal wear on the cutting 
blades or chasers, the unusual range of diameters of work 
to each size of head and the very small size of the die 
head. It is described as of simple but very strong and 





Fig. 1.—The New Automatic Die Head Made by the Diamond 
Power Specialty Company, Detroit, Mich. 


durable construction. Fig. 1 shows a general view of 
the die head and Fig. 2 details of some of its parts. 
With this die head a saving of wear, power and time 
is made, due to not reversing the motion of machine to 
unscrew the die after the thread is cut to the length de- 
sired, which can be made to uniform distances or lengths, 
as up to a shoulder, which is impossible with solid dies. 
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piece of steel on the turret slide to actuate the closing 
lever of the die on the backward motion of the turret or 
it can be closed by hand. 

Any thread can be cut with the die head on stock 
suited to its size, right or left hand, standard, square, 
acme, Whitworth, pipe or special threads of various 
pitches, and it can also be used as a forming tool for 
small articles by using special blades of proper shape. 

This method of overcoming the wear on the taper of 
the dies is unique. This is accomplished by mounting the 
die blades on pivots in the body of the die, so that in 
drawing them together with the adjusting ring the outer 
end, where the heaviest wear comes, closes in faster than 
the part nearer the pivots, thus compensating for the 
unequal wear and securing threads of uniform diameter 
throughout their length. This is considered an important 
improvement. 

The die head is constructed so that it frees itself 
readily and quickly of chips through amply large open- 
ings provided for that purpose and through which the 
chips are flushed out by the oil used for cutting the 
thread, hence no chance is given for the chips to bunch 
and spoil the thread. 

This head is claimed to be smaller than any other die 
head on the market, which should be an advantage; not- 
withstanding this decrease in size, rigidity is maintained. 
It is to be noticed that the closing ring is outside of the 
die blades and has its bearing on the latter immediately 
over the point where the greatest cutting stress comes, 
thus giving a very rigid die. Any wear between this clos- 
ing ring and the die blade holders is taken up in adjust- 
ing the die for size, therefore this wear does not accumu- 
late with use. 

——o+e@.-- - - 

Rotterdam Ore Receipts in 1907.—Gust. H. Mueller, 
the head of the well-known large shipping firm at Rot- 
terdam, has just issued, as consul general of Roumania 
at that port, his very handsomely equipped annual re- 
port in the French language. Although dealing specifical- 
ly with the commerce of Rotterdam and of Holland, it 
contains a number of reviews of all the leading staples, 
including iron and the base metals. Mr. Mueller’s firm 
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FRONT VIEW SECTION E-F 


The diameters are also more accurate to standard diam- 
eters. By turning a ring on the body of the die head, 
which has micrometer graduations, an accurate adjust- 
ment is always possible, and it is adjustable for wear, 
while solid dies are not, and dies which are cut through 
on one side to permit of a small amount of adjustment 
are likely to warp in hardening and to crack in adjust- 
ing, either of which precludes its use for accurate work. 

The length of the thread is adjusted to a nicety by an 
internal stop pin actuated by the work, if so desired, thus 
enabling it to be used on an ordinary turret machine or 
an automatic screw machine, or the stop pin can be re- 
moved and a thread of any length can be cut. For 
heavy or rough work a stop can be furnished to move 
the closing ring, which permits of taking two cuts in pro- 
ducing the thread. It can be closed by fastening a small 
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SECTION G-H 
Fig. 2.—Details of Some of the Parts of the Diamond Self-Closing Die Head. 


SECTION I-J 


is closely allied with iron ore shipping, and the volume 
contains a series of interesting statistical tables dealing 
with iron ore imports and exports. Rotterdam is the re- 
ceiving port for practically all of the Spanish ore which 
Germany imports, the quantity received being 2,408,877 
metric tons in 1907. It receives also a large share of 
the Swedish ores shipped to Germany—1,814,892 tons 
out of 2,857,853 tons sent in 1907—the total exports 
from Sweden to all countries having been 3,467,294 tons. 
Of manganese ore Rotterdam received 293,651 tons in 
1907, of which 246,162 tons came from Russia, 24,130 
tons from India and 22,926 tons from Brazil. Antwerp 
was the receiving port for 318,323 tons of manganese ore, 
of which 160, 200 tons came from India, 72,112 tons from 
Russia, 37,857 tons from Norway and 31,967 tons from 
Brazil. 
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A New Ferracute Cold Rolling Mill. 


A rolling mill recently shipped to a foreign mint by 
the Ferracute Machine Company, Bridgeton, N. Y., is 
illustrated in Fig. 1. This machine, while in general ap- 
pearance and construction not unlike other machines of 
its class, contains several new features, and was de- 
signed by Oberlin Smith, the president and mechanical 
engineer of the company. As the illustration shows, it is 
motor driven, a General Electric 50-hp., 220-volt motor 
being used. The gearing ratio is 19 to 2 and gives 44 
rev. per min. to the rolls. 

The housings are bolted to a cast iron base, or bed- 
plate, and contain phosphor-bronze boxes for the roll 
bearings. The rolls are made of a special metal of close 
texture, and are 10 in. in diameter, and the distance 
between the roll housings is 9 in. The rolls are adapted 
for rolling strips of metal of this width and any thick- 
ness up to % in. The upper roll is supported by four 
heavy springs at a tension considerably in excess of the 
weight of the roll, which tension is regulated by the nuts 
shown at the top of the roll housings. The roll is by this 
means kept tight against the upper bearing surface, 
eliminating the film of oil that would otherwise be found 
between the roll and its bearing, and which would af- 
fect the extreme accuracy necessary in rolling strips of 
metal for coinage purposes. 

The roll is adjusted by wedges, which are moved in 
and out by a screw connected by a train of gears to a 
dial crank. The dials, of which a detail is given in 
Fig. 2, indicate the distance between the upper and lower 
rolls, and consequently the thickness of the rolled strip. 
The dial at the left reads in hundredths of an inch, and 
the one at the right in ten-thousandths. One revolution 
of the crank moves the dial hand at the left one division, 
or 0.01 in., and each one hundredth indicated on the left 
hand dial is subdivided into a hundred parts on the right 
hand dial. If it is desired to rol] a strip 0.2506 in. thick, 
the crank would be turned until the dial hand at the left 
pointed at 25 and the dial crank at 6. 

The gears and roller ends are protected by guards and 
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Fig. 2.—Detail of the Roll Ends, Showing the Dials Indicating 
to 0.0001 In. the Thickness Rolled. 


all working parts of the mill are accessible. Its total 
length from right to left is 8 ft. 1 in.; its depth, front to 
back, is 6 ft. 8 in., and its hight, 7 ft. 9 in. The total 
weight, including the motor, is 25,000 Ib. 





Fig. 1.—A Rolling Mill for Coin Metal Built by the Ferracute Machine Company, Bridgeton, N. J. 
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A New Wells Tapper and Threader. 


The tapping and threading machine, Fig. 1, is de- 
signed for general machine shop use for tapping and 
threading a large range of special pieces, either in small 
or large quantities, the capacity being *4 in. The essen- 
tial features of the machine, which is built by the F. FE. 
Wells & Son Company, Greenfield, Mass., are a back 
gear drive with quick reverse mechanism, the tail block 
and oil pump and pan. 

The back gear mechanism consists of an internal 
gear integral with the cone pulley, the power being trans- 
mitted through a rawhide intermediate gear to a gear 
engaging the spindle by means of a friction. One move- 
ment of the handle shown at the top of the machine en- 
gages this friction for the tapping and threading. The 
opposite motion operates the quick reverse, the driving 
friction being thrown out and another friction thrown in, 
causing the spindle to reverse, driven direct from the 
cone pulley. This lever handle thus serves to start, re- 
verse or stop the machine. These same functions may 
be performed, especially on small work, by pressing up 
or holding back on the tail block. The machine also has 
an automatic trip and reverse, which may be set for 
reversing at any desired point. The action of the trip 
is to cause a plunger to engage a cam mounted on the 
back gear friction. 

The tail block is furnished with hardened steel jaws 








Fig. 4.—-The Use of a Long Shank Taper Tap, Tapping Several 
Nuts in Succession. 


for holding round or square work. For odd shaped pieces 
false jaws may be made and used in place of those 
regularly provided. The tail block may be set either 
side of center for tapping work out of center. The small 
lever at the back of tail block is used for starting the 
tap or die on larger size work, but under ordinary condi- 
tions it is sufficient to press up the tail block by hand. 
The face of the tail block is planed off square, so that 
small flat castings, too large to be held between the 
jaws, can be held in the hands against the jaws for tap- 
ring up to 5-16 or 84 in. holes. <A special positive drive 
tap chuck is furnished with the machine, which drives 
the tap by the squared part and at the same time centers 
it by the round shank. 

The illustrations include those showing special uses 
of the machine. In Fig. 2 special round nuts are being 
tapped, held in jaws made to fit the work, as it was im- 
portant not to mar the outside surface. In Fig. 3 a die 
is being used in place of the tap chuck for threading a 
bolt. Fig. 4 shows the use of a long taper tap, used with- 
out reversing, the nuts being strung upon the shank; the 
tail block*has sufficient movement to permit of this. 

The pump is of the plain plunger tyre and is driven 

















Fig. 1—The New Tapping and Threading Machine Built by the —qipect from the spindle. It draws oil from a small tank 
F. E. Wells & Son Company, Greenfield, Mass. . an : 
and givés an even flow of oil which does not spatter; the 
degree’ of flow is regulated by a petcock. j 
— »@+e—____ 


The members of the trades unions employed in the 
shipbuilding plant of Furness, Withy & Co., Hartlepool, 
England, voted November 4, at the rate of 10 to 1, to give 
a year’s triak.to Sir Christopher Furness’ profit-sharing 
proposition. The thousands of employees in the Hartle- 
pool plant will buy stock in the concern immediately, .on 
which they will receive a 4 per cent. dividend, whether 
the company has a surplus at the end of the year or not. 
The stock will be paid for by a 5 per cent. deduction from 
wages, until the indebtedness is cleared. The venture is 
said to be the largest profit-sharing scheme ever at- 
tempted. In the agreement between Sir Christopher and 
the unions a pledge by the men against future strikes is 
exacted. All disputes and differences will be left to a 
work’s council, composed of an equal number of officials 





Fig. 2.—The Machine as Used for Tapping Round Nuts Held in : 
Special Jaws. and workmen. 
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The Gray Planer Speed Variator. 


For shops in which the planer work is such as to make 
different cutting speeds desirable, the speed changing de- 
vice manufactured by the G. A. Gray Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, is being introduced. It is essentially an ar- 


Two Views of the Speed Changing 
rangement of belted cone pulleys with means for easily 
shifting the belt and affords four cutting speeds with a 
constant return speed. One cone is mounted on the céon- 
stant speed shaft, on the end of which is the pulley that 
drives the table on its -return stroke, and the other is 
mounted on the variable speed shaft, on the end of which 
is the pulley that drives the table on its cutting stroke. 
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The constant speed shaft may be driven either by belt 
directly from a line shaft, through a pair of tight and 
loose pulleys, or, as shown in the illustration, it may be 
geared to a motor shaft, thus making an entirely self- 
contained drive. The variable speed shaft is driven from 
the constant speed shaft through an endless belt. 

A change of speed is effected by turning a hand wheel 


by the G. A. Gray Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


conveniently located at the side of the housings, and 
which shifts the belt from step to step of the cones. The 
variable speed shaft is moyed to and from the constant 
speed shaft by a long lever which loosens the belt while 
the speed is being changed and at all other times keeps it 
under the proper driving tension. ‘To further facilitate 
the shifting of the belt the shoulders of the cone steps 
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are beveled off as shown and the shifting mechanism is 
arranged so as to shift the belt first where it goes to a 
smaller step and last to a larger step of the other cone. 
This reduces the wear on the belt due to shifting. The 
hand wheel operates the duplex belt shifter by means of 
a cylindrical cam, mounted between the cones. 

The large stationary pedestal bearings for the con- 
stant speed shafts are fitted with phosphor bronze bushes, 
automatically lubricated by ring The sliding 
pedestals for the variable speed shaft are turned out to 
form sockets for the large ball shaped cast iron bearing 
blocks, which are also fitted with ring oiling phosphor 
bronze bushes. These form swivel bearings and insure 
perfect alignment of the shaft bearings under all condi- 
tions. 

The speed is changed without stopping the motor, 
which saves the time usually wasted in waiting for the 
armature and pulleys to come to rest. The momentum of 
the two cones, supplementing that of the heavy flywheel 
pulley, reduces the shock on the motor at each reversal 
of the table. 

The device is rigidly built, and as can be seen in the 
illustrations, is quite simple and is devoid of complicated 
or delicate parts that could get out of adjustment or 
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The Wizard Quick-Change Drill Chuck and 
Collets. 
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With the combination of the Wizard drill chuck and 
collets as mace by the McCrosky Reamer Company, Mead- 
ville, Pa., all sizes and shapes of drills, taps, reamers, 
counterbores or similar special can be used in 
rapid succession without stopping the machine in which 
they are operated. The chuck shown in Fig. 1 fits in the 
spindie of the machine, and while the latter is running 
a light grasping of the outside collar of the chuck over- 
comes a spiral spring within it and throws the key slot 
that a collet may be released or another in- 
serted.+ When the hand is removed from the collar the 
spring closes the key slot, and if a new collet has been 
inserted locks it in place. The tool is held rigid and 
perfectly centered, without any play. 

The collets, one of which may be seen in Fig. 2, are 
provided with a ring or flange to serve as a shoulder for 
the hand to press against in pushing the collet into the 
chuck or catching it when it is released. The conical 
upper end helps to lold the collet rigidly and center it 
perfectly, and incidentally facilitates starting it into the 
chuck. ‘The drive is direct and powerful. The chuck is 
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Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 


Fig. 4. 


Fig. 3. 


The Wizard Quick-Change Drill Chuck and Collets Made by the McCrosky Reamer Company, Meadville, Pa. 


cause trouble or annoyance. In the elimination of rapid 
running gears, an almost noiseless drive is secured, but 
what in the opinion of the manufacturer is more impor- 
tant is the doing away with vibration, which character- 
izes a self contained geared device, especially after it 
has been in use for some time and subjected to the severe 
duty imposed by planer service. 

The advantages claimed for the Gray speed variator 
are that it has no frictions to wear or require adjust- 
ment; no clutches to be injured or broken; no gears run- 
ning loose on their shafts at all times and likely to stick 
or cut; no sliding gears to be damaged if carelessly 
shifted, and no leaky oil reservoirs. In short, it is con- 
sidered to be practically fool and trouble proof. One of 
these speed variators has been driving a 56 in. x 27 ft. 
planer in the maker’s shop for two and a half years, is 
in active service and has withstood the most severe tests. 
The original endless belt that is still on it appears to be 
in as good condition as when first put on and has never 
been shortened. , 

scare aRgietoncewas 


A special commission which has been investigating 
the establishment of a technical high school at Hartford, 
Conn., has reported in favor of such an institution. The 
recommendation is for a new building adjacent to that 
occupied by the present manual training school, but there 
will be no connection between the two institutions in the 
matter of curriculum. 





machined from steei and is hardened and ground inside 
and out, The collets are drop forged from steel, and are 
machined, hardened and ground. The two drive keys for 
each collet are in one piece with the collet, so that they 
‘cannot work loose. 

Fig. 3 shows the manner of inserting a collet in which 
a drill has been fitted, and Fig. 4 the tool in place ready 
for use. The collets are made with either standard 
Morse sockets or blank, in which case they are left soft, 
so that they may easily be bored to receive the straight 
shanks of drills, taps, reamers, &c. Blank collets may 
be had 5-1000 in. over size, so that they may be hardened 
and ground after being fitted to the shank. To hold the 
tool in the collet a pin may be passed through both the 
collet and the tool shank, or if it is a small shank it may 
be flattened on one side to engage the pin. Heavy set 
screws may also be used or a tang may be ground on the 
end of the shank. 

The Wizard chucks are made in three sizes; the 
smallest takes a collet 15-16 in. in diameter, the next 
size 144 in. and the largest 1 11-16 in. An outfit consists 
of a chuck and one collet for each tool in the series of 
operations. Chucks to be used in the tailstock of a lathe 
‘an be furnished with the shank left soft so that it can 
be turned to fit. The company makes stands providing 
racks for any size chuck and its collets, on which they are 
held upright at a convenient hight to facilitate rapid 
changing of tools, and affording a permanent place for 
keeping them. 
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The Newton No. 7 Horizonta) Miller. 


In respect to the location of levers and the applica- 
tion of the feeds the latest design of the Newton Ma:- 
chine Tool Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., in plain milling 
machines is the No. 7 horizontal] slab miller. All the 





Fig. 2.—View of the Operating Side of 


movements of the machine can be controlled from the 
working side. The spindle of this machine is 8% in. 
diameter, having cross adjustment on the rail of 12 in. 
for convenience in setting the cutters to the work. The 
spindle is driven by a triple lead-bronze worm wheel of 
very steep pitch and a hardened steel worm, both of 
which run continually in oil, through intermediate gear- 
ing from a 50-hp. motor, as shown in Fig. 1. The table 
is spiral gear and rack driven, and has nine changes of 
geared feed through the speed box shown in Fig. 2. 
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Hand adjustment to the table is obtained by the 
hand wheel A mounted on the horizontal feed shaft, on 
which are also mounted the feed and fast traverse gears, 
either of these motions being obtained by the lever B 
operating the positive drive clutch. The drive for the 
feed, as may be seen in Fig. 1, is taken from the horizon- 
tal driving shaft through clutched bevel gears, which 


the Newton No. 7 Horizontal Miller 


permits of feeding the table in either direction regard- 
less of direction of rotation of spindle. This clutch is 
operated through bevel gearing by the lever C, Fig. 2. 

When the drive to the feed is disengaged, engaging 
the feed clutch by lever B holds the table securely in 
position, a convenience on any work where it is required 
to sink the cutter into the work. 

The cross rail is counterweighted, has reversing pow- 
er vertical adjustment operated by the counterweight 
lever D. The elevating screws have roller thrust bear- 
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ings at the top and bottom bearings. When sinking the 
cutter into the work, the rail is pulled down, which keeps 
the screws in tension and eliminates all danger of bend- 
ing, as would otherwise result from having the screws 
under compression if the rail were pulled down from the 
top, as was the former practice without the bottom bear- 
ings to the screws. There is also provided a gauge screw 
upon which are mounted four nuts for adjusting the rail 
for duplicate depth of cut. The work table of this ma- 
chine is 42 in. wide and of sufficient length to mill 8 ft. 
Distance between uprights is 50 in., and distance from 
center of spindle to top of work table is 50 in. Approx- 
imate net weight of machine is 96,000 pounds. 
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Kesco Steel Floor Plates. 


The Keystone Steel Company, whose central and sales 
offices are at Warren, Pa., has just completed in its mill 
at Wilmington, Del., the installation of what is claimed 
to be the largest and most efficient equipment in the world 
for the exclusive manufacture of wrought steel floor 
plates and shapes. The vice-president of the company has 
had extensive experience in floor plate manufacture and 
has installed appliances which are entirely new and 
which are very effective in producing flat plates. In the 
manufacture of these products the Keystone Steel Com- 
pany will hereafter be a specialist. The company owns 
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floors in power houses, &c. Heretofore they have been 
made by contract, but the demand has grown to such an 
extent that the Keystone Steel Company has arranged to 
meet the requirements of this trade for prompt service 
at attractive prices. It is the intention of this company 
to make practically immediate shipment of all thick- 
nesses from \ in. to % in., and in larger sized plates than 
it has heretofore been possible for any other mill to 
furnish. 
a OS 


Andrew Carnegie Opposes Steel Duties. 


The Century Magazine for December prints an article 
by Andrew Carnegie in which he advocates the abolition 
of the duties on steel and declares in favor of a tariff 
for revenue. Following is a portion of his argument: 

The writer has co-operated in making several reduc- 
tions as steel manufacturers became able to bear reduc- 
tions. To-day they need no protection, unless perhaps in 
some new specialties unknown to the writer, because steel! 
is now produced cheaper here than anywhere else, not- 
withstanding the higher wages paid per man. Not a ton 
of steel is produced in the world at as small an outlay 
for labor as in our own country. Our coke, coal and 
iron ores are much cheaper, because more easily obtained 
and transported, and our output per man is so much 
greater, owing chiefly to the large standardized orders 
obtainable only upon our continent; the specialized roll- 
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Diamond Pattern. 


Ribbed Pattern. 


Checkered Pattern 


Kesco Steel Floor Plates. 


patents which it believes cover the only arrangement of 
rolls known at the present time whereby the diamond 
ribbed and checkered patterns of steel floor plates and 
treads can be rolled absolutely flat and straight. They 
are also sheared accurately to specified size and form, 
thereby effecting a saving to the users by avoiding the 
time consuming and expensive necessity, which has pre- 
viously existed, of straightening and trimming to proper 
size by hand, after the plates have been delivered. Real- 
izing the importance of accurate cutting to specified size 
and shape, the company has installed specially built 
shears of the most improved type and largest capacity. 
Illustrations are herewith given of the three patterns 
of plates now ready for the market and to be known as 
Kesco plates. The company has adopted as its trade- 
mark this word overlaid on a diamond which in turn is 
overlaid on a keystone. These plates are made of open 
hearth steel of boiler plate quality. The high ductility of 
this steel causes it to sag or bend when overloaded, thus 
giving ample warning of dangerous conditions. The plates 
are of such strength, however, that a 5-16-in. plate weigh- 
ing 13% lb. per square foot will carry 222 lb. on a 3-ft. 
span. Not only do their greater strength and extreme 
toughness make steel plates much superior to cast iron 
plates, but the latter have to be drilled, whereas Kesco 
plates can be punched with an ordinary structural steel 
punch or cut with a cold chisel. In addition, there is the 
saving to builders or contractors in the fact that they 
have 30 per cent. less material to handle, and the further 
fact as an economical point that the floor and stair sup- 
ports having to carry so much less load can be lighter. 
Hardly an article has been brought forward in recent 
years for building construction which has met with such 
unqualified approval as wrought steel floor plates for fire 
escapes, stairways, trench covers in steam heating plants, 


ing mills; machinery kept weeks upon uniform shapes 
without change of rolls, and several other advantages. 
Britain and Germany are the only important steel man- 
ufacturing nations other than ourselves. I am assured 
by one who has recently examined the matter that he 
found even in Germany to-day that the cost per ton for 
labor was greater than with us, unusually high as our 
wages are at present. 

Were there free trade in iron and steel between 
America and Europe, a few orders might go abroad at 
times when American mills were fully occupied and high 
prices prevailed, and this would be advantageous to our 
country ; but if these shipments amounted to much, prices 
would rise in Europe, and prevent further exports to 
our market. The United States made last year more steel 
(over 23,000,000 tons) than Germany, Britain, France 
and Belgium combined. New steel works are under con- 
struction which will produce enough to enable her to 
make more than the whole world besides. This she will 
do within five years, probably within three. The day has 
passed when any foreign country can seriously affect our 
steel manufactures, tariff or no tariff. The republic has 
become the home of steel, and this is the age of steel. 

It may probably be found that there exists the small! 
manufacturer of some specialty in steel which still needs 
a measure of protection. The writer hopes, if such there 
be, the committee will give patient attention to all such 
cases, It is better to err on the side of giving these too 
much, rather than too little, support. Every enterprise 
of this kind should be fostered. The writer speaks only 
of the ordinary articles and forms of steel as being able 
to stand without protection. He hopes there are to-day 
pioneers in several new lines requiring protection which 
will be generously given temporarily. The committee 
should welcome such special cases, 
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Steel Breakages. 


The Study of Failures in Service. 


A paper was read before the Engineering Section of 
the Britisn Association, at the recent Dublin meeting, 
on “The Study of Breakages of Steel Articles.” The 
author, W. Rosenhain, is in charge of the metallurgical 
department of the British National Physical Testing La- 
boratory. The paper deals with the subject in a general 
way, and then emphasizes the argument by several ex- 
amples drawn from the records of the department. An 
abstract of the paper follows: 

The chief argument in favor of the study of break- 
ages by modern methods lies in this fact that it opens up 
a large amount of valuable knowledge of the properties 
of engineering materials not otherwise obtainable. Or- 
dinary investigations do not and cannot reproduce the 
conditions of actual practice. 

In applying the results of these experiments there is 
left a certain element of uucertainty which engineers 
reckon with by means of factors of safety, or by modifi- 
cations of design resulting from practical experience 
of how such things behave in practice. These methods 
usually succeed in avoiding failures, but at the expense 
of economy or efficiency. Breakages show that factors 
of safety and the results of experience have been insufli- 
cient to prevent failure, and it is just the study of these 
cases that will enable us to correct our views. 

Three Main Causes of Failure, 

The causes of failure may be classed into three large 
groups: 

1. Defects arising from the manufacture of material. 

2. Defects arising from incorrect treatment of the 
material during the process of construction. 

3. Defects arising during the life of the structure or 
machine. 

The first of these groups is, of necessity, a wide one. 
A few typical cases may be mentioned when dealing with 
steel. Thus the material may be defective on account 
of the presence in it of undue quantities of impurities. 
The distribution of impurities through the metal is also 
of importance, which leads to the subject of segregation 
and the soundness of steel. The quality of the steel may 
also have been seriously impaired by burning or over- 
heating. Under group 2 come the various mechanical 
processes to which the metal is subjected in the workshops. 
Punching and shearing, if carelessly performed, give rise 
to more or less unsuspected weaknesses. Cold working 
applied even to mild steel, especially if applied at all 
locally, may be an exceedingly dangerous proceeding. 

Turning to group 3, we find some cases in which the 
most careful investigation can find no sign either of in- 
herent defects or injurious treatment during manufacture 
or construction. In these cases the material has been 
subjected to undue stresses while in use and has natural- 
ly failed. Actual faulty design is probably one of the 
rarest of these cases. More frequent, and, therefore, 
more serious, are the operations of forces which do not 
readily lend themselves to calculation, such as the heat 
expansion and contraction arising in steam boilers and 
to a lesser extent in all heat engines. 

In illustration of these general considerations four 
examples of failures, which have been investigated in 
this manner, will be described : 

Case 1.—A Large Gun Failure, 

The first case is that of the inner tube of a large gua 
which developed internal cracks after an abnormally 
short life. Mechanical tests were carried out consisting 
of tensile tests on pieces cut parallel with, and at right 
angles to, the axis of the tube. Alternating stress tests 
were performed on pieces cut the same way, and a spe- 
cial test producing the working conditions and consist- 
ing of a repeated tensile test. The tests as a whole show 
that the material is weak as regards elastic limit and 
ultimate stress, and much below normal material. 

The resistance under alternating stress is somewhat 
low, and the special test shows the material is very weak 
under repeated shock, being approximately as weak as 
wrought iron. The greater part of the inner surface was 
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polished with fine emery paper, when a large number 
of cracks were revealed running in every direction, show- 
ing that the failure was not due to any localized flaw 
or defect. Eight sections were then prepared for micro- 
scopic examination, together with two sections from a 
tube which had given good results. The general structure 
is quite normal, both as to size of grain and interlock- 
ing of constituents. It was found to be impossible to 
trace the course taken by the main fracture among the 
constituents. The steel, however, shows in a marked 
degree two features nearly always seen in commercial 
steels, namely, (1) minute black holes in the polished 
surface, and (2) grayish green inclosures of foreign mat- 
ter. The small holes are very probably connected with 
the mechanical properties. This view is strengthened by 
microphotographs, where cracks, ramifying from the 
main fracture, are seen to run from one to another of 
these black marks. The grayish green globules are seen 
in both the normal and broken gun tube, but particu- 
larly so in the latter. In some of the specimens from 
the broken tube it is impossible to find a square milli- 
meter free from them. It is believed that these are par- 
ticles of slag which have not been able to free them- 
selves from the molten steel. 

Tests by heat tinting show the absence of ghosts or 
phosphorus segregation. The analysis is as follows: 

Per cent. Per cent. 

Phosphorus 


Silicon Manganese 


Sulphur 


0.53 


This must be accepted as a satisfactory composition. 

The micros¢opic evidence, when correlated with the 
results of the mechanical tests, leads to the conclusion 
that, as regards composition, heat treatment, and me- 
chanical treatment, the steel of the fractured gun tube is 
normal. Its strength, however, is seriously impaired by 
the presence in its mass of a very large number of slag 
inclosures. The premature failure of the tube is ascribed 
to this defect, which is due to the original condition of 
the ingot. 

Cases 2 and 3.—Holler Plate and Crank Pin. 

The second case is that of a boiler plate, which by 
local deformation had been so weakened that it subse- 
quently failed in use. 

The third case is that of a locomotive crank pin, 
which broke off in service, with an apparently clean, 
fairly smooth, fracture. The outer layers of the pin 
were case hardened, so that it was impossible to subject 
them to mechanical examination. The analyses show 
nothing to indicate defective or unsatisfactory material, 
and the mechanical tests also indicate steel of satisfac- 
tory quality. Several sections were cut for microscopic 
examination, both longitudinally and transversely. The 
general structure is normal except for two features. One 
is the great angularity of the ferrite areas, and the other 
is the sorbitic nature of the pearlite. The first is detri- 
mental, but is counterbalanced by the latter. Both these 
special features are due to the case hardening and subse- 
quent quenching which the steel has undergone. The 
structure of the case hardened layer is typically marten- 
site, well defined needles crossing at 120 degrees. It is 
characteristic of steel which has undergone very vigorous 
hardening treatment, and is suggestive of quenching from 
too high a temperature. In the transverse section hard- 
ening cracks become apparent at once, extending in many 
cases through the entire thickness of the hard case. In 
order to examine the pin from this point of view the 
surface was polished and examined with a low power 
microscope. The whole surface was found to be covered 
with a network of cracks, some of them of considerable 
size. 

The general character of the cracks and their dis- 
tribution, together with the thermal history of the pin 
as revealed by the microstructure, lead to the view that 
they were caused by the hardening process employed. It 
further appears probable that the fracture of the pin 
arose from the development of one or more of these cracks 
under the influence of the working stresses. 

Case 4.—A Large Shaft. 

The fourth example is that of a large shaft, intended 

to run at a high speed and to transmit a large amount 
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of power. It ran satisfactorily for a time, but ultimately 
fractured through a portion 12 in. in diameter. The frac- 
ture was peculiar in having an outer ring a little over an 
inch wide, which was very smooth and fine grained. The 
central portion of the shaft had broken with a very rough 
coarse grained fracture. The average chemical analysis 
is as follows: 


Ter cent. Per cent. 


PLS AdacAstecawn net 0.49 PROGRDOIER 65.6 isc ccesewe 0.04 
NN a iiig 0 5 > 5 tre ay aR 0.15 PRUMMOAOERE is ck ddssecds 0.71 
ee ee ee 0.04 BOING 6.504685 Kc en exes 0.03 


The outer layer and the bulk of the material show no 
marked difference in composition. 

For microscopical examination a slice of the material 
was cut, running radially outward from the center of the 
shaft, and abutting on the fracture. The portion of steel 
lying near the outside of the steel was found to possess 
a small regular structure, characteristic of good steel of 
this grade. At a depth inward, varying from 4 to 14 
in., however, the satisfactory structure begins to be inter- 
spersed with patches of very large coarse crystals. As 
the section is followed inward these patches increase rap- 
idly in area, until they occupy all the section. The trans- 
ition from one structure to the other is very rapid. 

Tensile test pieces were cut from the shaft as near the 
fracture as possible. No. 1 consists in great part of the 
steel having the fine microstructure, while No. 2 is from 
the coarse structured interior. The results were as fol- 
lows: 

Elongation. 


Elastic Ultimate Per cent. 
limit. stress. on 2 in. 
We, Os bcd doe Dee eae Kehoe ee 465,000 93,700 14.0 
es Oe od 5 ew  oem Were “So 94,700 7.5 


The figures show that the steel possesses a very low 
ductility, and they entirely confirm the deductions from 
the microstructure. The coarse structure of the interior 
is sufficient to account for the low ductility, and is also 
particularly weak under shock or alternating stresses. 

The smooth outer ring of the fracture is not of uni- 
form width, so that the outer layer of better material is 
not placed concentric with respect to the axis of the shaft. 
This fact has probably contributed to the failure of the 
shaft, since the unsymmetrical distribution of two metals 
of very different mechanical properties would lead to an 
unsymmetrical distribution of stresses. Undoubtedly also 
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An unusually heavy bottom is provided in the morocco 
leather covered containing case, to allow for screwing the 
supporting plugs firmly into the disks before removing 
them from the case. The plugs are numbered on top to 
correspond with the disks which they fit. All of the fig- 





A Set of Reference Disks for Gauge Testing Made by the J. T. 
Slocomb Company, Providence, R, I, 


ures are plainly to be seen when the box is opened, so 
that the required ones can be easily selected. Where a 
complete set of reference disks is not desired any of the 
sizes can be furnished singly. 

+++ 


Notable Grinding Work. 

In Zhe Iron Age, August 27, 1908, there was illus- 
trated and described the 20 x 192 in. plain machine for 
cylindrical grinding built by the Norton Grinding Com- 
pany, Worcester, Mass. The view herewith shows one 
of these machines as it appears in service in a large en-~ 


’ A 20x 192 In. Norton Cylindrical Grinder Engaged in Finishing a Heavy Engine Shaft. 


the unsatisfactory quality of the steel contributed largely 
to the failure. 

The above four examples have been taken from a 
considerable number and are given to show the extent to 
which the application of modern methods renders pos- 
sible the detection of the causes of apparently mysterious 
failures. G. B. W. 

—_———_2- oe —_—_ 


Slocomb Reference Disks. 


For keeping in accurate adjustment and _ testing 
micrometer calipers and other gauges, the J. T. Slocomb 
Company, Providence, R. I., has brought out a new set of 
reference disks, as they are called. The disks are made 
of a good quality of tool steel, made extremely hard, and 
after becoming properly seasoned they are finished to a 
very high degree of accuracy. <A sufficient thickness is 
given to these disks to insure their durability. Those 
1% and 5-16 in. in diameter are made in one piece with 
a handle. Handles to fit the larger disks are included 
with the set. Each disk is marked with its diameter ex- 
pressed both in common fraction and decimal equivalent. 


gine building works. <A large engine shaft which has 
just been ground is shown in the machine in the illus- 
tration as it appeared when finished. This shaft weighs 
8000 Ib., is 138% ft. long, 17 in. in diameter at the center, 
and 15, 14 and 13% in. in diameter respectively toward 
the ends. With the grinding wheel 1-32 in. was removed 
from each diameter. The limit of error from exact size 
allowed on all diameters was 0.001 in. 

The grinding time was 6 hr., including the time re- 
quired for measuring the various diameters. The entire 
time required for setting up the machine, putting the 
shaft on centers, grinding the shaft and taking the shaft 
out of the machine was 8 hr. 

sient iclea is 

A demonstration of the Menne oxygen torch for open- 
ing tuyeres took place at Pottstown, Pa., recently at the 
works of the Warwick Iron & Steel Company. It hap- 
pened that one of the tuyeres was closed. It was quickly 
restored. The method has also been shown at the plant 
of the Lackawanna Steel Company at Buffalo. Since 
oxygen is now being made on a commercial scale in this 
country the Menne process is likely to be widely adopted. 
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Inducements to Workmen in Open Shops. 


In a comment on the work of employers’ associations 
in the metal trades which have committed themselves to 
the principle of the open shop it was said in these col- 
umns one year ago, after the annual convention of the 
National Founders’ Association : 


In the trying time upon which the foundry industry and all 
industries have entered, the National Founders’ Association will 
have the chance to demonstrate that it is prosecuting no oppor- 
tunist campaign, and seeking no temporary advantage from un- 
toward conditions. Rather it will have the chance of its career 
to show that its policy is constructive and permanent and that 
in seeking the improvement of foundry conditions it contem- 
plates nothing less than the permanent betterment of the con- 
dition of the foundry employee. 


Evidence was given at the convention of this associa- 
tion last week that efforts to make the open shop a more 
desirable place in which to work than the closed shop 
are being practically put forth by many of its members. 
It was evident that such proprietors are not looking for 
cheap men or aiming at a low daily wage rate. “It is 
not a reduction of wages that we seek, but a reduction 
in cost,” as one speaker put it, and his instructions to his 
superintendent and foremen have been, not to reduce 
wages, but to make wages and shop conditions better 
than his employees could get in other shops. No better 
proof can be given of the honesty of the position as- 
sumed by an employer who takes issue with the union 
than that he maintain the same policy after he has freed 
his plant from union domination that he was willing to 
pursue in the intermediate or strike period, when the 
outcome of the struggle was not so clear. There is wis- 
dom in the counsel now given the members of the Na- 
tional Founders’ Association by their officers, which is in 
effect that future conditions in their shops will depend on 
the future attitude and performance of the employers. 

If anything has been learned by the labor conflicts of 
the past 10 years in the foundry industry, or in any in- 
dustry, it is that any advantage secured by either side 
through sheer superiority of resources or through control 
of the situation due to temporary favoring conditions 
will remain with that side for only a time. The em- 
ployer’s title to peaceful relations with his employees and 
to steady and efficient operation of his plant must rest 
on the inducements he holds out to his workmen. Simi- 
larly the union’s hold upon a shop must be something 
stronger than coercion if it is to continue. The unions, 
if they could guarantee an employer the best workmen 
and the largest output of good product, would make such 
an inducement to him to co-operate with them as could 
not be strengthened by any closed shop agreement. The 
weakness on both sides is the effort so frequently seen 
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to hold the whip hand, without regard to mutuality of 


benefit. 
———_ > 


The Flow of Steel Through Consumption. 


The steel industry has in recent years reached such 
magnitude that the present and prospective movement 
of some forms of its products can be studied with con- 
siderable confidence. Thus there is an aggregate of 
millions of tons of structural steel involved in office 
buildings, and a considerable proportion of the total 
urban population spends a part of each business day in 
such structures. There is an output of from 500,000 to 
600,000 gross tons of tin plate annually, the great bulk 
of which is absolutely consumed within a twelvemonth 
or so after production. A very large tonnage of pipe, 
both steel and cast iron, is buried each year for the 
conveyance of water and gas. About 35,000 to 40,000 
tons of cotton ties are manufactured annually, to pass 
through a short life in that form. For many years the 
annual tonnage of steel rails has run into the millions, 
while of late years the tonnage of light rails has run 
into the hundreds of thousands. 

The conditions surrounding the employment of some 
of these large tonnages can be studied, in the light of 
available statistical information, to considerable profit, 
particularly as a help to forecasting future demands 
upon the steel manufacturing and reworking industry. 

One must avoid the conception, on the one hand, that 
steel once made and used for the purpose intended is 
lost from the reckoning through being absolutely con- 
sumed. Another extreme view must be avoided, that 
steel once made and used is put into permanent employ- 
ment and will not require replacement or renewal. Each 
product or use must stand by itself. The great bulk of 
some material, like tin plate and fence wire, is ab- 
solutely lost; a large bulk of other material, like fabri- 
cated steel in bridges and office and hotel buildings, is 
destined for a very long life without disturbance; how 
long, even the engineers with accurate data bearing on 
some phases of the problem cannot estimate. 


Another part of the steel produced undergoes a more 
or less regular flow through consumption, returning to 


obtain a fresh lease on life through rerolling or remelting. 
The tendency toward such a movement on the part of 
steel rails has long been recognized, but by a passing 
glance rather than with careful scrutiny of the features. 
It is said, in a general way, that rails are wearing out 
and have to be replaced. No such generalization is use- 
ful, because there has not been opportunity, through 
actual contact, for the trade to become familiar with the 
movement. There has not been such experience, over a 
period of years, of rails wearing out, as would be any 
guide whatever to the future. In the first place, the 
movement of rolling stock over the rails has been under- 
going a very rapid increase. The ton mileage of freight 
moved over the railroads in the fiscal year 1907 was just 
one-fourth of the ton mileage in the ten years 1890 to 
1899, inclusive, so that rails are, roughly speaking, being 
worn out two and a half times as fast as they were only 
a few years ago. Then, again, it takes quite a while to 
wear out a rail, and if the road is not much used, and 
has been laid with standard rails within a decade or two, 
it may be long before it wears out any considerable per- 
centage of such rails. The Middle States have a freight 
ton-mileage per mile of road more than five times that 
of the Southwestern and Pacific States. 

There is no evidence in the mere amount of demand 
experienced for rails as to what condition caused the de 
mand, or as to what end the rails are to serve. It is not 
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difficult, however, to take stock and to approximate, 
roughly, the position. Production, imports and exports, 
have been as follows since steel rails were first made: 


United States Stcel Rail Statistics to January 1, 1908. 


Gross tons. 

OE isin dn aie eas eee Keen eee Ke se eK ee 54,300,000 
SE “Sela < sc kann cnde6eus as 6 essen ieneenew enews 1,600,000 
PORN s ok ne dead Nae dO PTR ee ee Ke Ran wee 55,900,000 
I ee Perr rr rey errr es 
eT Tere ere ir 52,900,000 


The figures above do not, of course, include iron rails. 
The use of iron rails is practically a closed incident. 
Something like 10,000,000 tons of iron rails have been 
laid in this country and less than 1,000,000 tons survive. 

The 52,900,000 tons of steel rails put into use in the 
United States include a quantity, probably somewhat 
less than 1,000,000 tons, of rerolled rails, thereby con- 
stituting a duplication in the summary. Only in the 
past 10 years more than 2,000,000 tons of rails lighter 
than 45 Ib. per yard has been rolled, including the major 
part of the rerolled rails. Light rails, however, have 
figured largely in the exports. Then there has been a 
considerable tonnage of rails which has not gone to rail- 
roads, but has been used in various industrial operations, 
so that it seems fair to make deductions from the above 
total and to proceed on the assumption that there have 
been furnished to the railroads a round 50,000,000 gross 
tons of steel rails. Has much of this tonnage worn 
out, or is it just beginning to wear out, with a freight 
ton-mileage in 1907 more than double that of 1898? 

On December 31, 1907, there was in existence 314,713 
miles of standard steam railroad track laid with steel 
rails, and 38,812 miles of electric, cable, elevated and 
horse car track, presumably laid with steel rails. It 
would be very convenient to know the average section of 
rail in this track, so that the tonnage in existence could 
be subtracted from the tonnage furnished, leaving a close 
approximation to the wear, but such information is not 
available, and it is necessary to proceed in the other 
direction, and see what would be the section if no steel 
had been lost. The 100-lb. section is convenient for ref- 
erence. A mile of track in this section requires 157.13 
gross tons of rails. Then we have: 


Tons rails. 

SLE TES Wee GT WOON TERE. . oc cccccscacciecves 49,455,000 
38,812 miles of electric, &c., track.....cccccccevces 6,100,000 
OE Oh deans eda abe se Cha 6 ob bes Cees coe 0 O88ES 55,555,000 


Of course it did not require the disclosure of this 
discrepancy to show that the average section is not 100 
Ib. There would be involved 5,555,000 tons more than we 
started with. Reducing the average section by 10 per 
cent., to 90 lb., would bring us out exactly even. The 
average section is less than 90 Ib., and there has been 
some wear. The amount of wear of steel rails neces- 
sitating replacement, on all the steam and other roads 
of the United States since steel rails were first laid, is 
represented by the percentage of 50,000,000 tons by which 
the average section is below 90 Ib. It may be 10 per cent. 
or 20 per cent., 5,000,000 tons or 10,000,000 tons; it is 
doubtless within those limits, and leaves between 40,000,- 
000 and 45,000,000 tons in actual service. This includes 
the electric and other roads not steam roads, while on the 
other hand, it excludes 9320 miles of steam railroad 
track which is still in iron rails. 

It is obvious, then, that there has been no wear and 
replacement of steel rails, in the country at large, which 
would constitute any guide to the future. Some index 
may be found, however, in the case of an individual op- 
eration where the conditions may be scrutinized. The 
Pennsylvania system, embracing 11,176 miles of road, with 
a ton-mileage in the calendar year 1907 of 37,674,511,903, 
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nearly one-sixth that of the entire country, furnishes 
some interesting data. Railroads in general have been 
replacing light rails with heavier rails; the rail taken 
up may not be worn out, but merely too light, while if 
worn out the new and heavier rail will not wear out so 
quickly. The Pennsylvania has more nearly passed out 
of that stage than have most roads, most of its replace- 
ments being of rails which were worn out and were not 
too light. It gives annual statistics of the rails used for 
replacement, these averaging, in the four years ending 
December 31, 1907, 138,085 tons a year, while the freight 
ton-mileage in the same years averaged 31,307,000,000. 
The Pennsylvania, then, has laid a ton of rails for every 
226,720 ton-miles of freight traffic. It may be wearing 
out rails faster now than it did a few years ago; but, on 
the other hand, it did replace some lighter rails with 
heavier rails, and got its tracks in such shape that this 
year it has had to do very little replacing. Dividing the 
freight ton-mileage of the entire country in the year of 
heaviest traffic yet experienced, 233,138,000,000 in the 
fiscal year 1907, by the factor just found, the quotient 
1,028,300 is obtained. Rail wear, then, has some fairly 
close relation to 1,000,000 tons a year, with the heaviest 
traffic yet experienced. 

If the quality of rails is greatly improved, the wear 
may be less, while if traffic increases much the wear 
will be more. There is a prospective flow of steel 
through consumption as rails of something like 1,000,000 
tons a year. The rails as taken up will weigh, perhaps, 
15 per cent. less than when laid, representing the actual 
dispersion of something like 150,000 tons of steel a 
year. That steel will never be regained. The remainder 
will be available for rerolling into light rails, reinforcing 
concrete bars, bedstead, windmill and other sections, &c., 
and for remelting. 

As this case of rail wear is one of coacting surfaces, 
it may be interesting to note that while the car wheels, 
having a very hard tread, lose relatively little metal, 
they do wear out from the rolling friction and the brak- 
ing, and as they can spare very little metal, probably 
less than 3 per cent., or less than 25 Ib. for a 700-lb. 
wheel, they come back rather quickly. Freight car mile- 
age statistics for the entire country are not available, 
but dividing the ton-mileage mentioned above for 1907 
by an approximation of the average load, loaded and 
empty, it appears that the freight car mileage was about 
16,000,000,000, and multiplying this by the number of 
wheels per car and dividing by 70,000, an estimate of the 
life of a wheel which wears out gives 1,830,000 as the 
number of wheels which would wear out normally under 
such traffic. To this should be added an estimate for 
breakages, indicating that with the continuance of such 
traffic more than 600,000 gross tons of car wheels an- 
nually would be rendered unfit for service. The flow 
has been large right along, but has attracted little gen- 
eral attention, as it is almost wholly from railroad to 
wheel foundry and back again. If steel wheels should 
be generally adopted more of the flow would likely be 
through the general market, as there would not be the 
same incentive for a steel wheel manufacturer to use 
old steel wheels as exists in the case of the cast iron 
wheel foundry. 

The iron and steel trade has but lately arrived at 
a point involving these large tonnages. The pig iron pro- 
duction of 1907 was more than double that of 1898, only 
nine years earlier; the steel production of 1907 was much 
more than double that of 1900, only seven years earlier, 
while the doubling of the open hearth steel output re- 
quired only five years. The output of structural ma- 
terial doubled in seven years to 1907, while the doubling 
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in wire took 10 years. These varying movements place 
It is evident 
that one of the great movements of the future will be the 


the industry continually in new aspects. 


flow of steel through a form of consumption and back 
into the rolling mill or furnace. 


a 


The Buying of Battleship Machinery. 


Should the Navy Department decide to construct the 
machinery for the battleship Florida at the New York 
Navy Yard, as reported to be the probable outcome, there 
will be good ground for criticism. Under the provisions 
of the act authorizing the construction of two first-class 
battleships, it is required that one of the vessels be built 
at a Government yard, but it is understood that the 
authorities have the option of awarding the machinery 
contract to private manufacturers. If this alternative 
exists, and the Department persists in excluding the pri- 
vate bidder, few engineers would maintain that there can 
be any outcome but waste of money and probable delay 
in time of completion. There can never be any advantage 
in the manufacture of highly specialized equipment in 
shops which are not specially fitted for the purpose and 
by men who have not had the experience necessary to 
become experts in the work. 

The engines which will propel this battleship will be 
of the turbine type. It is not to be presumed that the 
navy yard engineers have the knowledge of the newer 
types of marine motors that is possessed by those men 
who have developed them to the point of practical use- 
fulness in large units. The expense of costly machinery 
with which to fashion them is a factor, and so is the 
matter of patent rights. The additional cost of labor result- 
ing from the eight-hour rule for Government employees 
and their lack of experience on special classes of work 
are by no means negligible quantities. Ultimate results 
are very important; machinery must be perfect in detail, 
else one of the four splendid ships of the new class al- 
ready provided for will be seriously handicapped in ac- 
And, as already mentioned, time of con- 
struction is considered by naval men a very essential 
consideration. The Government has built one battleship 
at Brooklyn, the Connecticut, a much smaller vessel than 
the Florida, with reciprocating engines of considerably 
The time of construction closely approx- 
imated that of a contemporaneous ship built by private 
But a new record of building has been es- 
tablished under the contract system. The recent accom- 
plishment of the Fore River Ship Building Company 
with the North Dakota, of 282 working days from laying 
of keel to launching, has demonstrated what may be 
looked for in the future in American yards. Experience 
and specialized effort have made possible these strides 
toward records now commonly made in the building of 
British ships. It is hardly to be expected that the navy 
yard will do as well; probably the most ardent advo- 
cate of Government construction of warships will feel 
little confidence that the naval engineer will be able to 
overcome the handicaps with which they must be sur- 
rounded in the work. 


tive service. 


smaller power. 


enterprise. 


There is really small argument for the building of 
If the logic 
of the contention were sound, to be consistent the Goy- 
ernment should continue the scope of its work through 
the specialized products, to the machine tools 
which go into the battleship’s repair shop, and the elec- 
trical apparatus and_the hundreds of minor details of 
the equipment which are always purchased. The engi- 
neers of the great private works which build engines 


machinery for battleships in a navy yard. 


even 
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are, aS a matter of course, better able to handle large 
problems of manufacture than the engineers of the navy, 
whose training must be somewhat that of jack-of-all-trades 
rather than of the specialist, as the word is understood 
nowadays. 

Then again there is the persistent consideration, which 
is a strong one, that the Government is under obligation 
to the private concerns which have built up great estab- 
lishments for the building of warships, just as it is under 
The 
present condition of the shipbuilding industry in this 


obligation to the manufacturers of armor plate. 


country, due to the existence of ship subsidies and lower 


wages in other maritime countries, and the absence of 
marine of the 


United States, makes it almost imperative that the Gov- 


Government assistance to the merchant 


ernment give its business to the private yards, if they are 


? 


to continue in the business. They are important adjuncts 
of the country’s naval establishment. In time of war 
their absence would be a very serious matter. They are 
the bidders for the other 


hand, it has not been shown that the nation saves money 


Florida’s engines. On the 


or gains in any other way in building its own ships. 
Even if it were true that it is a good policy once in a 
while to demonstrate or improve the efficiency of a naval 
station by the construction of a warship, the work should 
be rather one of assembling than the undertaking of the 
work complete, as it is included in the contract to a 
private yard. Where Government works are established 
on a scale sufficient to supply the greater part of the de- 
mand, as is the case with the gun factories, arsenals, the 
anchor and chain and the rope works, private capital is 
not needed to help out excepting with certain appurte- 
But 
there would appear to be no necessity for the Govern- 
ment to enter into competition with its established manu- 
facturers for its marine engines and other machinery 
which it cannot undertake to build on a large scale for 
all of its requirements. The naval engineer must borrow 
ideas; they cannot hope to originate much that the ex- 
perts in the various branches of machine design have not 
already accomplished. If such is the case, the logical 
conclusion is that private establishments should be per- 
mitted to reap the rewards of their initiatory labors and 
investment, and the workmen they have trained as spe- 
cialists be allowed to earn the wages which Government 
contracts would bring to them. 


nances or under somewhat exceptional conditions. 


+e — 


The C. & G. Cooper Company, Mt. Vernon, Ohio, is in- 
stalling two tandem compound steam engines of 3000 
hp. each in the plant of the American Steel & Wire 
Company at Braddock, Pa., and is also installing two 
4000 hp. and one 2500 hp. tandem compound engines in 
the rail mill of the Edgar Thomson Works of the Car- 
negie Steel Company at Bessemer, Pa. 


The Watertown Engine Company, Watertown, N. Y., 
has been reorganized under the name of the New York 
Engine Company and will be operated as an adjunct to 
the New York Air Brake Company, and under the same 


management. It is understood that a little later its plant 
will be equipped for the manufacture of electrical appa- 
ratus used in connection with the airbrake business. 


The Northwestern Equipment Company, St. Paul, 
Minn., is establishing a branch office at Minneapolis 
where, in addition to electric supplies, engines, boilers and 
electrical machinery of all kinds will be handled. 


The Erie City Iron Works, Erie, Pa., manufacturer of 
steam engines, boilers and feed water heaters, has re 
ceived since the election orders for 244 boilers of various 
sizes and styles. 
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TARIFF HEARINGS AT WASHINGTON. 


Written and Oral Statements on the Metal Schedule. 


After preliminary meetings at Cleveland, Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia and other leading producing centers during 
the past week, there were more general conferences of 
iron and steel manufacturers in New York on Monday 
and in Washington on Tuesday, Willis L. King of Pitts- 
burgh guiding the deliberations. The object was to select 
the representative producers who were to place before 
the Ways and Means Committee the arguments bearing 
upon the different branches of the industry. It will be 
observed from the following list that experienced iron and 
steel makers were chosen, but that there are not included 
in it any of the officers connected with any of the differ- 
ent subsidiary companies of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration : 

Wituts L. Kina, vice-president Jones & Laughlin Steel Company, 

Pittsburgh, for steel shapes, plates and bars. 

F. S. Wirnerber of Witherbee, Sherman & Co., New York, for 
the Eastern ore producers. 

WILLIAM MarHer of Pickands, Mather & Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
for the Western iron ore producers. 

JosrpH G. Burier, Jr., of Brier Hill Iron & Coal Company, 
Youngstown, Ohio, for pig metal, scrap and ferroalloys. 
JOHN A. Toppina, chairman Republic Iron & Steel Company, 

Pittsburgh, for billets, blooms, slabs and sheet bars. 


E. C. FELTON, president Pennsylvania Steel Company, Harris- 
burg, Pa., for steel rails. 


EDWARD Bar.ey, president Central Iron & Steel Company, Har- 
risburg, Pa., for steel sheets and plates. 


Isaac M. Scorr, president La Belle Iron Works. Steubenville, 
Ohio, for steel sheets. 


W. J. FOLLANSBER of Follansbee Bros. Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
for tin and terne plate. 


J. A, CAMPBELL, president Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company, 
Youngstown, Ohio, for pipe and tubular products. 


CHARLES ROEBLING, president John A. Roebling’s Sons Company, 
Trenton, N. J., for wire and wire products. 


WILLIAM G. Park, chairman Crucible Steel Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., for crucible steel. 


WaLLace H. Rowr, president Pittsburgh Steel Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., for hoops and cotton ties. 


JAMES LorD, president American Iron & Steel Mfg. Company, 
Lebanon, Pa., for iron bars. 


Ws. L. Warp of Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt & Nut Company, 

Port Chester, N. Y., for bolts and nuts. 

It is understood that the Ways and Means Committee 
is desirous particularly to obtain data bearing on costs. 
but since only a short notice was available to the pro- 
ducers, it is likely that briefs more formal in their char- 
acter will be submitted later on. These may be filed 
until December 4, to be included in the printed record of 
the committee. 

The steel schedule is attracting a good deal of atten- 
tion, and the situation has been very much complicated 
by the publication of abstracts of an article to appear 
in the Century Magazine from the pen of Andrew Car- 
negie. The report was current that Mr. Carnegie had 
come to Washington at the invitation of the committee 
and for a while the steel manufacturers were on the tip- 
toe of expectation. It is idle to deny that Mr. Carnegie’s 
article has had a very serious effect upon the popular 
mind as bearing upon the question of just rates of duty 
and that no amount of expert testimony is likely to ef- 
face the conviction that Mr. Carnegie is justified in his 
statement that steel can be produced in this country as 
cheaply or more cheaply than anywhere in the world. 
Mr. Carnegie has not been connected with the industry 
for years and has not kept pace with developments which 
have been most striking in Germany. It is pretty well 
understood by those who are familiar with conditions on 
both sides of the Atlantic that the fighting cost, adding 
freight to tidewater shipping port, to supply the world’s 
neutral markets is lower in certain districts both in Eng- 
land and in Germany. Go &. 


MR. CARNEGIE DECLINES TO APPEAR. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., November 25, 1908.—(By Tele- 
graph.)—At the opening of the hearing on Schedule C, 
Metals and Manufactures Thereof, before the Ways and 





Means Committee this morning, Chairman Payne made pub- 
lic the following correspondence : 

New York, November 24, 1908. 
Hon. Sereno Payne, chairman Tariff Committee, House of 

Representatives, Washington. 

Dear Sire: Thanks for your kind invitation to appear 
before your committee upon the pending tariff changes. I 
have served my full time in Washington upon tariff matters 
and beg to be excused from further service in that direction. 
I am no longer in business, and in my Century article, com- 
panion to that of ‘“‘ My Experience with Railway Rates and 
Rebates.” I have said all that I have to say upon the sub- 
ject. Manufacturers will appear before you from whom you 
can obtain required details. Reading the comments upon 
my article by various distinguished gentlemen in Washing- 
ton, as published in yesterday’s Tribune, I see they have 
not yet read the article itself, but only a few striking ex- 
tracts separated from the context. When you read it you 
will discover that my faith in protection, wherever it is 
proved to be necessary, is as strong as ever, and that I 
continue also to believe that the surest way to secure need- 
ed protection is to reduce protective duties from time to 
time and finally abolish them when no longer needed. Pur- 
suing this policy, our party has already reduced the duty 
upon steel rails from $28 to $7, and other duties in greater 
or less degree. The McKinley tariff, which made great re- 
ductions, is a case in point. It would prove false to its 
history and its pledges if it failed now. In the most critical 
times the protective policy has received indispensable aid 
from patriotic Democrats in Congress, as I have shown. 
This is as it should be. Duties upon imports should cease 
to be a party question. Only what is best for our common 
country should be thought of. I attach supreme importance 
to the maintenance of present duties upon luxuries used 
chiefly by the rich, not from the protective, but from the 
revenue point. Special attention is required to the revenue 
needs of the country these days to meet increased expendi- 
tures, and as far as I know none can be obtained with so 
little pressure upon the people as the two hundred and odd 
millions now flowing into the treasury from such articles. 
Yours, as a true protectionist, 

(Signed) ANDREW CARNEGIE. 
To Mr. ANDREW CARNEGIE: 

Dear Sir: Your letter of the 24th inst. received. I regret 
that you decline to come before the committee, as we are 
anxious to get all the information possible upon this sched- 
ule, as upon all other schedules of the tariff. You were in- 
vited because we thought you could give, in answer to ques- 
tions, further information than that contained in your ar- 
ticle. We are seeking all the information possible from 
every intelligent source and welcome the attendance of any 
citizen, whatever his views may be upon the question of 
tariff rates. Of course the committee in adjusting rates 
must be governed by the facts presented. As I shall give 
out your letter for publication to-day, I may also give out 
a copy of this letter to be published with it, as I wish the 
widest publicity given to the fact that this committee is 
anxious to get all the information possible upon any phase 
of the tariff question. Yours very truly, SERENO PAYNE. 


The first witness on the iron and steel schedule was 
Willis L. King of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Company, 
Pittsburgh. His statement was followed closely by the mem- 
bers of the Ways and Means Committee, of whom there 
were present Messrs. Payne, of New York, chairman; Dal- 
zell of Pennsylvania, Boutell of Illinois, Hill of Connecti- 
eut, Calderhead of Kansas, Needham of California, Gaines 
of West Virginia, and Longworth of Ohio, Republicans, and 
Clark of Missouri, Cockran of New York, Underwood of 
Alabama, Griggs of Georgia, Pou of North Carolina, and 
Randall of Texas, Democrats. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIS L. KING. 


The statement of Mr. King is as follows: 

“As I am the first of the iron and steel manufacturers 
to appear. I would like to say that it was only possible to 
get a rather full meeting of the steel manufacturers, and 
the different interests connected therewith, in New York 
yesterday, and it was decided to accept the invitation of the 
committee to come down here and give them what informa- 
tion we could in the formation of another tariff schedule. 
Bearing in mind the request of the committee that a large 
delegation be not sent, one man was selected from about 
each of 12 or 15 different branches that will appear here 
to-day. 

“For myself I represent the corporation of Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Company of Pittsburgh, which manufactures 
largely steel bars, plates, &ce. I would like to talk with 
your permission on these articles. For some reason which 
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does not appear to me, the tariff of 1897 placed steel bars, 
a finished product, in the paragraph with blooms and billets 
and other semifinished products, taking a duty of three-tenths 
of a cent a pound when valued at 1 cent per pound or less, 
and four-tenths of a cent per pound when valued above 1 
cent and not above 1 4-10 cents per pound. There is no 
good or valid reason at present for the difference between 
the duty on steel and iron bars, and I would ask, on behalf 
of our company and the other manufacturers whom I have 
consulted, that the minimum duty on steel bars be advanced 
to four-tenths of a cent per pound instead of three-tenths 
of a cent. 

““I would say, however, that I am a little unfortunate in 
asking for an advance on the first article in the schedule that 
I am talking about, but I want to assure the committee that 
I heard the discussion among the other manufacturers in 
New York yesterday, and they came here prepared to make 
recommendations for large, and in sgme cases radical, reduc- 
tions in the present tariffs in their lines. So I do not want 
you to feel that all the steel manufacturers here ask for in- 
crease in duty. 

“I am advised by recent cable quotations that steel bars 
can be purchased within a few days at at least 1 cent per 
pound f.o.b. vessel, at Antwerp. The freight is practically 
8 shillings or $2 a ton, which would lay them down at New 
York at 1 1-10 eents per pound, and adding the duty at 
present of three-tenths of a cent per pound would make the 
price of Belgian bars in New York, duty paid, 1 4-10 cents 
per pound, which is less than the low price of the American 
or domestic product to-day. That is the reason why I think 
the duty on these should be advanced. Another reason for 
the advance asked for is the danger of foreign makers dump- 
ing this product at prices much less than their home market 
at times when we most need the tonnage to keep our mills 
running and our labor employed. Before going to plate and 
structural iron, perhaps it would be better for you to ask 
me any question that may occur to you and which I will try 
to answer.” 

Mr. Dalzell : 
present tariff?” 

Mr. King: “I think so. I think that a finished product 
ought to be taken out of the unfinished class and put in 
the finished products class. In fact, it ought to be in with 
iron bars, although iron bars, I think, require a larger pro- 
portion of labor. And while I do not speak for the manu- 
facturers of iron bars, it may be possible that they think that 
reducing the duty from six-tenths of a cent, as it is now, to 
four-tenths of a cent would be too much of a reduction. I 
think they perhaps would be justified in asking a larger duty 
on iron bars on account of the larger amount of labor that 
is spent upon them than upon steel.” 

The Chairman: “ Then there are inequalities in the iron 
and steel bar schedules?” 

Mr. King: “ At the present time yes.” 

The Chairman: “They are not properly classified, and 
you suggest that it be classified with what?” 

Mr. King: “ With iron bars; that steel bars should be 
put in the same paragraph with iron bars, they both being 
finished articles.” 

The Chairman: “ Would that lower or raise the duty?” 

Mr. King: “I am asking for four-tenths of a cent on 
steel bars. If iron bars were put at the same price, that 
would lower the iron bar duty two-tenths of a cent a pound, 
or $4 a ton. But I qualified that statement by saying that 
I hardly thought it was fair to reduce the iron bar schedule 
to that point, because there is more labor expended in the 
manufacture of iron bars than of steel.” 

Mr. Boutell: “The present duty of three-tenths of a 
cent a pound on steel bars under the Dingley law is the same 
exactly that it was on the preceding law, the Wilson law.” 

Mr. King: “I did not happen to know that.” 

Mr. Boutell: “It is therefore the same duty that has 
been in existence now for 14 years.” 

Mr. Underwood: “As a matter of fact, therefore, the 
iron and steel schedule is the same to-day as it was under 
the Wilson bill, is it not?” 

Mr. King: “ Weill, I happen to know of some articles 
that were in the same schedule, but I really have not com- 
pared them all.” 

Mr. Boutell: “ Girders are less and cast iron pipes are 
less than under the Wilson bill.” 

Mr. Underwood: “I want to ask you this question in 
reference to a comparison with the steel industry. I want 


to know what is the production of steel bars in the United 
States.” 


Mr. King: “It is the largest single article produced in 
the United States, and I presume that that holds true over 
the world; that is, that there are more bars made than any 
other single thing. I would say that the combined product 
of steel and iron bars would be 5,500,000 to 6,000,000 tons. 
I am speaking now of norma) times.” 5 

Mr. Underwood: “I will ask you some questions with 
reference to the year 1907, because of course we all recognize 
that the panic condition prevailing in this country now is not 
a condition upon which to base an estimate. So I will consider 
the question that I ask as relating to the year 1907. The 
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total production of bars in this country amounts to 5,500,000 
to 6,000,000 tons. What is the amount of total importation 
into the country?” 

Mr. King: ‘Comparatively small. 
act figures.” 

Mr. Underwood: “I see here, in this compilation that I 
have before me, that the importations are given, under the 
total heading for billets, blooms and bars, as 41,000,000 lb., 
which would only amount to 20,000 tons. That includes bil- 
lets as well as bars, so that the total importation of billets 
under the present tariff is very slight, is it not?” 

Mr. King: “ Yes, sir.” 

Mr. Underwood: “So that the present 
tically prohibitive.” 

Mr. King: “ Only at times.” 

Mr. Underwood: “ Of course, but at most of the time it 
is practically prohibitive. When you compare 20,000 tons 
imported with 5,500,000 tons manufactured here, it is prac- 
tically prohibitive, is it not?” 

Mr. King: “It was in that year, of course, because the 
foreign makers had all they could do to attend to their 
home markets, just as we had here. They could get better 
prices there than by sending to this country.” 

Mr. Underwood: “As to whether, in theory, this was 
placed in a tariff for revenue or placed in the tariff for 
protection, 1 will ask you: The iron and steel interests of 
this country believe in a prohibitive tariff? ” 

Mr. King: “ They believe in a protective tariff.” 

Mr. Underwood: “ Well, I know, but do they believe that 
a protective tariff is a prohibitive tariff?” 

Mr. King: “ Not necessarily, I think.” 

Mr. Underwood: “The year we have been figuring on, 
1907, was the year of the highest prices in iron, and the 
year that would most likely invite importation.” 

Mr. King: “ Not when their home market was equally 
as high.” 

Mr. Underwood: “ The price of iron has greatly dropped 
since that time.” 

Mr. King: “It has, yes.” 

Mr. Underwood: ‘“ And the price of iron being so much 
lower, it would not invite importation as readily as on a 
high priced market.” 

Mr. King: “ No, it would not invite it.” 

Mr. Underwood: “In other words, the principle has al- 
ways been followed in all trades that when the home market 
is high the price for the imported product is high, and the 
imports are larger than when there are hard times and the 
home market is dull. That is the universal rule, is it not?” 

Mr. King: “To some extent, unless there are some 
other circumstances. The point that I am trying to make 
plain is that they have practically the same provisions that 
we have.” 

Mr. Underwood: “ Do they believe it stands on the same 
basis of true protection at all if it is a prohibitive tariff?” 

Mr. King: “ Yes; I think they do.” 

Mr. Underwood: “ Don’t you think that, when the tariff 
question comes up that question of revenue to the Govern- 
ment should be considered as well as the industry?” 

Mr. King: “I think that there is something more im- 
portant than that to consider: the rate of wages we could 
give to our workingmen here, labor being something like 90 
per cent. of our costs. I think it is generally believed and 
recognized that labor is 90 per cent. of everything produced 
at a profit when the cost of material is taken out.” 

Mr. Underwood: “Is that so in the production of steel?” 

Mr. King: “I think so.” 

Mr. Underwood: “Is not the cost of machinery a very 
much larger factor in the production of Bessemer steel than 
wages? When you bring the raw iron from the furnace 
to the bar in the Bessemer converter, is not the cost of labor 
a very smal] item in comparison to the cost of your invest- 
ment, your capital and your interest on the investment?” 

Mr. King: “ Very small at that point, but I am taking 
labor at the mines, transportation and everything that labor 
is into, coal, coke and everything of that sort.” 

Mr. Underwood: “ You recognize that when you plant 
a grain of cotton seed that from that time on down to the 
finished fabric it is all labor. Now, taking our basic mate- 
rial in each industry and considering the cost of the basic 
material in each country, and from the raw material or basic 
material the cost of labor added, what is the difference in the 
cost of labor between this country and that of English or 
Belgian producer, as well as the German producer?” 

Mr. King: “I am very sorry, sir, that we have not that 
information, but we expect to give it to you later. But you 
probably appreciate that that is rather a difficult thing to 
get accurately, and we have not got it and have not had the 
time to get it since we had the call for this meeting. If 
you will permit me to say, we expect to get that information 
and give it to you in writing.” 

Mr. Dalzell: “ You will file a brief hereafter?” 

Mr. King: “ Yes, sir.” 

Mr. Underwood: “The committee desires to have the 
brief, and all information it can get; but I wanted to make 
a comparison with you on these questions. I certainly wish 
to be eorrect.” 
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Mr. King: “I will be glad to do what I ean in that 
direction.” 

Mr. Underwood: “ You say that you are entitled to this 
protection not from the question of revenue, but from the 
question of labor. Therefore, of course, the cost of labor 
here and abroad is a material question. Now, to figure it so 
that we can carry it easily, what is the cost of a ton of 
this bar steel, the run of the mill in 1907?” 

Mr. King: “I would say, roughly, about a cent a 
pound.” 

Mr. Underwood: ‘‘ That would be $20 a ton?” 

Mr. King: “A net ton of 2000 lb., and that would re- 
late to 1907, when we were running full and under the most 
favorable conditions.” 

Mr. Underwood: “ That is the cost price, or the selling 
price?” 

Mr. King “ That is as near the cost as I can give.” 

Mr. Underwood: “ Do you know of any of this bar iron 
being laid down in New York for sale at all, or at any other 
Eastern port in 1907?” 

Mr. King: “I think so, but I could not give you in- 
stances. During the great demand for materials, there was 
some—I know—structural material, plates, coming into 
the country, and I believe there was some imported into 
Boston.” 

Mr. Underwood: “ Do you know what the selling price in 
Boston was, with the duty added at that time, 1907?” 

Mr. King: “ Well, it would probably have been—the 
English and the German prices were higher then, of course— 
but I would say, it would be 114 cents over there now 
instead of 1 cent; $5 a ton more.” 

Mr. Underwood: ‘“ You have given me the American 
cost of production as $20 a ton, and I would like to get the 
foreign selling prices in Boston or New York, with duty 
added.” 

Mr. King: “ Well, as near as I can get to it, I think it 
would have been $30 a ton in 1907; I think about that.” 

Mr. Underwood: “ Now, how much of that foreign sell- 
ing price was freight, how much duty, how much profit and 
how much labor; or, in other words, how much labor was 
there in a ton of that foreign selling price, of that $30 
a ton?” 

Mr. King: “I cannot give you that; I haven’t the figures 
with me—the figures of foreign labor.” 

Mr. Underwood: ‘“ Well, how much was labor in the $20 
ton of home production, at cost; the labor at your factory; 
and how much in the raw material or basic material at your 
factory?” 

Mr. King: ‘“ Well, I would like to give this to you 
subject to correction, because only from memory. I would 
say $5 or $6 a ton, with labor restricted as you have 
named it.” 

Mr. Underwood: “ Now, if you added the labor on the 
raw material that come from the mines, how much additional 
would that add to it? Upon a ton of pig iron that would 
mean about a ton and a third of coke and about two tons 
of ore at the outside, about that. How much would that 
labor amount to?” 

Mr. King: “I have a memorandum here of the labor 
cost on 1 ton of finished material, including the ore and coal 
labor, of $8.25.” 

Mr. Underwood: “That gives the entire labor cost 
$8.25?” 

Mr. King: “I want to make my position plain, that this 
is going into the labor of the mining of the ore and coal, 
making the coke, putting through the blast furnace and the 
finishing mills: but I cannot go back of those.” 

Mr. Underwood: “ That is all labor up to the point of 
production, and that includes every bit of it—$8.25.” 

Mr. King: “ Yes.” 

Mr. Underwood: ‘‘ Have you any idea in this business 
as to what is the difference in the cost of labor abroad and 
at home? You state that you do not know the exact amount, 
but do you know the percentage of the difference?” 

Mr. King: “ Well, you can arrive at that, I think, by the 
selling prices, to some extent. I, would say, generally speak- 
ing, that their labor on a ton of steel did not amount to more 
than 60 per cent. of ours.” 

Mr. Underwood: “ That would make their labor about 
$4.35 on a ton, or make a difference of $3.90 in labor be- 
tween the entire cost of European production and the 
American production? ” 

Mr. King:' “* Yes.” 

Mr. Underwood: “ The duty on a ton of this is $6. The 
difference between the cost of American labor and foreign 
labor is $3.90; therefore it would be $2.10 under the present 
scale of protective tariff over and above the labor price.” 

Mr. King: “ That seems to be about right.” 

Mr. Underwood: “ The present tariff is prohibitive, prac- 
tically prohibitive, because there is only 20,000 tons im- 
ported, as compared with 5,500,000 or 6,000,000 tons manu- 
factured. Now I want to ask you if under these circum- 
stances you think the committee would be justified in in- 
creasing this duty?” 

Mr. King: “I certainly think so. You could not get 
along on $2 difference in labor. You certainly ought to give 
us some profit.” 
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Mr. Underwood: ‘Of course you ought to have some 
profit, but you wanted the duty based upon the labor cost. 
You have only 40 per cent. of duty in excess of the labor 
cost, with a very small importation of this bar into this 
country, 20,000 tons, and which could not seriously affect 
a market producing 5,500,000 or 6,000,000 tons, could it?” 

Mr. King: “ There is a reason for that small—no, I do 
not think it could—but there is a reason for that small im- 
portation. One reason is that it is not very profitable to 
order abroad, for, in the first place, the buyer must put up 
his money first; he must take his chances of getting the 
class of material that he orders, or the sizes being right, and 
the quality; and if they come here wrong, there is no re- 
dress; he has got to take it, for he has paid his money. 
Then, of course, we must take into consideration the time 
it takes to get the material into this country, which is an 
important factor. That, I think, is the principal reason 
why a great deal more material has not been imported; the 
trouble ir doing it, and the risks involved.” 

Mr. Underwood: “ As a matter of fact, there are no im- 
portations coming in at all now, are there, of the English 
bars?” 

Mr. King: “A few.” 

Mr. Underwood: “So, as a matter of fact, you prac- 
tically had no competition from abroad, and you had largely 
an excess of protection already on your labor cost, and yet 
you say that the market is dull. I want to ask you if it is 
not due to the fact that there is overproduction in the 
United States in the home market and not competition?” 

Mr. King: “ Not in normal times. There is this year, 
certainly.” 

Mr. Underwood: “That is true in normal times, how- 
ever. In 1907 you made a fair profit on steel bars, did 
you not?” 

Mr. King: “ Yes, sir.” 

Mr. Underwood: “ And you could do it again in normal 
times?” 

Mr. King: “I think so.” 

Mr. Underwood: *“* And you cannot do it now because 
there is overproduction in the home market?” 

Mr. King: “ Yes, sir. 

Mr. Underwood: ‘“ Then, if you have any reason to give 
why you, under those conditions, have asked this committee 
to raise this tariff, I would be glad to hear from you.” 

Mr. Cockran: “One moment, please, before coming to 
that. Your firm of Jones’ & Laughlin is practically in the 
steel combination, the United States Steel Company, is it 
not?” 

Mr. King: “Not at all, sir. We are entirely inde- 
pendent.” 

Mr. Cockran: “It is a competing company?” 

Mr. King: “ A competing company; yes, sir, entirely.” 

Mr. Cockran: ‘ Now you stated a moment ago that some 
structural steel came in at Boston during the last year.” 

Mr. King: ‘“ Yes, sir; and more recently two cargoes 
at San Francisco, within a week.” 

Mr. Cockran: “I was about to ask with reference to 
that. There was a special demand for steel at San Fran- 
cisco following the fire, was there not?” 

Mr. King: “ Not as much as fou would suppose there 
was.” 

Mr. Cockran: “ Of course, everything is exaggerated, but 
there was a large demand, was there not?” 

Mr. King: “ Yes, sir.” 

Mr. Cockran: “ Did that demand operate to bring in 
much foreign steel?” 

Mr. King: “ Yes, quite a good deal.” 

Mr. Cockran: “ How much was brought in?” 

Mr. King: “I think possibly a third of what was used 
there—a quarter to a third.” 

Mr. Cockran: “ How much was there in tons?” 

Mr. King: “I could not, from memory, give you the 
exact figures, but I do happen to know that there are dealers 
out there who keep a stock of foreign steel, and it is coming 
in all the time.” 

Mr. Cockran: “Can you tell us whether these stee] bars 
imported to meet the San Francisco demand were landed in 
San Francisco or were they landed in New York and trans- 
ported by rail to San Francisco?” 

Mr. King: “ They were landed in San Francisco, and 
that is a point I am glad you mentioned, because we need a 
great deal more protection in San Francisco, on the Pacific 
Coast, than we do on the Eastern coast. There is a very 
low rate there; they get their product on vessels, and I am 
informed that they can ship from Antwerp to San Fran- 
cisco at 35 cents per 100 lb., which would be, say $7 a net 
ton. Our rate out there, from Pittsburgh or New York, via 
rail, would be $15. ‘Therefore, that is a favored place for 
the importation of steel, the Pacific Coast, on account of 
the great difference in freight rate.” 

Mr. Cockran: “ Your idea is to balance that favor by a 
corresponding inflation of the tariff?” 

Mr. King: “I think we ought to be protected there, just 
as well as in the Eastern part of the country.” 

Mr. Cockran: “‘ Your idea is that where there is an in- 
equality in railroad rates, the rates for transportation, that 
it should be balanced by tariff imposition? ” 
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Mr. King: “I think so.” 

Mr. Cockran: “ Now, did you say that you could fur- 
nish us with the gross amount that was received at San 
Francisco during that period?” 

Mr. King: “I think we can get that; I will try to.” 

Mr. Cockran: “ And you think it must have been a third 
of the total consumption? ” 

Mr. King: “ A quarter to a third, I would say.” 

Mr. Cockran: “* We will be glad to know the probable 
amount of importation; but is there any means of ascer- 
taining what the consumption of domestic steel was in San 
Francisco immediately following the fire?” 

Mr. King: “I have no statistics on that.” 

Mr. Cockran: ‘“ Well, when you say a quarter or a 
third, you are not basing that upon calculation, but it is 
purely a guess?” 

Mr. King: “ That is really all.” 

Mr. Pou: “ Do you export any of your product?” 

Mr. King: “ No, sir, excepting that I may make an 
exception in some highly finished—one little special cold 
roll shafting. We export a little to England, but with that 
exception we do nothing in the export line at all.” 

Mr. Hill: “ You stated that there was a total production 
in the United States of about 6,000,000 tons of iron and 
steel]. What was the proportion of iron to steel?” 

Mr. King: “I would think that the iron was 1,250,000 
to 1,500,000 tons, and the steel was the balance.” 

Mr. Hill: “That would make 4,750,000 tons of steel, 
and 1,250,000 tons of iron?” 

Mr. King: “ Yes, sir.” 

Mr. Hill: “ What was the statement that you made in 
regard to the reduction upon iron and increase upon steel?” 

Mr. King: “I made the statement that the present para- 
graph covering steel bars, where there was putin semi-fin- 
ished material, was wrong, and that they ought to be in a 
class with finished material, such as iron bars,” 

Mr. Hill: “ Did you not propose to ask for an increase to 
equalize it with the iron? It would then be unequal, would 
it not? The iron would still be two-tenths of a cent higher 
than the stee!, would it not?” 

Mr. King: “ But I think it is entitled to a greatly higher 
duty on account of the greater amount of labor required in 
making a ton of iron than of steel.” 

Mr. Hill: ** The only point I want get at was this; that 
you leave steel at six-tenths of a cent a pound. It makes no 
reduction on the iron, but does make an increase of one- 
tenth of a cent upon steel. That really what you come here 
and ask for is a net increase of one-tenth of a cent upon 
steel bars.” 

Mr. King: “ Yes, sir.” 

Mr. Hill: “ And that would be about $9,000,000 addi- 
tional to the duty that is now charged on the entire product, 
which would be an increase of price of about $9,000,000 
upon $130,000,000 of product. Is that what you ask for?” 

Mr. King: “I do not believe that I have made myself 
plain. In the first place, we do nct make iron bars, and do 
not want to speak for these people. The iron manufac- 
turers will be heard later. I am only speaking for an in- 
crease on steel bars, because we make those, and we think 
that the present duty is too low.” 

Mr. Longworth: “I understood you to say at first that 
it was rather embarrassing to you to advocate increases.” 

Mr. King: “ Yes; to advocate an advance on the first 
article that I mention.” 

Mr. Longworth: “ But you propose to advocate others?” 

Mr. King: “I do not propose to ask any advance on the 
balance.” 

Mr. Longworth: “ That is all I wanted to know.” 

Mr. Clark: ‘You say you need more protection on the 
Pacific Coast than on the Atlantic Coast?” 

Mr. King: ‘* Yes, sir; on account of the freight rate.” 

Mr. Clark: “Do you know of any way of devising a 
scheme for one tariff on the Pacific Coast and another on 
the Atlantic Coast?” 

Mr. King: “I do not. I think you will have to 
decide it.” 

Mr. Clark: “‘ What you really want to do is to bring the 
Atlantic Coast up so that it will make you all right on the 
Pacific Coast. Isn’t that what you want?” 

Mr. King: “No, sir. There is more steel used in the 
Eastern part of the country than in the Western part.” 

Mr. Cockran: “* You do not really care where it comes 
from, so long as you get the $9,000,000, do you?” 

Mr. King: “ We do not say that we should get it, but 
we think our workingmen should get it.” 

Mr. Cockran: “I understand. You are speaking now as 
a philanthropist on behalf of the workingmen, and you do 
not care who contributes the $9,000,000, so long as it is levied 
and collected?” 

Mr. King: “‘I would rather the foreigners would con- 
tribute it than our home people.” 

Mr. Cockran: “I have no doubt that you have a philan- 
thropic preference, but what you are after is the $9,000,- 
000 additional duty?” 

Mr. King: “ Yes, sir. We think we ought to keep that.” 

Mr. Cockran: “ That is what you want this committee to 
give you?” 
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Mr. King: “ Yes, sir. We are also large manufacturers 
of structural material and plates, of steel, and these carry 
a duty.” 

Mr. Underwood: “ Please give us the paragraph.” 

Mr. King: “ Paragraph 125—beams, girders, joists, &c. 
They carry a duty at present of five-tenths of 1 cent per 
pound, and I propose to ask the committee, on behalf of 
our company and the other companies in this same line of 
business, that the duty be retained as it is, believing as we 
do that it is no more than an intelligent and proper duty for 
the protection of the American manufacturers and the work- 
ingmen.” 

Mr. Underwood: “Is that all you have to say on that 
particular schedule? ” 

Mr. King: “ Yes, sir.” 

Mr. Underwood: “I would like to ask you what was 
the production in this country of beams, girders and joists in 
1907.” 

Mr. King: “ About 2,250,000 tons.” 

Mr. Underwood: “ What did that production cost?” 

Mr. King: “ Well, they cost something more than bars 
on account of some extra work that has to be done on them 
in the way of straightening them, the extra cost of rolling 
and waste.” 

Mr. Underwood: * What would you assume that to be?” 

Mr. King: “I would say $23 or $24 a net ton, under 
the most favorable conditions in 1907.” 

Mr. Underwood: “ How much additional labor cost on 
this structural material over that of bars?” 

Mr. King: ‘There is an extra labor in handling large 
and heavy bodies, straightening and shearing.” 

Mr. Underwood: ‘“ You gave the labor cost of the other 
at $8.25. What do you give the cost of labor upon this?” 

Mr. King: “That labor cost that I gave of $8.25 was 
an average labor cost.” 

Mr. Underwood: “‘ Now you say the production in this 
country is 2,250,000 tons.” 

Mr. King: “That is structural iron.” 

Mr. Underwood: “I notice that there are no importa- 
tions given here in the statistics that I have.” 

Mr. Dalzell: “ Yes, page 541, you will find that there 
was imported in 1906 98,588,475 pounds at a value of $1.- 
085,230 and in 1907 there was imported 34.359.371 pounds at 
a value of $467,466.” 

Mr. Underwood: “ Thirty-four million pounds were im- 
ported in 1907, which would amount to 17,000 tons, so there 
are imported 17,000 tons, against a production of 2,500,000 
tons in this country?” 

Mr. King: “The only reason why more was not im- 
ported was that they had more at home than they could do 
at better prices.” 

Mr. Underwood: “Then that schedule, as is the other 
schedule, is practically prohibitive, and it gives you over 
90 per cent. of the business of the country. I notice that in 
the same year 1907 you exported $6,954,000 worth, and a 
large portion of that, so their statistics state, went to Can- 
ada.” 

Mr. King: “ Yes, sir. I think that is right.” 

Mr. Cockran: “ The duty is levied upon that product?” 

Mr. King: “‘ Yes.” 

Mr. Cockran: “ And that difference is higher than the 
duty levied upon a similar product coming from England?” 

Mr. King: “ Yes, sir.” 

Mr. Cockran: “It is 35 1-3 per cent. higher?” 

Mr. King: “ Yes, sir.” 

Mr. Cockran: “ And yet with these disadvantages, you are 
able to maintain successful competition in Canada?” 

Mr. King: “‘ Not at all times.” 

Mr. Cockran: “ Of course, there are exceptions, but you 
can, generally speaking?” 

Mr. King: “ Yes, sir.” 

Mr. Cockran: “If you maintain competition with a 
foreign producer in Canada under these advantageous condi- 
tions, why can you not maintain competition near at home 
where you have the advantage in transportation to the 
market and where there is no duty levied against you as 
there is in Canada?” 

Mr. King: *“‘ The duty in Canada is about as high as ours 
in this country; that is the American duty.” 

Mr. Cockran: “I understand that, and that is precisely 
what gives the point to my questions. You are able to main- 
tain competition in Canada under the disadvantages of a 
differential tariff, a tariff that discriminates against you, 
amounting to one-third of the total amount of tax that is 
levied here, and yet I ask you why you cannot maintain 
competition in this country where there is no discrimina- 
tion against you and where you have the advantage of being 
relieved from the cost of transportation altogether?” 

Mr. King: “ Well, it is a fact that we do sell cheaper in 
Canada, and I think all over the world, as a rule, than we 
do at home, for the purpose of keeping our mills going. 
There are times when it is an advantage to keep our mills 
going and our workingmen employed.” 

Mr. Cockran: “ Did you not say a moment ago that you 
got exactly the same rates?” 

Mr. King: ‘* Not exactly, but practically.” 

Mr. Cockran: “ Yes, the difference is between ‘ practical ’ 
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and ‘exact,’ would you just define that? What do you 
mean by ‘ practically the same’ and ‘ exactly the same,’ if 
the meaning is not identical?” 

Mr. King: “I mean that they have in Canada what is 
called-a dumping clause, to prevent material being sold in 
there, and we cannot sell in there. We cannot declare be- 
low 5 per cent. below the prices current in this country; in 
other words, they take our domestic price, and we cannot 
declare for a duty there at less than 5 per cent., or else the 
customer is subject to a large penalty for dumping. That 5 
per cent., I think, would represent about the difference— 
I am trying to get at practically what I told you—that is, as 
to what I meant by * practically ’"—that would represent the 
difference between the Canadian price and ours.” 

Mr. Cockran: ‘* That 5 per cent. would not even equalize 
the discrimination in the tariff, would it?” 

Mr. King: ‘* To that extent that would.” 

Mr. Cockran: “It would only reduce it; it would not 
extinguish it. Now, to return to my question. In Canada 
you are able to meet competition successfully under condi- 
tions which impose upon you a discriminating tariff. In this 
country, where you have no such disadvantage of having to 
transport your goods across the sea, why can you not main- 
tain competition equally well and even better?” 

Mr. King: “ Well, we cannot do it.” 

Mr. Cockran: ‘* You mean to say that you do not want 
to do it, do you not?” 

Mr. King: “ We cannot, because the amount sold there 
is so small.” 

Mr. Cockran: “ But that would increase it. 

Mr. King: “I do not think it would.” 

Mr. Cockran: “ Do you mean to tell us that it is cheaper 
to dispose of a larger amount than a smaller amount?” 

Mr. King: “‘I mean if you sell a small volume at a 
lower price it does not affect you so much as if you had sold 
a larger volume at a small price.” 

Mr. Cockran: “ You have stated that you sold practically 
all at the same price. The difference is simply 5 per cent., 
and that is your explanation. Surely it is not difficult to 
see that unless you can make a further explanation?” 

Mr. King: “I cannot add anything different.” 

Mr. Cockran: “ Then you can give us no reason beyond 
that, why production could not be maintained against for- 
eign producers as successfully as it has been in Canada?” 

Mr. King: “I would not want it to be put down just 
that way.” 

Mr. Cockran: “* We do not want it to be put down un- 
less it is the fact. Will you give us an additional explana- 
tion?” 

Mr. King: “I come here after a long experience in the 
steel business, and I want to state that I believe in a pro- 
tective duty for America, principally on account of the fact 
that it increases the wages of the workmen of America. I 
know that we cannot successfully compete with them on ac- 
count of the handicap of high wages, large freight cost, &c. 
We cannot compete with the world in this home market un- 
less we are protected.” 

Mr. Cockran: *‘ Is there any other one on which you pro- 
pose an increase?” 

Mr. King: “I think not. I think they are all in line of 
reductions, or else retaining the present tariff.’ 

Mr. Cockran: “ Upon this particular schedule you wish 
to leave the rates as they are?” 

Mr. King: “ Yes, on beams. girders and plates.” 

Mr. Cockran: “ What is called structural steei?” 

Mr. King: “ Yes; there are two schedules, paragraphs 
125 and 126: one being for structural materials and the 
other for plates. I have grouped them together, and ask for 
the same duty on both.” 

Mr. Cockran: “ Are there any others upon which you 
wish a reduction?” 

Mr. King: “ That is all I desire to talk about.” 

Mr. Cockran: “ And upon the balance of the schedules 
you go into reductions?” 

Mr. King: ‘“ Others are coming to represent them. I am 
only speaking for the material that we manufacture. There 
are a great many other lines that we do not go into. These 
gentlemen are here and ready to be heard.” 

Mr. Cockran: “I thought we were going to get the 
benefit of your views upon the reductions?’ 

Mr. King: ‘‘ No; I do not think we ought to speak of 
that if we do not manufacture them.” 

Mr. Cockran: ‘ That is, you do not want any reductions 
on anything that you produce?” 

Mr. King: “ No, sir; I ask for an advance of one-tenth 
cent on bars, and that the present schedule on plates and 
structural materials should remain as it is.” 

Mr. Cockran: “ Oh, I see. When you were talking about 
your embarrassment at the beginning you were speaking of 
the order of presentation and not to the subject of presenta- 
tion.” 

Mr. King: “I felt embarrassment that I should start 
off before this committee by asking an advance.” 

Mr. Cockran: ‘“‘ Now as to the condition of this in- 
dustry. At present you can produce steel as cheap as any- 
where in the world.” 

Mr. King: ‘“ No, sir; that is not a fact.” 
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Mr. Cockran: “ Where can they produce it cheaper 
than you?” 

Mr. King: “I would say in England, Belgium and Ger- 
many.” 

Mr. Cockran: “ What particular articles are there that 
can be produced cheaper, and what is the difference in the 
rates?’ 

Mr. King: ‘I speak more particularly of what we come 
in competition with—bars, plates and structural material.” 

Mr. Cockran: ** Well, take the steel bars. You are sell- 
ing them at what rate?” 

Mr. King: ** To-day, at the market price, between $1.35 
and $1.40 per 100 Ib.” 

Mr. Cockran: ‘* How much per ton? 

Mr. King: “ At $1.40 per 100 Ib. would be $28 a net 
ton, and $1.35 per 100 lb. would be $17 a net ton; that is, 
$27 and $28.” 

Mr. Cockran: “ What is the cost of the production 
there?” 

Mr. King: ** The way we are running now, I believe it 
is costing all we get for them.” 

Mr. Cockran; “ Then it costs $27 and $28 a ton to pro- 
duce?” 

Mr. King: “ That is what I believe to-day, and running 
under the conditions that we are.” 

Mr. Cockran: “ At what rate did you sell this produc- 
tion of yours in Canada?” 

Mr. King: “ At practically the same price.” 

Mr. Cockran: ‘“* What did it cost you to produce?” 

Mr. King: ‘‘ Just as much as the domestic product.” 

Mr. Cockran: ‘* How are you able to lay those down in 
Canada and sell them, and pay a duty when cost of produc- 
tion at home is $28?” 

Mr. King: ‘‘ We do not pay the duty. The consumer 
over there pays it.” 

Mr. Cockran: “‘ At what rate were these sold in Can- 
ada?” 

Mr. King: ‘‘ They were sold within something like $1 a 
ton of the domestic price.” 

Mr. Cockran: “And the duty was much higher; the 
duty was how much in Canada?” 

Mr. King: “I really do not know the rate of duty, ex- 
cepting that we paid more duty than England. I know that 
England has a preferential duty.” 

Mr. Cockran: ‘“ What was the return to you for that 
proportion of your product that you sold in Canada?” 

Mr. King: “ Practically as much as we sold it for in 
this country.” 

Mr. Cockran: “ Then, at that rate, it must have sold in 
Canada for $33 or $34 a ton?” 

Mr. King: “ Certainly; higher there on account of duty 
they have to pay.” 

Mr. Cocl:ran: “ Was English steel selling at that rate 
also?” 

Mr. Underwood: ‘* When you exported this structural 
material to Canada, you had to pay duty to the Canadian 
Government, did you not?” 

Mr. King: “ Yes, sir.” 

Mr. Underwood: “ And you had to compete with the 
English product that came in at a less rate of duty than 
your product?” 

Mr. King: “ Yes, sir.” 

Mr. Underwood: *‘ So that you were competing in a for- 
eign market on this product at a higher rate of duty in the 
most prosperous year that you had for many years?” 

Mr. King: “ Yes, sir. As I said before, that is all a 
question of their ability to sell at a better price at home.” 

Mr. Underwood: “ Under those circumstances, don’t you 
think that you can compete with your foreign competitor on 
your home soil at the present rate of duty, when you can 
compete with him abroad at a higher rate of duty?” 

Mr. King: “I would state that the reason that we didn’t 
export largely was that the duty is not the same to Canada, 
but those are all economic questions that are determined 
by the condition of things in the two countries. It is true 
that England has a preferential tariff into Canada.” 

Mr. Underwood: ‘How much does that preferential 
tariff amount to?” 

Mr. King: “ One-third less than the tariff into Canada 
on American goods.” 

Mr. Underwood: “If that is the case, and you can com- 
pete there at a third less, do you not think you can afford 
to lessen this duty a third, and get some revenue for the 
Government, considering the fact that the, Government is 
running under a deficit?” 

Mr. King: ‘“ We cannot sell unless we sell in competi- 
tion with them.” 

Mr. Cockran: “ So that the English steel was selling in 
Canada at the rate of $34 a ton to compete with you.” 

Mr. King: “ We sell practically at the same price. Un- 
less we meet the conditions over there we cannot sell.” 

Mr. Cockran: “And you can do that. If you can 
compete with them in Canada, though at a disadvantage, why 
cannot you compete with them here, where you have the 
advantage of transportation, even at the present rates of 
duty?” 

Mr. King: “ Well, they bring that a great distance, and 
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as I said before, there are some disadvantages in buying 
abroad on account of the fact of having to pay in advance 
and taking the risk on quality. They would rather pay us 
a little more money and have recourse on us if it is not 
right.” 

Mr. Cockran: “‘ But surely you must see that in selling 
in Canada you have to pay the cost of transportation to 
Canada and you have to pay the duty?” 

Mr. King: ‘“ Understand, we do not have to pay the 
duty; the buyers pay that. I would like to say to 
the committee that in my opinion it would never be possible 
in the United States to manufacture as cheaply as those 
foreign countries do for two reasons, one being the great 
distance and the great cost of transporting material to the 
mill from the largely scattered places that we have to bring 
it. For instance, we bring our ore 1100 miles. I do not 
believe that it would be ever possible for that reason, for 
the large freight cost in assembling those materials, against 
the English and the Belgians, who have the material right 
around them. They have the coal, the ore and the limestone 
within a stone’s throw, and they are relieved of that heavy 
freight. I went to the trouble to bring here the cost of 
freight per ton in Pittsburgh on the materials necessary to 
make a ton of finished material.” 

Mr. Underwood: “ Assembling the raw material?” 

Mr. King: “ Yes.” 

Mr. Underwood: “How much does it amount to?’ 

Mr. King: “It amounts to $6.65.” 

Mr. Cockran: “In spite of all these disadvantages, you 
actually have sold it and do sell it in competition with Eng- 
land and Canada. If you are able to do it there, I ask you 
why you cannot do it here?” 

Mr. King: “ No, sir. I do not think we could consider 
putting that down a bit, after we are to have what I con- 
sider intelligent and proper protection for American manu- 
facturers and labor.” 

Mr. Underwood: “Intelligent and proper protection? 
What do you mean by that? Do you think that a proper 
protection is one that gives you the absolute control of the 
home market, or one that gives you a fair chance to fight 
for the home market with your competitors?” 

Mr. King: “I should say a little more than a fair chance 
for the home market.” 

Mr. Cockran: “ A little more than a fair chance is foul, 
is it not?” 

Mr. King: “ Not altogether, I think. There is a dis- 
tinction there. I believe we ought to keep the American 
market to ourselves.” 


Mr. Underwood: “In other words, what you believe in 
is a prohibitive tariff practically?” 

Mr. King: “I think that probably is right.” 

Mr. Underwood: “ I would like to ask you if you, as a 
business man. want us to amend the constitution and raise 
our revenue from an income tax, or from an inheritance tax, 
or do you believe in raising revenue from tariff taxes?” 

Mr. King: “I believe that you ought to raise it on 
luxuries; put more on.” 

Mr. Underwood: “ You believe that we should put a 
prohibitive duty on iron and steel and things of that kind 
and raise the revenue on coffee and tea?” 

Mr. King: “ They are not luxuries, they are necessi- 
ties.” 

Mr. Underwood: “ What are luxuries?.” 

Mr. King: “‘I would say silks, jewelry, diamonds, wines, 
tobaccos, anything in the line of luxuries that a man could 
get along without, that he does not need.” 


Mr. Underwood: “ As a matter of fact, of course, on 
these items that you have named, we are receiving prac- 
tically all of the duty that we can. We cannot raise the 
price on tobacco, but on silks we might raise more duty by 
reducing it some, but the silk men say that they ought to 
have a prohibitive tariff there too. But as a matter of 
fact, it looks like we had to either lower some of these 
duties to raise enough revenue to support the Government, 
or else take in some new items like coffee and tea that have 
never been taxed before. Now, as a business proposition, 
and you come before this committee to advise us, and we are 
glad to have your advice, I would like to know whether or 
not the people in the iron and steel business are not willing, 
under the circumstances, when the Government is needing 
money, to make a responsible reduction, as long as they have 
a fair chance to control the market.” 

Mr. King: *‘I say that we are able, under an intelligent 
and protective tariff to pay our men such wages as I would 
like to pay them. I do not believe that they would object 
to a tax on coffee and tea and sugar and what not, that they 
could afford it.” 

Mr. Boutell: “ You say ‘ intelligent and protective tariff.’ 
Those terms are synonymous, are they not?” 

Mr. King: “ With me?” 

Mr. Cockran: ‘“‘ You have several other schedules to Uis- 
cuss, have you not?” 

Mr. King: “ Yes, sir; quite a number.” 

The Chairman: “I have before me Mr. Carnegie’s arti- 
cle in the Century, and I am going to read about a column 
or so of it on this question, for the benefit of committee and 
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the gentleman present, and after that I will ask you some 
questions in reference to it.’ The chairman then read an 
extract from the article, and said: 

““T will have the whole article inserted in the record in 
connection with the correspondence between the chairman 
of this committee and Mr. Carnegie in which he was asked 
to appear here. I wish to ask you some questions in regard 
to this. He says that he was assured by one who has re- 
cently examined the matter that the cost per ton for labor 
was greater than with us, unusually high as our wages are 
at present. Have you any information or statistics that will 
aid this committee in an examination of the question, so as 
to enable us to come to a correct conclusion. I understand 
that you deny this statement. What we want is evidence 
upon the subject in order to satisfy the minds of the mem- 
bers of the committee as to whether or not what Mr. Car- 
negie states is true. Have you any such statistics?” 

Mr. King: “I have.” 

The Chairman: ‘“ Will you prepare them and give them 
to the committee?” 

Mr. King: ‘I can do so. 
gentlemen have.” 

The Chairman: ‘“ The object of this committee is to get 
the facts in these matters so as to enable it to come to a just 
conclusion. That is all the people expect of us in reporting 
this bill. We have endeavored to get people before this 
committee, people of every kind who could give us facts and 
figures and information in regard to the changing of rates, 
in order that we may come to a just conclusion, but unfor- 
tunately up to this time most of the steel men have not been 
able to come. Only one man in the steel industry, I believe, 
has indicated his determination to come. The other gentle- 
men do not seem to have the time nor the disposition to come 
before the committee. What we want are the facts, and we 
would like to have you give the important facts on this 
subject.” 

Mr. King: “In regard to that I want to say, as I stated 
in the beginning of my testimony, that we have not been able 
to get all the facts on account of the short time which was 
allowed. We propose to secure and give that information at 
as early a moment as possible.” 


I do not know what the other 


STATEMENT OF FRANK WITHERBEE OF WITHERBEE, SHERMAN 
& CO., PORT HENRY, N. Y. 

“T am here to represent the Lake Champlain ore pro- 
ducers of this country. It is fair for me to say to you that 
I only returned from Europe on Saturday, and I have had 
no opportunity of talking this matter over with my associates 
in business, nor have I had any time to group together some 
facts and figures which may be of interest to you all. But 
if it meets with your wishes I will be very glad to give you 
some figures, showing the cost data of ore produced in the 
Eastern part of this country, and so far as it lies in my 
power to give you the corresponding cost in Europe. I vis- 
ited a great many of the iron ore centers of Europe and 
became acquainted with the cost of their labor, &c., and 
anything I have in my knowledge you are quite welcome 
to. I feel certainly that there is a widespread demand for 
tariff revision, and there is reason for it. Undoubtedly 
there are a great many articles which can properly be re- 
duced; there are other articles that cannot be reduced, and 
I think there are a few articles that perhaps ought to be 
increased. 

“Confining myself to the iron ore industry, with which 
I am more familiar, I would say that in any revision you 
might make of the present schedule I think due consid- 
eraticn shonld be given to these facts. In the first place, 
the labor that the iron ore manufacturer has to compete 
with is almost the cheapest in the world, that of Spain and 
Lapland and Cuba, where the ordinary manufacturer of iron 
and steel has to compete with the labor of France and Ger- 
many and Great Britain, which is much better paid. There 
is also another fact, that while a great many branches of 
the iron trade have but little competition in the way of im- 
ports, iron ore has always had a very great competition. 
There have at all times been large amounts of iron ore 
brought into this country from Europe, and that should be 
given some, I think, consideration also. At times it does 
not affect the domestic iron ore producers as much as it 
has, for instance, during this past season, when, for a 
period of quite a number of months so far as my own com- 
pany goes, we were simply not able to make any sales what- 
ever of certain grades of ore as against foreign ores that 
were being landed in this country. Another thing is, you 
should lend encouragement to the mines in the eastern part 
of our country. There are several large mining districts 
that are about to be developed, and to develop an iron mine 
of ary size costs from $500,000 to $2,000,000 or $3,000,000. 
The investment at best is an uncertain one One may open 
up on a vein that seems large for a year or two years, but 
the quality is likely to vary, and the amount one has before 
one is always uncertain, and therefore you cannot, as in 
other investments, look upon a small return in interest as 
fair. You have got to have a return on your capital which 
will correspond to the amount of the principal that you 
are absorbing and disposing of from time to time, and also 
then give due regard to the uncertainties of the trade. I 
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do not know that there is anything else that I am prepared 
to say to you to-day. I am sorry that I have not had more 
time to study this matter, but if hereafter there is anything 
else I can give you in the way of information, I will be glad 
to do it. Or if to-day there are any questions you wish to 
ask me, I will do my best to answer them. I am afraid it 
must be in a very general way, however. I could not carry 
in my mind all the details of the cost.” 

Mr. Clark: “ Do you want the tariff increased or held as 


it is, or cut down?” 

Mr. Witherbee: ‘“‘I think if there is going to be a gen- 
eral revision of the tariff, iron ore should stand its share of 
reduction. There are times like this summer when the com- 
petition would probably stop the production of many grades 
of domestic ore. In other years they could stand competi- 
tion.” 

Mr. Clark: *“* This vear is not a fair illustration?” 

Mr. Witherbee: “ No; I think, perhaps, three years in 
10.” 

Mr. Clark: “ As a matter of fact, in the Minnesota iron 
beds iron can be mined cheaper than anywhere else on the 
globe, can it not?” 

Mr. Witherbee: “No, sir; I doubt that. I think the 
magneto ore of Germany is much more cheaply mined.” 

Mr. Clark: “ Why they scoop this up with a shovel, do 
they not?” 

Mr. Witherbee: ‘ Yes, but it lies in beds, whereas in this 
magneto district in Germany and France it covers areas 
miles in extent.” 

Mr. Clark: ‘“ You do not know any device by which it 
is cheaper to handle that sort of material than a cheap 
shovel, do you?” 

Mr. Witherbee: ‘ No, sir. But that is true abroad also 
as it is in Minnesota. I am not very familiar with the 
Lake Superior conditions. I am just giving you my personal 
opinion. I do not think the Mesaba ore region is as cheap 
a producer as it was 10 years ago, and the production must 
increase in cost very materially. After they get to a certain 
depth they have a soft body of ore which cannot be held up 
by pillars of rock, but must be held up by timbers, and their 
cost will increase. If you will investigate, I think you will 
find that the costs of the Mesaba region are higher than 
they were eight or ten years ago.” 

Mr. Clark: “ Everybody knows that it costs more to 
get ore out of the ground than it does to scoop it off of 
the top.” 

Mr. Witherbee: “ They cannot do that in many mines.” 

Mr. Clark: “ They have the cheapest transportation rates 
on earth, too, have they not?” 

Mr. Witherbee: ‘“‘ No, sir. They do not compare with 
the rates on the foreign ores to a point.” 

Mr. Clark: “I say that the steel trust, which owns the 
Mesaba range, has the lowest freight rates to the centers 
of manufactures of any mines in the United States, have 
they not?” : 

Mr. Witherbee: “ No, sir; I do not agree with you. In 
the first place there is Alabam .” 

Mr. Clark: ‘“‘ Where is there one cheaper?” 

Mr. Witherbee: “ Alabama is cheaper by very much 
more because the average rate from the Lake Superior region 
to points of consumption is, I think, somewhere from $2 
to $2.50. The average rate of transportation of iron ore from 
the Alabama and Tennessee fields to the points of consump- 
tion will vary anywhere from 25 to 60 cents. Now, I will 
go a step further and I will say that in the East we can get 
to points of consumption cheaper than in the West.” 

Mr. Clark: “Do you say they can ship ore from the 
Alabama points to St, Louis, Pittsburgh, Chicago and Minne- 
apolis and New York cheaper than they can ship it from 
the Mesaba range to Pittsburgh? ” 

Mr. Witherbee: ‘ No, sir; but I understood your question 
to be to iron centers. I consider Birmingham and Chat- 
tanocga iron centers.” 

Mr. Clark: ** How much of a cut do you think you could 
stand on iron ore and still live and flourish? ” 

Mr. Witherbee: “In the long run, a reduction of possi- 
bly 15 or 20 per cent.” 

Mr. Dalzell: * A reduction of 15 or 20 per cent.?” 

Mr. Witherbee: “I am only speaking for my own inter- 
ests.” 

The Chairman: “ You are standing a reduction of 20 
per cent. on Cuban ores?” 

Mr. Witherbee: “I was not thinking of that.” 

The Chairman: “ And the importations have not in- 
creased from Cuba under that. cut?” 

Mr. Witherbee: “ Yes.” 


The Chairman: “ They have been a little over 1,000,000 
tons a year. They were a little over 1,000,000 tons in 1903 
and 1904, and about 1,000,000 tons a year since, half of 
which comes from Cuba.” 

Mr. Witherbee: “Cuba is going to import very much 
more than in the past. There are fields there that are being 
developed now that are going to ship into this country at 
a much lower rate than it has ever been delivered for from 
Cuba. 
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STATEMENT OF WILLIAM MATHER OF PICKANDS, MATHER & 


CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


*T represent the Lake Superior iron ore industry—that 
is, I am interested in Lake Superior iron ore—and I have 
come down to appear before the committee in reference to 
that industry. What Mr. Witherbee has said practically 
echoes my own sentiments in reference to the general situa- 
tion with regard to iron ore. We do not ask for any in- 
crease in duty, but I think Mr. Witherbee is fair. I think, 
perhaps, the Lake Superior iron ore men outside of myself 
would be willing to subscribe to his opinion, that the iron 
ore industry could stand a reduction of 20 per cent. on the 
present rate of duty, which would make it 8 cents less, or 
32 cents a ton. The Lake Superior iron ore industry has 
developed to very large proportions, as of course you all 
know. Something like 42,000,000 tons was shipped from 
there last year, and in the development of that industry, 
which has come up under the laws, the revenue laws which 
prevail, of course, the conditions have grown consistently 
with that. The costs of labor are high. The conditions of 
the laboring population are correspondingly good. We have 
had practically very few labor troubles or strikes in con- 
nection with the industry for a great'many years, and I 
should say in a general way it is difficult to say what would 
happen under certain conditions of reduction of tariff, but I 
should say that such a reduction as Mr. Witherbee stated 
would not affect, materially, at any rate, the conditions of 
the mining industry up there. Now, if you should attempt 
to reduce it further, or take it off entirely, naturally the 
tendency would be to disarrange those conditions under 
which the mining industry has grown, and make the op- 
erators try to bring about lower costs. Therefore, I should 
say that it would be unwise for the industry, as a whole, 
to make any further reduction in the tariff on iron ore than 
that which has been suggested by Mr. Witherbee. I have no 
brief, Mr. Chairman, I am coming down here somewhat un- 
expectedly for several reasons. I shall be quite ready and 
willing to make a brief before your committee at the time 
that you should suggest. I shall be glad to answer questions 
to the best of my ability, which may come to you.” 

Mr. Hill: “Do you know about what proportion of the 
iron ore supplies in the United States are under one 
control?” 

Mr. Mather: ‘No, sir; I do not.” 

Mr. Hill: ‘“‘ That is in the control of United States Steel 
Company?” 

Mr. Mather: “I do not think anybody could answer that 
question intelligently, because we do not know just how much 
iron ore there is in the country. It is rather difficult to 
answer. I should say 40 or 50 per cent.” 

Mr. Hill: ‘“ Under one control?” 

Mr. Mather: “ Yes.” 

Mr. Hill: “‘The result of that situation is that it is 
bound to result in a constantly increasing cost of iron in this 
country, is it not? One-half of the entire production is un- 
der one control, and that half is subject to a continually 
annually increasing charge. It is bound to result in a con- 
stantly increasing cost of iron—practically the same situa- 
tion that the lumber industry is in to-day, with a constantly 
increasing cost of the product.” 

Mr. Mather: “From the mines that are now being 
operated, the cost is gradually increasing. In the case of 
the present known supply, the cost is increasing on account 
of the greater depth of the ore.” 

Mr. Hill: “ And it looks to a constantly increasing cost 
of iron and steel, does it not?” 

Mr. Mather: “ If we find new deposits, it would keep the 
price down.” 

Mr. Hill: “I am speaking about the known supply.” 

Mr. Mather: “* There would be a slight gradual increase 
in the cost on account of, perhaps, greater depth of the 
mines.” 

Mr. Hill: & Do you not think that it is somewhat the 
duty of the United States to conserve that product, and 
look out for the future as well as for the immediate pres- 
ent?” 

Mr. Mather: “I should think it would be wise for the 
United States to increase its output and production of iron 
ore and encourage the development of iron ore bodies.” 

Mr. Hill: “ Do you not think it would not be more for the 
interest of the United States to conserve its own product 
and draw ore at cheaper prices from other countries?” 

Mr. Mather: “If we knew just how much we have, yes; 
but we have no idea how much we have. I think we have 
infinitely more than we can now see, and I think it is bound 
to increase,” 

Mr. Needham: “There is no danger of immediate ex- 
haustion of the supply?” 

Mr. Mather: “ No, sir; I do not think so.” 

Mr. Clark: “Is it not true that the trust, and perhaps 
other large manufacturers of iron, are buying up low grade 
ore fields now that they do not expect to work for 25, 30, 
40 or 50 years, just to have it in stock?” 

Mr. Mather: “ That I do not know.” 

Mr. Clark: “ And so that nobody else can get it in the 
meantime? ” 


‘ 
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Mr. Mather: “I do not know whether they are or not. 
That -would not be, however, an unnatural investment for 
persons to make who are operating in iron ore.” 

Mr. Clark: “I know; but it would be a very unpleasant 
thing for the mills that have to use iron ore.” 

The Chairman: “ Mr. Mather, have you noticed any more 
competition in the sale of your ores for the last five years 
on account of the foreign import? Have you had to reduce 
the price at all on account of foreign importation for the 
last five years, up to, of course, October 1 a year ago?” 

Mr. Mather: “It has not been what I should call an 
appreciable factor. It has had an influence, but I should not 
say it was a marked influence.” 

STATEMENT OF JOSEPH G. 


BUTLER, JR., OF YOUNGSTOWN, 


OHIO. 

“T represent a large percentage of the merchant blast 
furnaces of the United States. The product of these fur- 
naces is used in the malleable works, foundries, cast iron 
pipe works, and the independent steel works, in the form of 
basic iron. I get my authority for this representation, first, 
by letters that I have from perhaps 30 or more of the inde- 
pendent furnaces, and, second, as the result of a meeting 
which was held in Cleveland on jast Wednesday, which was 
largely attended, and at that meeting a committee was ap- 
pointed to meet with the Eastern producers in New York on 
Monday. We met with them on Monday, and again on 
Tuesday, and the matter was then placed in my hands. 
I may say that I think perhaps there are one or two others 
that may want to be heard on this question. I want to say 
that this matter was placed practically in my hands yester- 
day, and I am not prepared to give you the information 
that it seems to me you should have. I judge from the 
questions that have been asked here this morning that what 
you want is information and not opinions. I intend to go 
home and prepare and file as quickly as I can get it ready 
a brief showing the cost of making iron in the different 
localities, showing the labor, and showing the transportation 
rates, and I intend, further, to get some information from 
abroad with reference to the same matter. I have already 
sent off two long cable messages, and when I get through I 
intend to do it conscientiously and fairly, and I will file my 
brief with the committee. At the third meeting, which was 
held in New York yesterday, there was official action taken 
which I will read, and I want to file this as a preliminary 
paper: At a meeting of the pig iron producers, held in 
New York, on November 24, the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted: 

We recommend that ferromanganese be placed on the free 
list, but that no change be made in the balance of the pig iron 
schedule, believing that any reduction will be to the detriment 
of the manufacturing interests, the transportation companies, 
and the labor employed in the production of pig iron, coke and 
iron ore. 

“T am going to file a brief and, as I have said, I am 
going to make it complete, and I am going to try to give 
you the information that it seems to me you ought to have 
in order to formulate this bill.” 

Mr. Cockran: “* We shall be very glad to have you. Let 
me ask you this question? Suppose there was a reduction 
in the duty on iron ore to, say, 25 cents. Would that have 
any influence upon the rate that should be exacted for pig 
iron?’ 

Mr. Butler: “ Very likely it might, but I think that 
if there was very much of a reduction made on iron ore it 
would increase the demand for it in the East, and it would 
perhaps raise the price of the iron ore.” 

Mr. Cockran: “ That would be a pretty good protection 
in itself, would it not?” 

Mr. Butler: “‘ That would help some.” 

Mr. Griggs: “ Then you would be willing to see a reduc- 
tion in the duty on pig iron?” 

Mr. Butler: “I think not.” 

STATEMENT OF J. B. WILKINSON: 

J. B. Wilkinson, attorney for certain New York steel im- 
porters, presented the following statement : 

“T appear before your honorable committee on behalf of 
George Nash Company, J. Wilckes Company and Herman 
Boker & Co., all of them New York importers of steel. My 
clients are practical business men. They do not ask to have 
steel put on the free list, and they are not clamoring for 
much lower duties, but they do ask that what business they 
have left be not killed by higher duties, levied either directly 
or indirectly. 

“Most of the paragraphs of the metal schedule are not 
prohibitive. Out of the $332,000,000_of tariff revenue for 
the year 1907 only $12,000,000, or 3.7 per cent., came from 
iron, steel and manufactures thereof. The importation of 
bars, railroad iron or steel, was only $133,936, against 
$8,600,000 exported; hoop, band or scroll iron, $129.100 as 
against $267,939; sheets, plates and taggers, iron or steel, 
$315,000, as against $6,630,000; wire, $1,000,000 imported. 
$8,000,000 exported; structural shapes, $328,000 imported, 
$6,900,000 exported. In 1905 the domestic production of 
structural shapes was over $90,000,000. In 1906 the pig 
iron produced amounted to $505,000,000, and that imported 


to $7,000,000. All of these figures are taken from the last 
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United States Statistical Abstract. Comparisons made to- 
day would be even more striking. It does not seem un- 
reasonable, therefore, to ask for importers the preservation 
of some remnants of the metal schedule, and to call attention 
to the efforts that may be made to make the schedule abso- 
lutely prohibitive. 

“I shall take as the basis for my remarks what is said 
to be your committee’s draft of a revised text of the metal 
schedule, the rates being left blank. This text was pub- 
lished in The Iron Age of November 19, pages 1444 and 1445. 
I shall confine myself strictly to the paragraphs in regard 
to which I am commissioned to appear. 

“Paragraph 135.—The most important of these is para- 
graph 155, one of the few paragraphs not prohibitive. The 
material covered by this paragraph is iron and steel to be 
manufactured in this country into products ready for con- 
sumption. The rate of duty ranges, except on the cheaper 
grades, from about 25 to 30 per cent. An effort by the Treas- 
ury Department was made on certain forms of this steel to 
levy a duty of 45 per cent., but after a contest of 10 years 
in the courts, it was decisively held that the steel should 
come under the specific rates of the paragraph. Various 
provisions of the paragraph have been fought through the 
courts, and the phraseology has, therefore, a well settled 
meaning. Rather than to have further controversies, the 
importers are prepared to accept this paragraph as it now 
stands, except on grades valued at less than 4 cents, which 
should be assessed on a plane with grades valued at more 
than 4 cents. 

“Paragraph 141.—It was the purpose of this paragraph 
to levy an additional duty upon all strips, plates or sheets 
that had received a further process, to give a temper or a 
blued, brightened or polished surface finish. Such further 
process of manufacture requires additional labor, and im- 
porters admit the justice of a corresponding additional duty. 

“But the new text would exact the additional duty on 
cold rolled material. Much of the steel covered by paragraph 
135 is cold rolled, and the more it is.rolled the higher its 
value and the greater the duty under said paragraph. The 
thinner the gauge required. the oftener the metal has to pass 
through the rolls. Going through the rolls gives it a certain 
brightness, but this brightness is simply incidental, adds no 
value and is not a surface finish, because it is entirely de- 
stroyed in the further course of manufacture. In being tem- 
pered or otherwise treated in the factories of this country, it 
becomes blackened and is subsequently brightened if a sur- 
face finish is required. ‘There would be no justice in exact- 
ing this additional duty, which would range as high as 40 
per cent. on an incidental and valueless brightness which is 
destroyed as soon as the steel reaches this country. The 
words ‘ cold rolled, cold drawn,’ should be omitted from the 
paragraph. 

“Tt is proposed in this text of a tentative draft to make 
a new paragraph for “steel strips, strip steel or steel in 
strips twenty-five one thousandths inch thick or thinner,’ 
and a comparison is made with the rate for flat steel wire. 
These strips are now dutiable under paragraph 135, and 
the thinner they are the more duty they pay. They are not 
drawn as wire is, but are rolled, and making them dutiable 
as wire would stop their importation. I am informed that 
no corset steel is imported since its inclusion in the wire 
paragraph. 

“ Regarding paragraph 132, I am informed that no iron 
or steel sheets or wire plated with copper or nickel are pro- 
duced in this country. and that none is likely to be, as the 
quantity required is too small. The present 45 per cent. 
duty is prohibitive and forces the use of substitutes, just as 
high duty on Chinese matting forces the use of domestic 
rugs. A duty of 20 per cent. is all that the article would 
stand. 

“Paragraph 185.—The following is suggested: Nickel, 
nickel oxide, alloy of any kind in which nickel is component 
material of chief value, in pigs, ingots, bars, rods, plates, 
sheets, and strips, 6 cents per pound, and all other forms 40 
per centum ad valorem There is practically no crude 
nickel imported. The world seems divided between a Euro- 
pean combination and a combination composed of Americans 
and Canediens. The Europeans will not sell here and the 
Americans do not sell in Europe. 

“The irrepressible conflict that has been so long waged 
between domestic manufacturer and importer is rapidly 
drawing to a close. The importer has got the worst of it. 
But the Government will probably need revenue from duties 
for some time to come, and our gigantic iron and steel ‘n- 
dustries are likely to be slightly affected by the trifling 
competition they have to meet under the paragraphs which 
I have enumerated.” 

The Zinc Duties. 


Representatives of the zine ore producers of Kansas and 
Missouri were heard by the committee on the proposition 
that the new tariff laws should provide specifically for a 
duty on these ores. The principal argument was presented 
by F. W. Mitchell, of Joplin, Mo., and was, in part, as 
follows : 

The zine ore producers of the United States ask for a 
duty of 1% cents per pound on the metallic contents of all 
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zine ores, and in doing so, feel that they need and should 
have this duty to protect them against foreign importations. 
Mexican ore can be laid down at the Kansas smelters at 
$11.82 per ton, actual cost for 40 per cent. ore. This would 
make the cost of 60 per cent. ore, which is the standard 
grade for the Joplin District, $17.73 per ton. A duty of 
114 cents per pound, as proposed on 60 per cent. ore, would 
be $18 per ton, or a total of $35.78 per ton for Mexican 
ore at Kansas smelters, while the ore in the Joplin District, 
under normal conditions, costs $87.78 per ton, which in- 
cludes royalty and amortization charges. The Mexicans 
have practically comparatively no capital invested in equip- 
ment and development at most of the mines. It is simply a 
quarrying proposition and hauling the ore to the railroads, 
and loading on cars for shipment, while in the Missouri- 
Kansas District the average investment is about $37,000 per 
plant. Labor cost in Mexico is about $2 per ton. Labor cost 
in the Missouri-Kansas District is $17.02 per ton, or a 
difference of $15.02 per ton in favor of the Mexican ore. 
Total average cost, including supplies and loading on cars 
at Mexico, is $4.91 per ton; in Missouri-Kansas District 
the average cost. including supplies, is $28.62 per ton, or a 
difference in favor of Mexican ore of about $23.71 per ton. 
On the other hand, the freight on Mexican ore is $6.91 per 
ton, while loading and freight on Joplin ore are about $1.20 
per ton. The difference in favor of the Joplin ore is $5.71, 
which makes $18 per ton in favor of the Mexican ore. But 


/ 


since it takes 1144 tons of Mexican ore to equal one ton of 
Joplin ore, there should be deducted from the $18, one-half 
of the total cost of laying Mexican ore down at the smelter 
which is $5.91, leaving $12.09 in favor of the Mexican ore, 
to which should be added royalty and amortization cost of 
$9.16 per ton, or a total of $21.25, difference in the cost of 
the production of a ton of Missouri-Kansas and Mexican 
ore. Against this difference we ask for at least a tariff 
duty of 14% cents per pound on metallic contents, which 
would be $18 per ton on 60 per cent. ore. In accordance 
with these views we ask that calamine, paragraph 514 of 
the Dingley act, be stricken from the free list and para- 
graph 181 of said act be changed to read as follows: 


Lead bearing ore of all kinds, 144 cents per pound on the 
lead contained therein. Zine bearing ore of all kinds, 1% cents 
per pound on tbe zine contained therein. Provided, that ail ores 
imported which contain both lead and zine shall pay 1% cents 
per pound on the lead contained therein, and also 1% cents per 
pound on the zine contained therein, and provided further that 
en all importations of lead bearing ores and of zine bearing 
ores the duties shall be estimated at the port of entry, and a 
bond given in double the amount of such estimated duties for the 
transportation of the ores, by common carriers, bonded for the 
transportation of appraised or unappraised merchandise, to 
properly equipped sampling or smelting establishments, whether 
designated as bonded warehouses or otherwise. On the arrival 
of the ores at such establishments, they shall be sampled accord- 
ing to commercial methods under the supervision of Government 
ofticers, who shall be stationed at such establishments, and who 
shall submit the samples thus obtained to a Government assay- 
er, designated by the Secretary of the Treasury, who shall make 
a proper assay of the sample, and report the results to the 
proper customs officers, and the import entries shall be liquidated 
thereon, except in case of ores that shall be removed to a bond- 
ed warehouse to be refined for exportation as provided by law, 
and the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to make ‘all 
necessary regulations to enforce the provisions of this paragraph, 

Including the mines of Kansas, Oklahoma and Arkansas, 
it is safe to say that there are in the entire Missouri-Kansas 
mining district over 600 mines equipped with power con- 
centrating plants. These mines are not controlled or op- 
erated by a pool, trust or combination. Probably over 90 
per cent. of them are owned by individual operators and 
distinct corporations. Within 30 years this district has 
grown and developed through individual pluck and energy. 
It has always been essentially a poor man’s country. There 
is no labor union among the miners of this district nor is 
foreign labor employed. The miners and laborers of the 
entire district are strictly American, and live according to 
American ideals. Many of them own their own homes. 
A church is in every mining camp. The children attend the 
public school. Electric railroad and telephone service reach 
all the camps and connect them with distant points. Daily 
mail service is supplied. In fine, the average miner knows 
something about politics and the world wide events of the 
day. Many former miners, who found good prospects by 
the sweat of their brows, have sold them at a good profit 
and have attained positions of responsibility and affluence 
in the district. And to their credit, be it said, they remain 
with us, and support the district with their money and their 
influence. 

With the immense growth of this district within the 
last 80 years have come metropolitan cities, aggregating 
over 100,000 inhabitants, containing light, heat and power 
plants; have streets, sewerage and water systems: in fine, 
all the modern conveniences, which make life worth living. 
Joplin contains one of the finely equipped hotels of the coun- 
try, and Jasper County, with more than 100,000 people in 
1907 shipped $20,250,000 of surplus product, more than half 
of which came from mines and quarries. 

Mr. Mitchell was sharply cross-examined by Representa- 
tive Clark of Missouri, Democrat, who insisted that the 
zine producers were able to make money under existing con- 
ditions, and that, if the demand for a duty on zine ore were 
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in any way based on the fact that lead ore is dutiable, the 
best solution would be to repeal the lead duty rather than 
to impose a duty on zine. 

Alex. O. Ihlsing, of Oronoco, Mo., followed, in an argu- 
ment along a line similar to that pursued by Mr. Mitchell. 


Ferro-Alloys, 


The Primos Chemical Company, Primos, Pa., presented 
the following statement: 

This statement is made on behalf of the industry manu- 
facturing ferrotungsten, tungsten metal, tungstic acid, tung- 
state of soda, tungstate of ammonia, ferromolybdenum. 
molybdenum metal, molybdic acid, molybdate of ammonia, 
ferrovanadium and similar metals and alloys; the industry 
of mining tungsten ore. molybdenum ore and vanadium ore, 
and the industry of manufacturing high-grade steel and steel 
alloys by the use of these metals. 

That it is essential to the growth and very existence of 
these industries in the United States that they be protected 
by fair and reasonable tariff legislation against the ruinous 
competition of the cheaper products and cheaper labor of 
foreign lands, and that with such just protection they can 
thrive and develop without hardship or injustice to the con- 
sumers of such products, the facts will show. 

In the act of 1897 and former tariff acts, tungsten, 
molybdenum and vanadium have not been provided for by 
name, but have been placed in paragraph 183 of scheduie 
Cc. “metallic mineral substances in a crude state and metals 
unwrought, not specially provided for in this act, 20 per 
cent. ad valorem.” On several occasions in the past im- 
porters of these valuable products have tried to have them 
classed “by similitude” with ferromanganese under para- 
eraph 122, which provides that “iron in pigs, iron kent- 
ledge, spiegeleisen, ferromanganese, ferrosilicon, wrought 
and cast scrap iron, and scrap steel, $4 per ton; but noth- 
ing shall be deemed scrap iron or scrap steel except waste 
or refuse iron or steel fit only to be remanufactured.” Dur- 
ing such periods the American manufacturers have been 
compelled practically to shut down their works, as they 
could not continue to exist under such conditions. Even 
the 20 per cent. ad valorem duty on “ metals unwrought ” 
does not allow a fair or just margin of profit. 

It is manifest that the classification—even the possi- 
bility or fear of classification—of products such as these 
under such vastly different rates of tariff can only serve to 
unsettle and ruin the industries of mining and manufactur- 
ing them. These industries not only need a reasonable protec- 
tion against cheap foreign competition, but they have a right 
to expect certainty and stability in the classification of their 
products for duty. This can be best accomplished by nam- 
ing them in the act and clearly defining what duty they 
shall pay. 

The ferromanganese and ferrosilicon, upon which a duty 
of $4 is placed by paragraph 122, have nothing in common 
with the valuable metals referred to. Ferromanganese and 
ferrosilicon are cheap products made in large quantities like 
pig iron (named in the same sentence), ferromanganese being 
made direct from the ore in the blast furnaces the same as 
pig iron and from an ore that is abundant, found in masses 
and cheaply mined at a cost of from $6 to $8 per ton 
Ferrosilicon is made from waste iron and sand, and the cost 
of the raw materials is small. The market price of ferro- 
manganese is from $42 to $60 per ton and of ferrosilicon 
$70 to $100 per ton. The market price of tungsten, how- 
ever, is from $1200 to $2000 per ton, depending on the prices 
of ore. 

The manufacture of tungsten and molybdenum metals 
and of ferrotungsten, ferromolybdenum and ferrovanadium 
entails a great deal of care and requires a combined 
chemical-metallurgical plant, as the finished products must 
be in such shape that they can be used by the steel works in 
the finest grades of steel, and the cost of the chemicals used 
and the large amount of manual as well as trained scientific 
labor involved makes the cost of manufacture high, as th» 
ore as received from the mines requires very complica‘ed 
treatment before it can be reduced to a metal or alloy. 

Tungsten, molybdenum and vanadium are _ principally 
used in high grade and high class steels, as for instance. 
high speed tool steels, magnet steels, &c. The business of 
manufacturing such steels was in its infancy at the time 
of the last tariff legislation, and the industry has therefore 
not received sufficient protection against foreign competition 
and the manufacturers of high grade steels are at a great 
disadvantage against European competition. The present 
tariff has provided only for steel worth 16 cents per pouid. 
on which the duty is 4.7 cents per pound, and there the 
schedule stops; whereas the special steels in which the 
above named metals and alloys are used cost from 16 cents 
to $1 per pound and have no further protection than the 
4.7 cents per pound. About 6000 tons of these expensive 
steels are made in the United States while about 12,000 tons 
are imported, principally from England, showing plainly th« 
lack of protection. If these steels were made entirely in 
this country, as they should be, the manufacture of tung- 
sten, molybdenum, &c., would treble in the United States, as 
would also the manufacture of ferrosteels. 
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About $6,000,000 is invested in the United States in 
the manufacture of tungsten, molybdenum, vanadium and 
the metals and alloys mentioned herein, and about $5,000.- 
000 in tungsten mining property in the United States. The 
cost of production of tungsten ore in this country amounts to 
$8 minimum per unit of tungstic acid per ton of ore 
(2000 lb.). Ore sold on a basis of 60 per cent. at $8 per 
unit would cost $480 per ton. 

Ore mining has not been profitable on account of foreign 
ore usually coming in at a lower price, and whenever busi- 
ness is poor in Europe the foreign ore is shipped to this 
country at a price much below the cost of production, and 
on this account the American mines are forced to shut 
down at such periods. The ore conditions are similar all 
over the world and the cost of production depends entirely 
upon the cost of labor at the mines—4i. e., wages. 

About 2% tons of tungsten ore are required to make 1 
ton of tungsten metal, or 1 ton of tungsten contained in 
the ferro. 

There are six manufacturers of ferrotungsten, tungsten 
metal, ferrovanadium, molybdenum metal, &c., in the United 
States. In Great Britain there are three. In France there 
are two which make ferrotungsten, ferromolybdenum, ferro- 
chrome, ferrovanadium and ferrotitanium. The two French 
companies have works located in Southern France, Savoie, 
where they have the additional advantage of cheap water 
power. They also have additional works in Switzerland 
and in Norway. 

In Germany there are 15 establishments, for Germany is 
the principal seat for the manufacture of tungsten and 
molybdenum metals and their products. Two works are 
located at Berlin, and one of these has a tungsten and 
molybdenum manufactory near the Saxon border in the 
southern part of the province of Brandenburg. Saxony has 
four manufacturers, one at Altherzberg, one at Rosswein. 
one near Dresden, one at Zwikau. There are two manu- 
facturers near Hanover and one at Annaburg in Thuringia. 
There is one manufacturer at Barmen, one at Siegen, two 
at Hamburg, one near Cologne and one near Brunswick. 

The chief advantages which the manufacturers in Europe 
have over the manufacturers in the United States are, 1, 
cheaper chemicals used in the reduction of ores; 2, .ow 
cost of labor, and, 3, cheaper ores. The principal chemical 
used is muriatic acid, the cost of which is 25 cents per 100 
lb. in Europe, against $1.35 per 100 Ib. in the United States. 
About 5 lb. of this are used to every pound of tungsten 
metal produced, showing at a glance the advantage in this 
one chemical alone. Nitric acid is also one of the acids 
used, and is proportionately much cheaper in Europe than 
in this country. Ammonia is used largely in the manufac- 
ture of molybdenum products and also for some tungsten 
products, and this is considerably cheaper in Europe. 

The wages paid to labor employed in the manufacture of 
alloys at the various points in Germany vary from 45 cents 
per day for youthful labor under 21 years old to 70 cents 
per day for good adult day laborers. For the same class 
of labor we have to pay $1.25 to $2 per day at our manu- 
facturing centers. The difference in skilled labor is still 
greater. The proportionately large number of chemists re- 
quired in the manufacture of metals and alloys is also an 
important item, as an equally good chemist can be had in 
Europe for one-half the salary paid in this country. Labor 
in France costs about 70 to 80 cents per day. 

About 85 per cent. of the cost of tungsten, molybdenum 
and vanadium is represented by labor. Ore mining, 60 to 
65 per cent; chemicals, 15 per cent; fuel and supplies, 5 
per cent.; converting cost at chemical] works, 20 per cent. 

We would respectfully ask you to consider, in providing 
new tariff provisions, a duty on ferrotungsten, ferro- 
molybdenum, ferrovanadium, tungsten metal, molybdenum 
meta' and their salts, a just duty, which should be not less 
than 35 per cent. ad valorem. 

As to tungsten ores, on account of the difference in the 
cost of labor in the United States and in foreign countries, 
it would be but fair and reasonable to place a duty of 20 
per cent. ad valorem on tungsten ore, which is now on the 
free list. 

Molybdenum and vanadium ores could also be produced 
in large quantities in the United States if they were pro- 
tected by a duty of 10 to 20 per cent. to induce their pro- 
duction in the United States. 

As the manufacture of high grade steels is so closely 
dependent upon the alloys and metals in question they 
should also be considered, and either an ad valorem duty 
provided for steel] valued at above 16 cents per pound or sncb 
other provision as would protect this new industry. 

The consumer of the finished product will not be 
prejudiced by the placing of a reasonable duty on the 
chemical-metallurgical products for which we ask a duty, 
nor by a duty upon ore or an increased duty on the high 
grade steels which are used for such high class work that 
an increase of a few cents in the cost will be no hardship 
to any one. 

Corrugated Boiler Furnaces. 

The Continental Iron Works, New York City, submitted 

the following statement : 
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As the manufacturer of corrugated boiler furnaces for 
land and marine boilers, we desire to place ourselves on 
record, first, as protesting against any reduction in the ex- 
isting tariff on this product, and, second, to ask for a re- 
drawing of paragraph 152 of the tariff law for reasons here- 
inafter set forth. ‘The necessary machinery for the produc- 
tion of corrugated boiler furnaces has been produced at large 
expense, but the market in this country for this article is 
exceedingly limited, and during the best of times the demand 
is not sufficiently great to approximately reach the producing 
capacity of our manufacturing plant. The present tariff rate 
is a specific duty of 244 cents per pound, and this rate we 
respectfully suggest be maintained in any revision of the 
tariff which may be made or contemplated. 

At the present rate of duty we are able to just about 
meet the German and English prices for corrugated fur- 
naces, but should the duty be any less we would not be 
able to ward off foreign competition, as the cost of material 
and labor entering into the construction of corrugated fur- 
naces in Europe is roundly one-third less than what we pay 
in this country, and therefore we would be obliged to dis- 
continue this portion of our business. 

Even at the present rate of duty some corrugated fur- 
naces are brought into this country from abroad, showing 
that any reduction in the present tariff would open the door 
to foreign manufacturers and the consequent injury to this 
company and the workmen in its employ. We respectfully 
suggest that section 152 of schedule C be redrawn in any 
future revision of the tariff schedule, in order to remove 
the ambiguity which at present exists in it and prevent any 
evasion of the payment of a duty of 24% cents per pound on 
corrugated boiler furnaces, which is clearly the intention 
of this clause. 

We believe that, because of the uncertainty of its lan- 
guage, corrugated boiler furnaces have been brought into 
this country under the name of tubes or flues upon the pay- 
ment of a duty of 2 cents per pound instead of 2% cents 
per pound. It is true that a corrugated furnace is cylin- 
drical in form, but when the distinctive use to which it is 
applied in the construction of a steam boiler is considered, 
there is no process of reasoning which can be applied to 
bring it under the classification of a tube or flue; hence our 
request for an altering of this particular clause of this 
schedule. As it stands at present, it is possible to evade 
the prescribed tariff to the extent of 20 per cent., which is 
a serious detriment to our business and one which it is not 
possible for us to successfully meet should it be allowed to 
remain in force. In view of the foregoing, we suggest that 
clause 152 of schedule C, metals and manufactures of, be 
altered to read as follows: 

Lap welded, butt welded, seamed or jointed iron or steel 
boiler tubes, pipes, flues or stays, not thinner than No. 16 wire 
gauge, 2 cents per pound; welded cylindrical furnaces made from 
rolled plate, metal corrugated, wrapped or otherwise reinforced 
against collapsing pressure, 24% cents per pound; all other iron 
or steel tubes, finished, not specially provided for in this act, 35 
per centum ad valorem, 


Pocket Cutlery. 


The Holley Mfg. Company, Lakeville, Conn., presented 
the following statement : 

Regarding the contemplated revision of the tariff as 
affecting the duties on pocket knives, clasp knives, pruning 
and budding knives, &c., we beg to say that we would be 
very glad to see the present duties increased. The present 
situation is sufficiently unfavorable, and ‘n the event of any 
reduction in the tariff on cutlery would be disastrous to 1s. 

The manufacture of pocket cutlery in the United States 
is one of the infant industries that has never been sufficiently 
protected. As a result there are comparatively few pro- 
ducers in this country and not above a half dozen of any 
size. Instead of large fortunes having been made in the 
business, there have been many failures. 

Knives equal in quality to any made abroad are made in 
this country, and many more and in greater variety would 
be made if they could be marketed to advantage in com- 
petition with foreign goods. Working under patents affects 
this business very little, as the mechanical principle applied 
to pocket knives is in the main the same as it has been for 
centuries. The question is chiefly one of placing the product 
of plentiful cheap foreign skilled labor against the product 
of scarce, high priced skilled labor here. To meet the re- 
sultant competition American manufacturers have had their 
profits reduced to practically the vanishing point, whereas 
if a sufficiently high tariff prevented thousands of dealers 
from handling foreign made knives they would have to ie 
sufficiently patriotic to use domestic goods. 

We presume that letters of this general character will 
have less weight with the revisers of the tariff than exact 
schedules of comparative costs, &c. These latter will doubt- 
less be supplied by the American Pocket Cutlery Manufac- 
turers’ Association, and we trust they will be given full con- 
sideration in arranging the details of the revision, but it 
seems to us that the uncontrovertible facts in thic case are: 

1. That the pocket cutlery industry in this country is 
relatively weak, composed of widely scattered units which 
it has been impossible, so far at least, to combine. 
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2. That foreign made knives are marketed in great quan- 
tities and are marketed to advantage, to the detriment of 
American products. 

3. That the only persons affected favorably by the pres- 
ent schedule, and who would be further favorably affect-d 
by a reduction of duties, are a number of importers (usually 
of foreign extraction) in New York City and several other 
ports of entry. 

4. That there is probably considerable opportunity for 
undervaluation of imports and other devious methods of 
evading the duties. We make no specific charges, but such 
conditions have existed in times past, possibly exist now, 
and if not properly guarded against will surely exist in the 
future. 

Firearms and Ammunition. 

An argument in favor of a reduction in the duty on 
shotgun and rifle ammunition, guns, rifles and revolvers was 
presented by Von Lengerke & Detmold, New York City, 
dealers in sportsmen’s supplies, in which they call attention 
to what they consider excessive duties on empty shotgun 
and loaded rifle ammunition and also on guns, rifles and 
revolvers in general. 

a RO 


The Tariff Revision Programme. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., November 24, 1908.—The tariff 
leaders of the House have practically completed their 
plans for the revision of the Dingley act, and the work 
will be pushed forward rapidly, with a view to insuring 
the taking effect of the new law on or before the first 
of the new fiscal year, beginning July 1 next. The cor- 
respondent of The Iron Age is in position to outline the 
plans and expectations of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee as carefully revised to date. 


Framing of the Bill. 

No steps looking to the framing of the new bil! be- 
yond the gathering of material will be taken by the com- 
mittee until the conclusion of the hearings which began 
on the 10th inst. and will continue until December 4. 
It is improbable that any hearings will be held after the 
latter date, although private conferences with members 
of the Ways and Means Committee will doubtless be 
granted where the matter is of sufficient importance. 
Soon after the convening of the coming session of Con- 
gress, on December 7, the practical work of making 
the new tariff bill will be begun, and this task will be 
exclusively in the hands of the Republican members of 
the committee. The McKinley, Wilson and Dingley acts 
were framed in the first instance by subcommittees hav- 
ing charge of special schedules, and this plan will proba- 
bly be followed in this case. After the schedules have 
been prepared and approced in their entirety by the 
Republican majority of the committee, the administrative 
provisions of the bill (sections 3 to 34) will be taken up 
and carefully revised. 

This preliminary work will probably occupy the com- 
mittee until some time in February, and when it is com- 
pleted the bill will be submitted to the Democratic mem- 
bers of the committee, who will probably frame a measure 
of their own which they will offer as a substitute. Pres- 
ident-elect Taft has announced that he will call a special 
session of Congress about the middle of March, and as 
soon as it convenes the majority and minority bills will 
be introduced and referred back to the Ways and Means 
Committee for formal consideration and report. Inas- 
much as the membership of the committee in the new 
Congress will be practically identical with the present 
membership, it will not be necessary to give more than 
a few days’ consideration to the bill, and a report can 
easily be made by April 1. It will be the policy of the 
House leaders to permit full and free discussion of the 
bill on the floor, and debate may proceed for two or three 
or even four weeks, but it will probably be passed by 
May 1. How long the bill will remain before the Senate 
Finance Committee cannot be accurately foreshadowed, 
but from the present outlook it seems probable that it will 
become a law about July 1. 


The Date the New Law Becomes Effective. 
Much interest attaches to the exact text of the enact- 
ing clause of the bill, which determines the date upon 
which the new law will go into force. In the case of the 
last three tariff acts there has been much controversy on 
this point because of the ambiguous language employed, 
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and it is but recently that the United States Supreme 
Court decided the last case involving these contentions. 
With a view to obviating all uncertainty in the case of 
the new law, the Ways and Means Committee has drafted 
a tentative enacting clause which provides as follows: 
Be it enacted, &c., That on and after the day following the 
passage of this act, unless otherwise specially provided for in 
this uct, there shall be levied, collected and paid upon all arti- 
cles imported from foreign countries, and mentioned in the 


schedules herein contained, the rates of duty which are, by the 
schedules and paragraphs, respectively prescribed—namely : 


The language adopted in the above section is intended 
to cut off all opportunity for the importation of mer- 
chandise after the bill is passed and before it goes into 
force. It should be stated in this connection, however, 
that a law passed by both houses of Congress and agreed 
to in conference may not go into force for 10 days there- 
after, as it cannot become effective without the Presi- 
dent’s signature, which may not be attached until the 
expiration of that period. It will be remembered that 
the Wilson Tariff bill became a law without the Presi- 
dent’s signature 10 days after its certification to the 
White House. Inasmuch as the Wilson bill reduced 
duties, however, there was little incentive to make 
anticipatory importations, but the pending bill will em- 
brace numerous increased rates, as, for example, the im- 
portant class of ferroalloys now held by the courts to be 
dutiable at $4 per ton by similitude to ferromanganese, 
will be advanced to at least 20 per cent., and enterpris- 
ing importers would undoubtedly take advantage of any 
opportunity to bring in goods after the new rates are 
known and before they take effect. 

Basket Clause Rates May Be Raised. 

The necessity for raising additional revenue under the 
new tariff act has attracted the attention of members of 
the Ways and Means Committee to the fact that the so- 
called basket clause of the Dingley law provides for very 
low rates of duty as compared with the average ad 
valorem of the act, which is estimated at 47 per cent. 
The basket clause, which is found in section 6, provides 


a rate of 20 per cent. on unenumerated manufactured ar- 
ticles and of ‘but 10 per cent. on unenumerated unmanu- 


factured articles. In classifying merchandise every ef- 
fort is made by the appraising officers to put it into a 
category specially provided for by law, but when this 
effort fails it is frequently necessary to resort to the pro- 
visions of section 6. The result is that large quantities 
of highly manufactured merchandise are annually brought 
in at 20 per cent., or only about two-fifths of the average 
rate of duty assessed under the Dingley act as a whole. 
It has been suggested to the committee that the rate on 
unenumerated manufactured articles should be increased 
to 40 per cent., and that on unenumerated unmanufac- 
tured articles to 20 per cent., and it is estimated that 
should these changes be made several million dollars ad- 
ditional revenue would be secured. It goes without say- 
ing that many articles heretofore unspecified, which have 
paid duty under the basket clause, will be removed there- 
from in the course of the revision now in progress, and 
rates of duty ranging from 25 to 50 per cent. fixed there- 
on. It may be assumed, however, that a considerable 
number of commodities will still be classable uader the 
basket clause, and this category will naturally increase 
with advances in the manufacturing industries hereafter. 

The attention of the tariff leaders has been drawn to 
the apparent conflict between sections 6 and 7 of the 
Dingley act, and the suggestion has been made that the 
text of both sections be clarified in connection with the 
prospective revision. Section 6, which is known as the 
basket clause, provides rates of duty on unenumerated 
products, both manufactured and unmanufactured. Sec- 
tion 7, however, provides that “each and every imported 
article not enumerated in this act which is similar either 
in material, quality, texture or the use to which it may 
be applied, to any article enumerated in this act, is 
chargeable with duty, shall pay the same rate of duty 
which is levied on the enumerated article which it most 
resembles in any of the particulars before mentioned, 
&e.” The point is made in this connection that both 
these sections impose duties on unenumerated products, 
and it is a well-known fact that there has been much liti- 
gation based upon the question as to whether certain 
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unenumerated goods were dutiable under the basket 
clause or by similitude to some enumerated article. It 
is suggested that the text of section 6 be so amended that 
no product shall be classified thereunder provided it can 
be classified under section 7 at a higher rate of duty. 


Maximum and Minimum Schedules, 


While the form of the new tariff bill with respect to 
the maximum and minimum schedules has not yet been 
definitely determined, it is confidently predicted here 
that the German system will be adopted with two rates 
for each enumerated item. In the case of American in- 
dustries requiring the largest measure of protection, and 
which might be injured by any concession, no matter how 
small, the maximum and minimum rates will be identical. 
In cases where high protection is not necessary for the 
welfare of the domestic industry and where no great 
amount of foreign competition is to be feared, the differ- 
ence between the maximum and minimum duties will be 
relatively large, it being the purpose of Congress to use 
this margin for trading purposes to secure reciprocal 
concessions in foreign tariffs on American products. As 
heretofore intimated, it is the general impression that the 
average margin between the maximum and minimum 
rates of the entire tariff will be about 20 per cent. 

Under the proposed plan treaties negotiated by the 
State Department would be promulgated immediately 
and would not require ratification by the Senate or sub- 
sequent legislation by Congress. Such conventions would 
go into force upon the President’s proclamation, as has 
been the case with the limited treaties negotiated under 
section 3 of the Dingley act, which authorizes reciprocal 
trade agreements in which the United States concedes 
certain percentages in the duties on argols (crude tar- 
tar), brandies, champagnes, still wines and works of art. 

Many members of the House are receiving communica- 
tions urging the retention in the proposed new tariff law 
of section 11 of the Dingley act, which is intended to pre- 
vent the importation of goods bearing trademarks simu- 
lating those of domestic products. The section, which it 
is probable the committee will recommend for re-enact- 
ment, provides as follows: 

Sec. 11. That no article of imported merchandise which 
shall copy or simulate the name or trademark of any domestic 
manufacture or manufacturer, or which shall bear a name or 
mark which is calculated to induce the public to believe that 
the article is manufactured in the United States, shall be ad 
mitted to entry at any custom house of the United States. And 
in order to aid the officers of the customs in enforcing this 
prohibition, any domestic manufacturer who has adopted trade- 
marks may require his name and residence and a description of 
his trademarks to be recorded in books which shall be kept for 
that purpose in the Department of the Treasury, under such 
regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury shall prescribe, 
and may furnish to the department facsimiles of such trade- 
mark; and thereupon the Secretary of the Treasury shall cause 
one or more copies of the same to be transmitted to each col- 
lector or other proper officer of the customs. 


There is no doubt that Congress will re-enact the 
above provision, possibly with slight verbal changes to 
increase its efficiency. 

To Liberalize the Drawback Law. 


The Ways and Means Committee is in receipt of in- 
quiries as to the opportunity that will be given to those 
interested in the amendment of the existing drawback 
law, as found in section 30 of the Dingley act, to present 
arguments in behalf of a more liberal provision. In 
reply it is stated on behalf of the committee that the 
drawback section will be considered on Friday, Decem- 
ber 4, when the administrative features of the Dingley 
act as embraced in sections 3 to 34 are taken up. In 
view of the importance of these sections and the great 
variety of subjects embraced therein the committee has 
set aside December 4 and 5 and will devote the two 
days entirely to hearings thereon. A strong disposition 
is manifested by members of the committee to go into 
the question of the liberalization of the drawback law 
very thoroughly and to investigate every phase of it 
with a view to providing as liberal a statute as the 
proper protection of the revenues will permit. To: this 
end it is nnderstood that considerable information is 
now being obtained regarding the practical operation of 
the exceedingly liberal drawback law of France, under 
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which certificates of importation obtained from collect- 
ors on the withdrawal of imported raw materials at any 
port may be used as the basis of drawback claims on the 
exportation at other ports of goods made from similar 
materials, whether of foreign or domestic origin. 


The committee has been urged to adopt the substitu- 
tion principle involved in the French law, and it has 
been asserted with much emphasis that no possible loss 
to the revenues could occur, while, on the other hand, the 
export business of the country would develop rapidly 
under such a system. It is significant that Speaker 
Cannon, in the course of a speech delivered since the 
election, has come out squarely for a more liberal draw- 
back law, and it is believed that he will exert his influ- 
ence with the committee for the thorough revision of 
section 30. The tariff leaders of both houses anticipate 
the overproduction of merchandise in many lines before 
the tariff is again revised, and, therefore, they are 
strongly disposed to do anything in reason to stimulate 


the export trade. Ww. i. ©. 


Mineral Products of the United States in 1907. 


The value of the mineral products of the United 
States in 1907 reached the enormous total of $2,069,289,- 
196, surpassing the value of the same products in 1906 
by $165,282,162, or 8.68 per cent., that of 1905 by 27.33 
per cent., and of 1904 by 58.81 per cent. Both metallic 
and nonmetallic products contributed to the gain. 

Two minerals—coal and iron—are credited with ap- 
proximately 55 per cent. of the total for the country, and 
three more—copper, clay products and petroleum—fur- 
nish about 22 per cent., the five contributing about 77 per 
cent. of the whole. The minerals whose output in 1907 
was valued at more than $5,000,000 are listed in the fol- 
lowing table: 


Value of More Important Minerals Produced in the United States 
in 1907. 
. .$614,798,898 
529,958,000 
173,799,300 
158,942,369 Lime 
120,106,749 Phosphate rock... 
90,435,700 Sait 
71,105,805 Mineral waters.... 
55,903,851 Zine white 
52,866,835 Slate 
38,707,576 Sulphur 


Coal Silver $37,299,700 
26,401,910 
13,242,002 
12,640,512 
10,653,558 

7,439,551 
7,331,503 
6,490,660 
6,019,220 


5,142,850 


Copper 

Clay products.... 
Petroleum 

Gold 

Stone 

Cement 

Natural gas..... 
lead 


Sand, gravel, &c... 


Products whose output exceeded $1,000,000 in value 
were gypsum, valued at $4,942,264; aluminum, $4,926,- 
948; mineral paints, $2,979,158; asphalt, $2,826,489; glass 
sand, $1,250,067; sand-lime brick, $1,225,769, and borax 
(crude), $1,121,520. 

The total value of the metallic products in 1907 was 
$903,024,005 ; of the nonmetallic products, $1,166,165,191 ; 
$100,000, estimated as the value of such mineral products 
as molybdenum, nickel, titanium, not reported in detail, 
brings the total to the amount stated. 

Pennsylvania, reporting mineral products valued at 
$657,783,345, has no close rival for first place among the 
States, for Ohio, which is second, reports products valued 
at $207,657,339, while the mineral products of Illinois, 
the State ranking third, were valued in 1907 at $145,768,- 
464. The figures presented in the foregoing paragraphs 
are taken from a summary of the mineral production of 
the United States in 1907, compiled by W. T. Thom of the 
United States Geological Survey, and published by the 
Survey as an advance chapter from “ Mineral Resources 
of the United States, Calendar Year 1907.” This chapter 
is now ready for distribution and may be obtained by 
applying to the Director of the Survey at Washington, 
D: ©, 


—_a + oe __——_- 


The Weatherly Foundry & Machine Company, Weath- 
erly, Pa., has purchased the machinery, patents, &c., of 
the H. A. Frantz Mfg. Company, Cherryville, Pa., manu- 
facturer of kerosene, oil and gas engines. The equip- 
ment will be moved to Weatherly, where the manufacture 
of gas engines will be started as soon as the machinery 
can be placed. 
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The Canadian Government’s Steel Policy. 
‘ToroNTO, November 21, 1908.—Adherence to a de- 
fensive trade policy is so much the rule of governments 
that no particular case of it is regarded as a provoca- 
tion, An aggressive trade policy on the part of govern- 
ments is likewise accepted outside as a matter of the 
Government’s own domestic business. It is seldom, how- 
ever, that the defensive and the aggressive are joined in 
so striking a way as in the case of the Dominion Govern- 
ment’s fostering of the steel industry. Heavy protective 
duties are levied on imports of steel, and large bounties 
are granted exports of staple products of steel. Steel 
rails produced in other countries cannot get into Canada 
except on payment of duties ranging from $4.50 to 
$9.33 1-3 per ton, according as they come from Great 
sritain, from countries entitled to the intermediate tar- 
iff rates, from countries against which the general tariff 
rates stand, or from Germany. Canadian steel rail 
makers, fortified by Government help in the home mar- 
ket, are also generously aided by the Government to 
overcome competitors in the export markets. With a 
bounty of $2.10 per ton on the pig iron form of their 
material, and one of $1.65 per ton on the crude steel 
form, they draw $3.75 per ton of Government money. 
Thus with Government money they hold the dMnestic 
market against outside competitors, and with Govern- 
ment money they win trade from outside competitors in 
the external markets. 

In the opinion of a British manufacturer who is now 
in Canada, and who spoke with the belief that he ex- 
pressed the sense of his colleagues, this interest of the 
Canadian Government in the mercantile business of 
private corporation goes beyond the generally recognized 
limits. It makes a bad impression, he considers, and is 
especially displeasing to the British people. It would 
hardly be a cruder form of selfishness for the Government 
to go into rail making itself, exclude foreign rails by 
prohibitive duties and compete at low sacrifice prices 
against foreign rail makers in the outside markets. To 
the British steel makers, it was pointed out, the German 
steel syndicate export bounties were peculiarly odious. 
But if the associated German makers choose to tax 
themselves to pay the bounties, that is their affair and is 
not chargeable to the German Government, except in- 
sofar as the duty on rails*permits the syndicate to recoup 
itself by keeping prices high at home. In the case of 
Canada’s steel trade, however, it is the Government that 
enables the price cutting to be practiced. Besides being 
offensive, the Government’s part in the business is in- 
consistent with its own professed tariff principles. If 
dumping is so bad a thing that it is finable under the 
Canadian tariff, is it any better when it is done in other 
countries with the aid of the Dominion Government it- 
self? 

How. it is asked, can it be expected that on foodstuffs 
imported from non-British countries the United Kingdom 
will impose customs duties in order to waive them on a 
large percentage thereof in favor of Canada? To speak 
of this rail business alone, Canada handicaps Britisi 
competitors in its domestic market and subsidizes oppo- 
sition to them in the external markets. Canadian policy 
takes but does not give, and there can be no further 
favors for Britain except on a quid pro quo basis. It 
would not be illogical, and would be rather human, were 
sritain to impose countervailing duties on rails whose 
production was assisted by a bounty. That would be in 
accordance with the existing treaty provision for dealing 
with imports of bounty fostered sugar. 

Newfoundland is one of the self-governing communi- 
ties of the British Empire, as Canada itself is. Were 
Newfoundland to decide in its own interest to put a pro- 
hibitory export duty on iron ore its conduct would be 
regarded as harsh toward a sister State of the empire, 
and as at variance with the new spirit of imperial fel- 
lowship. But it would be more defensible than the Gov- 
ernment bonusing of Canadian products to be dumped 
on markets which British traders depend on for busi- 
ness. Certainly the exporters of Canadian rails are 
much dependent on Government favor. The withdrawal 
of the bounties and the duties they owe to the Canadian 
Government; the high taxing of their ore supply by the 
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Newfoundland Government; the raising of the rail duties 

by the governments of rail importing countries, or the 

refusal of orders by governments owning railroad sys- 

tems—any of these things would have a very adverse 

effect upon the Canadian rail export trade. Cr AG Zs. 
toe 


PERSONAL. 


Frank S. Witherbee of Witherbee, Sherman & Co., 
Port Henry, N. Y., has returned from Europe. 

W. Funcke of Funcke-Hueck, Hagen, Westphalia, one 
of the leading iron and hardware manufacturers of Ger- 
many, sailed for home this week, after having traveled 
extensively in this country. 

Paul J. Kalman, 805 Pioneer Press Building, St. Paul, 
Minn., Northwestern railroad representative for the De- 
troit Seamless Steel Tubes Company, Detroit, Mich., is, in 
addition to the railroad business, now handling in St. 
Paul and Minneapolis the full line of seamless steel tub- 
ing manufactured by that company, including stationary 
boiler flues and mechanical tubing for automobile con- 
struction and other purposes. 

Fred Herbert, of the Birtley Iron Works, Newcastle, 
England, accompanied by his son, is now in this country 
for the purpose of making arrangements to erect the new 
cast iron pipe foundry for J. B. Clow & Son, Coshocton, 
Ohio. This will be the introduction in America of Mr. 
Herbert’s system of casting pipe which is in successful 
operation abroad. 

Emil Swensson, consulting engineer, Pittsburgh, re- 
turned last week from a European trip devoted in part to 
a study of methods of preventing destructive river floods 
and of protection against them. 

William Barry, an American engineer, has been 
chosen by Finance Minister Kokovsoff of Russia, to be 
president of the Nevsky Shipbuilding Company, St. 
Petersburg, which gets a large share of Russian nava} 
construction work. 

James Gayley has resigned as first vice-president of 
the United States Steel Corporation and has also retired 
from the Board of Directors. No successor has thus far 
been elected to fill the vacated office, but on Tuesday <Al- 
fred Clifford, St. Louis, was elected a director to take Mr. 
Gayley’s place on the board. 

A. H. Carpenter has resigned his position with the 
United States Steel Corporation as Chicago manager of 
pig iron sales for the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Company's furnaces, to take the active management of 
the Birmingham Car & Mfg. Company, of which he is 
vice-president and general manager. 

————»-e—_—____—_ 


The Fabricated Steel Situation. 


During the recent annual meeting of the officers of 
the American Bridge Company of New York at Buffalo, 
N. Y., November 17 and 18, the data presented showed 
some rather curious figures, not at all complimentary to 
the fabricators of steel throughout the United States. It 
is well known that the price of fabricated steel has in 
the last vear declined out of all proportion to the price 
of plain material. To one who sees only the prices 
quoted the inference would naturally be that the volume 
of business was totally inadequate, and that the low 
prices were justified by fear on the part of the fabrica- 
tors that they would have to shut down their plants un- 
less they secured each individual order that came in the 
market. The figures compiled from records of the Amer~ 
ican Bridge Company's different offices throughout the. 
country (foreign orders not included) show up as fol- 
lows for the year ending October 31: 

1907.—Tons. 1908.—Tons. 





DI gilda d Coan s cA enna ee aaen 1,406,669 1,588,131 
a ods ack ue we dwew eons we tek 503.879 362,004 
7 Ee a ee ere naa 902,790 1,226,127 


Of the above work, in 1907 the American Bridge 
Company secnred over one-half that went ahead. In 
1908 it secured less than one-fifth. These figures would 
indicate, beyond chance of a doubt, that the average 
purchaser of fabricated steel got the best of the average 
seller of that commodity. 
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GEORGE A. FAIRFIELD. 


George A, Fairfield, Hartford, Conn., who died sud- 
denly November 9, was very prominently identified with 
the building up of the manufacturing industry of that 
city, and especially with the development of the Hart- 
ford Machine Screw Company. He was born in Lan- 
singburg, N. Y., March 20, 1834, and as a child went 
with his parents to western Massachusetts where he 
lived on a farm and attended school until he was 17 
years old, when he entered upon an apprenticeship as a 
machinist at Northampton, Mass. He worked at his 
trade at the Holyoke Machine Works, Holyoke, Mass., 
and later with Wilcox & Gwyne, Urbana, Ohio, and Ent- 
whistle & Moore, Richmond, Va. During the Crimean 
war he was with Robins & Lawrence, Windsor, Vt., work- 
ing on a contract for guns for the British Government, 
and afterward went to Springfield, Mass., where he was 
active in developing special machinery for the Govern- 
ment armory. He continued this class of work at the 
Colt’s firearms factory at Hartford in 1857, on a con- 
tract for gun manufacturing machinery for the Russian 
Government. Later he took a contract at the Colt’s 
shops, becoming the largest contractor in the establish- 
ment. 

In 1858 Mr. Fairfield opened the first school for 
mechanical drawing in Hartford; its members included 
men who afterward became prominent as engineers and 
mechanics. In 1865 he became identified with the Weed 
Sewing Machine Company, and built up the business to 
one of much importance. At the time when the sewing 
machine business had become overdone he met Col. Al- 
bert L. Pope and arranged with him to manufacture the 
first modern bicycle, which constituted the beginning of 
one of Hartford’s most conspicuous industries. In 1876 
C. M. Spencer, the inventor of a famous rifle, took floor 
space in the Weed shops for the manufacture of screws 
with automatic machinery, which he had invented. Mr. 
Fairfield took an interest in the business, and under his 
menagement it grew to be the great Hartford Machine 
Screw Company, now a constituent part of the Standard 
Screw Company. He was a director of the Hartford 
Steam Boiler Inspection & Insurance Company, Hart- 
ford County Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Mechan- 
ics’ Savings Bank, Hartford National Bank and the 
Hartford County Fire Insurance Company, and at his 
death had been for several years the secretary of the 
Hartford Board of Trade. He leaves a widow, a son 
and daughter. 

ELMER G. EBERHARDT. 


Elmer G. Eberhardt, vice-president of the Newark 
Gear Cutting Machine Company, Newark, N. J., died 
November 21, after an illness of nearly a year, aged 27 
years. He was born in Newark, was graduated from 
the High School in 1896 at the age of 15 years, and at 
once entered Stevens’ Institute, Hoboken, N. J. He was 
seon at the head of his class, but decided, in his second 
year, to take up machine shop work with his father, 
Henry E. Eberhardt. He accordingly discontinued his 
course and began the work of designing and constructing 
automatic gear cutting machines and crank shapers. He 
took out a number of patents on original inventions re- 
lating to these machines and on general machine tools. 
After several years at this work he decided to finish his 
technical education, and therefore entered Sibley College 
of Cornell University in February, 1901, and was grad- 
uated in June, 1904, with the degree of mechanical engi- 
neer. In his senior year he was elected president of the 
Cornell Institute of Electrical Engineers and vice-presi- 
dent of the Cornell Society of Mechanical Engineers. At 
the close of his course he was awarded the honorary key 
of the Sigma Xi for high scholarship in the engineering 
studies. Upon his graduation he formed, with his father 
and brothers, the machine tool building firm of Bber- 
hardt Brothers Machine Company, which is now the New- 
ark Gear Cutting Machine Company. He was engaged in 
the designing and construction of its automatic gear cut- 
ting machines and crank shapers. Mr. Eberhardt was 
well known among the mechanical people by reason of 
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his work. He was a contributor to the columns of the 
technical and mechanical papers, and had a wide reputa- 
tion as a consulting engineer upon matters especially re 
lating to gears and gear cutting. He was an associate 
member of both the American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers and the American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers. He is survived by both his parents, and one sis- 
ter and four brothers. His father and three of the broth- 
ers are engaged in the business with which he was iden- 
tified. 


The recent death of Gen. JoHNn E. MULForD, at his 
home in Montour Falls, N. Y., in his eightieth year, has 
called out many expressions in the daily press both South 
and North, growing out of his prominence as Federal 
commissioner for the exchange of prisoners of war in the 
60’s, and indicating the affection and honor in which he 
was held. It was a delicate duty requiring the exercise of 
special tact and resourcefulness to manage wisely this 
exchange of prisoners, and the way in which it was per- 
formed is still affectionately remembered by many. In 
1877 General Mulford founded the Prentiss Vise Com- 
pany, Watertown, N. Y., of which he was president for 31 
years, the New York house being in charge of his son, Ed- 
win H. Mulford. 

JOSEPH BRYAN, owner of the Times-Dispatch, Rich- 
mound, Va., died November 20, aged 63 years. He was a 
native of Virginia, and for a long time managed the 
Richmond Locomotive Works, continuing in that capac- 
ity after its absorption by the American Locomotive Com- 
pany. He was a director in the Sloss-Sheffield Steel & 
Iron Company, the Birmingham Land Company and the 
Southern Railway Company. 


MICHAEL HiaeIns, Sr., president of the Higgins Spring 
& Axle Company, Racine, Wis., died November 17, aged 
74 years. He was born in Ireland and came to America 
when a child, locating first in New York. In 1889 he 
went to Racine and became associated with his son, 
Michael Higgins, Jr., in the manufacture of springs and 
axles for carriages and wagons. 


W. S. McKinnon, State Treasurer of Ohio, died No- 
vember 17, at his home in Ashtabula, Ohio, aged 56 years. 
He established the McKinnon Iron Works in Ashtabula 
in 1880 and was connected with the concern until his 
death. 


ALFRED MarsH, who is claimed to have invented the 
ras meter, died November 17 at Kalamazoo, Mich., aged 
90 years. He was born in England, but for many years 
was employed by a gas company of New York City. 

icacai tiie rndeeiinns 

The Fitzsimons Company.—The business of Fitz- 
simons & Co., Cleveland, Ohio, a partnership concern, 
and of the Finished Steel Company, Youngstown, Ohio, 
a corporation, both manufacturers of shafting and spe- 
cial shapes for various purposes, has been reorganized 
and succeeded by the Fitzsimons Company, a corpora- 
tion. The new company will continue to manufacture 
the same lines, which comprise polished shafting and 
special shapes, piston screw and pump rods, bridge pins, 
round, square and hexagon shapes, &c. 

sicadins scenic tata 

The Gary Plant.—It is probable that two of the blast 
furnaces of the Indiana Steel Company, at ‘Gary, Ind., 
will be started before the beginning of the new year. It 
is not likely that any steel will be made, the furnaces 
being blown in merely to tune up the plant, and particu- 
larly the engines to be driven with waste blast furnace 
gas. 

~~ + 

The Indiana Rolling Mill Company, New Castle, Ind., 
whose shovel plant, located about i mile distant from 
the mill, was partially destroyed by fire last summer, is 
now engaged in restoring this department. The new 
building for the accommodation of the shovel plant will 
not be located on the old site, but for convenience in the 
handling of material is being erected near the rolling 
mill, where the steel can be transferred to the factory 
without hauling. It is expected that the new quarters 
will be ready for occupancy about the first of the year. 





































































NEWS OF THE WORKS. 


Iron and Steel. 


Vollkommer & Hagan, Pittsburgh, are rebuilding an open 
hearth furnace at the plant of the American Steel & Iron Com- 
pany, Norwalk, Ohio. The furnace is being enlarged from 20 
to 30 tons capacity. This is the second furnace contract the 
firm has had at the plant named. 

The Williamsport Iron & Nail Company, Williamsport, Pa., 
is rebuilding its plant which was recently destroyed by fire. 

The Superior Steel Company, Carnegie, Pa., near Pitts 
burgh, manufacturer of hot and cold rolled strip steel, is mak- 
ing important improvements to its plant. The McClintic-Mar- 
shall Construction Company, Pittsburgh, has the contract for 
the erection of a 70 x 150 ft. steel runway on which an Alfred 
Box & Co. electric traveling crane will be operated for carrying 
billets, &c., from the stockyards to the furnaces. The Penn 
Bridge Company, Beaver Falls, Pa., has the contract for a 
70 x 88 ft. structural steel addition, to be made to the present 
boiler house, on which work will be commenced at once, and 
the Erie City Iron Works, Erie, Pa., is furnishing six 400-hp. 
water tube boilers, which will be equipped with Jones underfed 
stokers. The Superior Steel Company reports business good 
and it expects to be operating its plant to a larger capacity 
before long, due to the improvement in orders. 


Hamilton Furnace, at Hanging Rock, Ohio, blew out Novem 
ber 15 for reiining and repairs, and will blow in about January 1. 
General Machinery. 

The Cutler-Hammer Company, Milwaukee, Wis., manu- 
facturer of electric controlling devices, will make two large ad- 
ditions to its plant, involving the expenditures of more than 
$75,000. An addition to the main plant, extending for half a 
block along the railroad tracks, 75 ft. in width, three stories, 
and a new warehouse, 160 ft., two stories, will be completed 
in the spring. 

The Garwood Electric Company, Garwood, N. J., has been 
incorporated to manufacture electric apparatus. E. A. Keegan 
is interested. 

The American Electrical Heater Company, Detroit, Mich., 
has not yet decided upon the additional machinery it will re- 
quire for equipping the new building it is constructing. It 
will be 186 x 200 ft., and cost about $60,000. 

The Davis Mfg. Company, Milwaukee, Wis., which has a 
new shop, 100 x 150 ft., under construction, is arranging to 
run the machinery equipment with individual automobile en- 
gines of its own design and construction attached to each line 
shaft. The same results are expected as are secured from 
electric motor group driven systems. A complete heating and 
ventilating system is being installed in the shop. 

The Wasatch Electric Service Company, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, recently incorporated with a capital stock of $20,000, 
will deal in dynamos, motors, electric supplies, and will also 
act in the capacity of hydro-electric engineer for the construc- 
tion of water power plants. The oflicers of the company are: 
Tony Jacobson, president; Sam S. Porter, vice-president ; Rob- 
ert D. McCreery, secretary and treasurer. 

The Champion Shoe Machine Company, St. Louis, Mo., has 
purchased a site, 170 x 182 ft., on Forest Park boulevard, near 
Spring avenue, which will be immediately improved by the 
erection of a factory building comprising about 40,000 sq. ft. 
of floor surface. The new plant will afford about four times 
the capacity of the present shop. 

The Grafton Machine & Iron Works Company, Grafton, 
Wis., has been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000 
and expects to be in operation about December 10. The com- 
pany’s officers are as follows: Albert Kath, president; Charles 
Thiermann, vice-president, and Edward Mueller, secretary and 
treasurer. 

The Schatz Mfg. Company, Chappaqua, N. Y., recently in- 


’ 
corporated, has taken over the plants of the Schatz Hardware 
Mfg. Company, Acme Ball Bearing Company and the Acme Ball 
Bearing Sales Company, and will continue to manufacture 
the Acme castor, hardware specialties, mechanics’ tools, sheet 
metal stampings and all other lines made by the acquired 
companies. The new company will also deal in hardware and 
machinery, acting as manufacturers’ agent. It is now selling 
and manufacturing a line of lever and power shears and 
punches for cutting plates, bars, squares, rounds, angles, beams, 
&c., and is prepared to furnish any tool for this work, from 
the smallest up to the largest requirements. The factories are 
located at Chappaqua, N. Y., and at Weingarten, Wurttem- 
berg, Germany. The New York office is at 56 Warren street. 
George D. Mackey is president; J. W. Schatz, vice-president ; 
H. A. Schatz, secretary and treasurer; Donald Mackey, as- 
sistant treasurer; Adolph Schatz, general manager manufactur- 
ing departments, and 8S. A. Cosgrave, sales manager. 

The Jamestown Shoe Machinery Company, Jamestown, 
N. Y., has been incorporated by Arthur H. Hitchcock, James FE. 
Toscan and William M. Rohn, to manufacture shoe making and 
shoe repairing machinery. 


The Central City Refrigerating Company, Syracuse, N. Y., 
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has been organized by Howard G. Case, Horace H. Harriman, 
Richard S. M. Mitchell, George B. Case and Charles E. Spencer 
for the purpose of erecting a large cold storage warehouse. 
A large steam power plant and ice making machinery will be 
installed. 

Power Plant Equipment. 

The Babcock & Wilcox Company, Farmers’ Bank Building, 
Pittsburgh, has received an order from the Pennsylvania 
Coal & Coke Company, Cresson, Pa., for 250 hp. of Stirling wa- 
ter tube boilers. 

The Crocker-Wheeler Company, Ampere, N. J., has secured 
contract to equip the textile mill of the Windham Mfg. Com 
pany, Willimantic, Conn., with electric drive, and has just 
shipped a complete electric power system, including motors, 
transformers and switchboards, to the plant. The equipment 
consists of nine 550-volt induction motors, aggregating about 
500 hp., to be used to drive the machinery in the mill. The 
generating equipment includes two 500-kw. generators. The 
motors are all arranged for ceiling suspension. 

The Board of Commissioners of Covington, Ga., will receive 
bids until December 2 for the construction of water and sewer- 
age systems, the work to include about 400 tons of 6 to 10-in. 
cast iron pipe, stand pipe, two compound pumping engines, one 
turbine pump and motor, brick pumping station, &c. 

The Pend d’Oreille Electric Company, Sandpoint, Idaho, 
will erect a large hydraulic plant, the requirements to include 
water wheels, dynamos, switchboard, transformers, &c. 

The Borough Council of Haddonsfield, N. J., will receive bids 
until December 1 for two 1,000,000-gal. pump units, steam, gas 
producer or gasoline, power house and foundations, stand pipe 
110 ft. high, about 11 miles of cast iron or other approved 
pipe, and other accessories, for the construction of a municipal 
water works. 

The Public Service Commission has authorized the Broadal- 
bin Electric Light & Power Company, Broadalbin, N. Y., to issue 
capital stock to the amount of $42,500, and $10,000 in bonds, 
the proceeds to be used to pay the present obligations of the 
company, amounting to about $13,000, and the remainder to be 
used for the construction of a dam, power house, equipment 
and transmission lines. 

The town of Waverly, Iowa, has authorized a bond issue 
of $30,000 for the purpose of rebuilding the electric light and 
water plant recently destroyed by fire. 

S. T. Benson & Co., Falconer, N. Y., were awarded general 
contract for pumps, power equipment and piping for the water 
works system to be installed at Sherman. The contract was 
erroneously reported to have been given to Benson & Johnson, 
Jamestown, N. Y., in our last issue. 

The Hornberger Transformer Company, La Fayette, Ind., has 
secured the factory building formerly occupied by the Polar 
Creamery Company, which it is now equipping with machinery 
for the manufacture of its product. The Hornberger trans- 
formers, which were formerly made by the La Fayette Electrical 
Mfg. Company, will now be made in this plant. 

T. E. McGarr, secretary of the State Commission in Lunacy, 
Capital Building, Albany, N. Y., will receive sealed bids until 
December 2 for the installation of engine and dynamo and 
underground feeders at the Gowanda State Hospital, Gowanda, 
N. Y. Plans and specifications can be had by application to 
the State Architect, Franklin B. Ware, Capital Building, Al- 
bany. 

Consulting Engineer A. S. Crocker, Mechanics’ Institute, 
Rochester, N. Y., is preparing plans for municipal lighting 
plant to be erected at Bergen, N. Y., for the Board of Village 
Trustees. Details of equipment have not yet been fully deter- 
mined, but plant will consist of two horizontal tubular boilers 
and two direct connected steam engine driven generators. 
Bids will be called for in a few weeks by the Electric Light 
Committee of the Village Council. 

Consulting Engineer J. J. O’Leary, 63 Niagara street, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., has completed plans for the electric generating 
plant to be installed in the City and County Building for the 
City Council and the Board of Supervisors at an estimated cost 
of $75,000. Plans have been submitted to the Council and 
Board of Supervisors for approval, and contracts will then be 
awarded. Boiler plant is already installed. Generating units 
are to be direct connected to high speed engines. 


Foundries. 


The Malieable Iron Company, Beaver Dam, Wis., now has 
its entire plant in operation, eraploying 800 men, and is work- 
ing day and night. The company has in course of construction 
a new $20,000 office building. 

The old Marinette Iron Works foundry, Marinette, Wis., re- 
cently operated by the Marinette Iron Mfg. Company, has been 
taken over by a new concern organized by James Stanton, form- 
erly of the Prescott Company of that city. 

The Northern Engineering Works, Detroit, Mich., has re- 
cently installed a complete foundry equipment in the plant of 
the Auburn Foundry Company, Auburn, Ind., consisting of 
elevators, Newten cupola, tumblers, trucks, &¢c., and has re- 
cently sold to the Smith Mfg. Company, Bessemer, Ala., a 
Newten cupola of from 5 to 6 tons hourly capacity. 
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The American Malleable Company, Lancaster, N. Y., will 
double the capacity of its plant by the erection of two wings 
to the present main building, each to be about 200 ft. long and 
containing eight annealing ovens. The company has also pur- 
chased additional land adjoining, upon which a pattern shop 
will be built and later a new office building. 

The Traylor-Watson Brass & Iron Works, Memphis, Tenn., 
is erecting a new plant which will be used as a foundry and 
machine shop, special attention being made to the making of 
brass, bell metal, bronze and gray iron castings. Orders have 
been placed for the present machinery requirements, but the 
firm will likely be in the market for other tools later on. L. E. 
Traylor and H. W. Watson compose the firm. 

The Ohio Steel Foundry Company, Lima, Ohio, states that 
plans for the extension of its main building, 200 ft., are under 
way, and that it is now running full capacity. 

Bridges and Buildings. 

The Milwaukee Bridge Company, Milwaukee, Wis., will 
build a $30,000 addition to its shops at Thirty-fourth street 
and Concordia avenue. 

The contract for the steelwork to be erected for the Lozier 
Motor Company, Plattsburgh, N. Y., consisting of about 250 
tons of structural steel, has been awarded to the Berlin Con- 
struction Company, at its bid of $9915. 

F. C. Stevens, Superintendent of Public Works, Capital 
suilding, Albany, N. Y., will receive sealed bids until December 
3 for constructing a lift bridge over the Erie Canal at Allen 
street, and a lift bridge over the Erie Canal at Lyell avenue, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Fires, 


The foundry and the enameling, tumbling and grinding 
rooms of the Indiana Mfg. Company, maker of hollow ware, at 
the Indiana Reformatory, Jeffersonville, Ind., were totally 
destroyed by fire November 15, with loss estimated at $125,000 
to $150,000, which is covered by two-thirds insurance. The 
foundry was a one-story brick building, 140 x 320 ft. 

Winter Brothers’ ice factory and Nelson Morris & Co.'s 
packing plant at Cairo, Ill., were burned November 16, with 
$150,000 loss. 

The plant of the Florence Pump & Lumber Company, Mo- 
bile, Ala., was damaged by fire November 17. 

The factory building occupied by the Skalen Steel Casket 
Company and the Syracuse Aluminum & Bronze Company, at 
523 Leavenworth avenue, Syracuse, N. Y., was recently dam- 
aged $10,000 by fire. 

The plant of the Snyder & Baker Stove Company, Belle- 
ville, Ill, was damaged $7000 by fire November 23. 

The plant of the Mobile Stove Works, Mobile, Ala., was 
damaged $10,000 by fire November 19. 


Hardware. 

The Crosby Company, Buffalo, N. Y., is planning to erect an 
extensive addition to its plant on Pratt street for the manufac- 
ture of stamped sheet metal goods. The company has purchased 
the Curtiss malt house, having a frontage of 189 ft., and will 
remodel it into a three-story factory and will after the first of 
the year erect a four-story addition of brick and structural steel, 
giving a total frontage of 400 ft. on Pratt street. 

The Petoskey Block & Mfg. Company, Petoskey, Mich., whose 
plant was recently partially destroyed by fire, has decided to 
resume business, and is reconstructing the burned buildings. 
The new portion of the factory will be equipped with new ma- 
chinery, including a power plant which, together with other im- 
provements, will require an expenditure of about $30,000. 

The John Rauschenberger Company, Milwaukee, Wis., man- 
ufacturer of rope, twine and cordage, is erecting a new building, 
70 x 160 ft., two stories in hight, which will cost about $25,090, 
and will be used partly for storage and partly for the manufac 
ture of cordage and hair goods. 

Miscellaneous. 

The Erie City Iron Works, Erie, Pa., will erect a large 
warehouse in Houston, Texas, for which a site, 100 x 250 ft.. 
has been acquired. H. A. Paine is representative in Houston. 

The C. J. Tagliabue Mfg. Company, New York, is making 
arrangements for the erecting of a factory at Cleveland, Oswego 
County, N. Y., for the manufacture of thermometers. 

The United States Radiator Company, Dunkirk, N. Y.. is 
about to start construction on a warehouse building, 72 x 224 
ft., to be erected on Wright street adjoining the present plant. 

The Buffalo Expanded Metal Company, Morgan Building. 
Buffalo, N. Y., has reduced its capital from $50,000 to $30,000. 

The Dain Mfg. Company, Ottumwa, Iowa, which has had 
under consideration several Canadian cities as the location for 
a branch Canadian factory for the manufacture of haying ma 
chinery, has purchased property at Welland, Ontario, and will 
soon start construction of a large factory. 

William I. Schaffer has been appointed receiver for the Dela- 
ware River Shipbuilding & Engine Company, Chester, Pa. The 
works, which are better known as the Roach Shipyards, shut 
down a few weeks ago. 

The addition to be constructed to the plant of the German- 
American Car Company, Warren, Ohio, will be 100 x 125 ft. The 
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new building will double the present shop space and permit of 
a considerable increased output of tank cars. 

The Ford & Kendig Company, Philadelphia, Pa., is to erect a 
two-story factory building, 35 x 110 ft., with a wing 40 x 100 ft. 

The Nashville Saddlery Company, Nashville, Tenn., whose 
plant was recently destroyed by fire, will rebuild as quickly as 
possible. The machinery that will be required is nearly all 
specia!. 

The Champion Saw & Gas Engine Company. Beaver Falls, 
Pa., which for the past two months has been operated by 5. C. 
Dally, receiver, Sewickley, Pa., will on December 7, at 2 p.m., 
be offered at public sale to satisfy a lien. It includes 2 
acres of ground, a 46 x 150 ft. frame building, a 24 x 50 ft. 
tempering room, and a small office building. A sale of the stock 
of saws and gas engine parts will follow on December 17, at 2 
p.m. It is possible that a reorganization may be effected. 


The Clear Lake Boat Shop Company, Clear Lake, Iowa, has 
been organized to build motor boats and other forms of pleas- 
ure craft. Plans are now prepared for three boats which will 
require engines and other fixtures. 

The Ogdensburg Soda Pulp Company, Ogdensburg, N. Y., re- 
cently organized, is preparing to erect a large pulp mill with a 
daily capacity of 25 tons. Construction work will be started 
next spring. The product of the mill is to be a bleached soda 
pulp used in the manufacture of high grade stationery. A large 
steam power plant will be installed. 


A new factory building, the estimated cost of which is 
$50,000, is being erected by the East Portland Mill & Fixture 
Company and the Portland Pulley Company at East Portland, 
Ore. 

The Bendix Automobile Company has been incorporated at 
Logansport, Ind., with $200,000 capital stock. The company 
has agreed to move its plant from Chicago to Logansport, the 
latter city through its business men having subscribed fot 
$75,000 of stock in the company. The directors are H, Clay 
Calhoun, V. Bendix and F. W. Patterson. The company at pres- 
ent employs 2006 men, and it is proposed to increase the number 
to 500. 


The works of the Reo Motor Car Company, Lansing, Mich., 
have been enlarged by the addition of three modern buildings 
which are now completed and occupied. All of the machinery 
required for the equipment of these additions has been installed 
and is now in use. 

Edward H. Perry, superintendent of the State Reservation, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., will receive sealed bids until December 4 
for elevators, hoists and motor equipment, steel cable, &c., the 
equipment to be installed in the Cave of the Winds to take the 
place of the present incline railroad. The estimated cost is 
$90,000. Complete plans and specifications will be furnished 
prospective bidders on application to the State Architect, Frank- 
lin B. Ware, Capitol Building, Albany. 


The Bingham-Jordan Automobile Company, Minneapolis, 
Minn., has been organized with a capital stock of $50,000, of 
which $20,000 is paid in. The incorporators are George Bing- 
ham, Eva Bingham and T. C. Jordan. 


The Boone Automobile Company, Boone, Iowa, recently or- 
ganized to build and sell automobiles, is erecting a one-story 
and basement brick building, 50 x 75 ft., for the accommodation 
of its work. 

Vollkommer & Co., Empire Building, Pittsburgh, manu- 
facturers of supplies for enameling factories, report that the 
construction of their new plant is progressing rapidly. Con- 
tracts have been made for the necessary equipment, including 
gas engine, mills, transmission, furnaces, &c., and the plant is 
expected to be operating about December 10. 

The recent purchase of a 400-acre tract of land at Cape 
May, N. J., by Henry Ford and James Couzens of the Ford 
Motor Company, has led to the erroneous report that they in- 
tended to erect an automobile plant on the property. The 
Ford Motor Company, Detroit, Mich., has no connection with 
the transaction and there is no intention on the part of the 
owners to use the property for a plant. 

The Faeth Iron Company, Kansas City, Mo., has purchased 
a plot of ground, 111 x 250 ft., upon which it will erect in the 
spring buildings for its wholesale iron and steel and heavy 
hardware business. The investment, including ground, will be 
about $150,000. 


The Empire Shipbuilding Company, Buffalo, N. Y., has 
closed contract with the Empire Engineering Corporation, 
New York, for the construction of a large steel drill boat which 
the owner will equip with five air compression drills, to be used 
for blasting in connection with river and harbor improvement 
work. 

The Youngstown Car Mfg. Company, Youngstown, Ohio, has 
secured a second order from the West Leechburg Steel Com- 
pany, West Leechburg, Pa., for a large 100,000-lb. capacity 
billet car, and also a contract for the ash handling cars and 
track layout for the naval training station, United States Gov- 
ernment, at North Chicago, Ill. The company is also building 
three large steel gable bottom mining cars for the Industrial 
Securities Company, New York, for use in its pyrites mines in 
Wisconsin. 
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The Iron and Metal Trades 





Pig Iron Activity Subsiding. 


Higher Prices in All Markets—Structural 
Business in November. 


The Iron and Steel markets are quieting down. The 
season of the year does not favor such an expansion as 
seems to have been expected in some quarters and there 
has come in the influence of the tariff hearings, with the 
questions they raise as to the effect upon industrial un- 
dertakings of several months’ discussion of new sched- 
ules. 

Pig Iron, on which the activity of the past month has 
centered, is stronger in all markets, and a number of 
sellers have withdrawn from the market so far as con- 
cerns the second quarter of next year. The higher prices 
recently asked have also led some buyers to defer further 
purchases, and both sides seem willing to let events show 
the way, as more definite data come out on the adjust- 
ment of production to consumption. In the East further 
sales of Basic Pig Iron are reported, about 20,000 tons 
having been taken, for the most part at $16.50 delivered 
in eastern Pennsylvania. Some sellers are now holding 
for $17. 

Foundry Iron has been less active, both East and 
West, with Northern Irons now held at from $1 to $1.50 
a ton above the low point touched in the early fall buy- 
ing. Foundries generally are carrying larger stocks, and 
some have increased their melt, notably the Malleable 
foundries. These have had a spurt of business from the 
ear repair work which assumed large proportions last 
month. 

In finished material the developments since the elec- 
tion have been rather meager in comparison with Pig 
Iron. Interest centers in Rails as the time approaches 
for placing next year’s requirements. Several inquiries 
are up, but the railroads are moving slowly. In the past 
week a sale of 6500 tons has been made to the Soo Line, 
and it is expected that 31,000 tons needed by the Chicago 
& Northwestern will be placed at Chicago. A fanciful re- 
port concerning a 65,000-ton order placed abroad by the 
Louisville & Nashville after the rejection of domestic 
bids, has come out this week. No inquiry has yet been re- 
ceived from this road. Good buying of track supplies is 
reported at Pittsburgh and Chicago. 

Structural contracts placed in November will exceed 
100,000 tons, of which about 50 per cent. goes to the 
American Bridge Company, though in the year ending 
with October this company took only about 20 per cent. 
of the total business. Some surprise is caused by statis- 
tics showing more Steel structural work placed in the 12 
months ending October 31 than in the preceding year. 
The largest contract of the past week was the People’s 
Gas Light & Coke Company building in Chicago, 9500 
tons. Boston awards amounted to 4200 tons and there 
has been a renewal of buying on the Pacific Coast, where 
imported Shapes have figured to some extent. Plates 
have shown some improvement, contributed to in the 
East by shipyard and car work. 

There is increased activity at Tin Plate works and the 
Pacific canning interests have bought for the early 
months of 1909. 

Cast Iron Pipe inquiry includes 12,000 tons for Ha- 
vana, 10,000 tons for Chicago and 11 miles of Pipe for 
Haddonfield, N. J. Low priced Pipe contracts and the 
recent rise in Pig Iron are an occasion of discomfort 
in some quarters. 

The Old Material market is under close scrutiny. 
The covering of short sales has been the cause of some 
advances, and there is little disposition on the part of 
the interests controlling the large accumulations of Scrap 
to sell freely on the present level. 
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A Comparison of Prices. 


Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type, 
Declines in Italics. 
At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 


Nov.25, Nov.18, Oct.28, Nov.27, 


PIG IRON, Per Gross Ton: 1908. 1908. 1908. 1907. 
Foundry No, 2, Standard, Phila- 

I sos Ge bor eatcraeloa oes $17.25 $17.00 $16.75 $18.75 
Foundry No. 2, Southern, Cincin- 

WEES s Saw hos da Gadi eee oes 16.25 16.25 15.75 18.75 


Foundry No, 2, Local, Chicago... 17.00 17.00 16.50 19.25 
Basic, delivered Eastern Pa.... 16.50 16.25 16.00 17.00 


Basic, Valley Furnace......... 15.50 15.50 13.85 17.50 
- Bessemer, Pittsburgh.......... 17.40 16.90 15.40 19.90 
Gray Forge, Pittsburgh........ 15.15 15.15 14.40 18.90 


Lake Superior Charcoal, Chicago 19.50 19.50 19.50 25.09 
BILLETS, &c., Per Gross Ton : 


Steel Billets, Pittsburgh....... 25.00 25.00 25.00 28.00 
Forging Billets, Pittsburgh..... 27.00 27.00 27.00 30.00 
Open Hearth Billets, Phila..... 26.20 26.20 26.20 30.00 
Wire Rods, Pittsburgh........ 33.00 33.00 33.00 34.00 
Steel Rails, Heavy, at mill..... 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
OLD MATERIAL, Per Gross Ton: 

Steel Rails, Melting, Chicago... 15.50 15.25 14.50 13.75 
Steel Rails, Melting, Phila..... 16.25 16.00 15.00 12.00 
Iron Rails, Chicago........... 19.50 18.00 18.00 16.00 
Iron Rails, Philadelphia....... 20.50 20.50 19.50 17.50 
Car Wheels, Chicago.......... 16.00 15.50 15.25 22.00 
Car Wheels, Philadelphia...... 16.50 16.00 15.00 19.00 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Pittsburgh.. 16.75 16.00 15.50 14.50 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Chicago.... 15.00 15.00 14.00 12.00 


Heavy Steel Scrap, Philadelphia 16.25 16.00 15.00 12.00 
FINISHED IRON AND STEEL, 
Per Pound : Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 


Refined Iron Bars, Philadelphia. 1.50 1.47 1.45 1.75 
Common Iron Bars, Chicago.... 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.75 
Common Iron Bars, Pittsburgh. 1.50 1.40 1.40 1.60 
Steel Bars, Tidewater, New York 1.56 1.56 1.55 1.76 
Steel Bars, Pittsburgh......... 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.60 
Tank Plates, Tidewater, New York 1.76 1.76 1.76 1.86 
Tank Plates, Pittsburgh....... 1.60 1.60 ~°1.60 1.70 
Beams, ‘Tidewater, New York... 1.76 1.76 1.76 1.86 
Beams, Pittebur@h...<..occeces 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.70 
Angles, Tidewater, New York... 1.76 1.76 1.76 1.86 
Amgles,. Pittabergiiccc scccccces 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.70 
Skelp, Grooved Steel, Pittsburgh 1.45 1.45 1.45 1.70 
Skelp, Sheared Steel, Pittsburgh. 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.80 
SHEETS, NAILS AND WIRE, 

Per Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Sheets, Black, No. 28, Pittsburgh. 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.60 
Wire Nails, Pittsburgh........ 1.95 1.95 1.95 2.05 
Cut Nails, Pittsburgh......... 1.75 1.75 1.75 2.00 
Barb Wire, Galv., Pittsburgh... 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.50 

METALS, Per Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Lake Copper, New York....... 14.50 14.50 14.00 13.75 
Electrolytic Copper, New York.. 14.121414.25 13.50 13.62%4 
Bpeiter, New York... 2.0.00. 5.10 5.05 4.85 4.70 
a a 4.95 4.90 4.70 4.60 
NT Oe 4.371%, 4.42% 4.35 4.25 
RUE) BUND sox cccctebens's 4.22% 430 4.20 4.10 
Te ee Pin oa cc os kae mene 30.35 30.25 29.50 31.20 
Antimony, Haliett, New York... 8.121%, 8.12% 8.00 9.00 
i a a 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 
Tin Plate, 100 !b., New York... $3.89 $3.89 $3.89 $4.09 
a a 





Chicago. 


FISHER BUILDING, November 25, 1908.—(By Telegraph.) 
As respects the Iron and Steel and allied industries, the 
situation is brightening as activities continue to expand. 
Last week brought out a good line of orders for Track Sup- 
plies from the railroads, in which were included 32,000 kegs 
of Spikes and Bolts, and to which have been added by a 
later sale 20,000 kegs of Spikes and 5000 kegs of Bolts, and 
there is a further large tonnage pending. No final closure 
of pending Heavy Rail contracts are reported, but the gen- 
eral volume of railroad business is increasing through grad- 
ual extension of new car orders, car repair work and mate- 
rial for general betterment. An aggregate of about 12,000 
tons of Structural Material was included in contracts last 
week by fabricators, the principal lot being 9500 tons re- 
quired by the People’s Gas Light & Coke Company’s Build- 
ing. Having secured two orders for Car Axles aggregating 
7500 tons, the American Bridge Company has started the 
forge department of its Chicago plant at full capacity. Both 
Iron and Steel Axles are included in the principal portion 
of this tonnage, conforming to the specifications of a road 
favoring Iron Axles. With the exception of the Light Rail 
mills, all of the finishing plants at the Illinois Steel Com- 
pany’s South Works are going this week. With 12 of the 
26 Open Hearth furnaces in operation, preparations are 
being made for an early increase in Steel making capacity, 
and it is expected that all of the Open Hearth furnaces will 
be in service before long. Merchant Pipe and Tubes are 
lagging in demand, while Plates and Sheets exhibit more 
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activity with more regular maintenance of prices. The lim- 
ited outcome of Old Material, coupled with the resolute hold- 
ing of a large accumulation of stock in the hands of deal- 
ers, keeps prices moving upward as the demand increases. 
Scarcity in Melting Steel, Borings and Turnings enables sell- 
ers to command top prices. 


Pig Iron.—Last week practically marked the termina- 
tion of an active buying movement in Pig Iron, which had 
its beginning in the closing weeks of last month and reached 
its culmination in the week or 10 days following the elec- 
tion. Buying of Foundry Iron during this period became 
quite general and included mainly purchases covering first 
quarter requirements, with a fair proportion extending 
through the entire first half of next year. Most of the fur- 
naces, both Northern and Southern, have entered orders for 
enough tonnage to carry them through the first three months 
of the coming year and are not disposed just now to extend 
commitments beyond that time. The prevailing sentiment 
among producers seems to be that prices will not recede be- 
low the level established by recent sales, and that there is 
a reasonable probability of securing higher prices later on 
for second quarter business. As a result of these conditions 
three of the leading Alabama interests have practically with- 
drawu from the market, either for the full first half or 
second quarter. These include the Alabama Consolidated 
Coal & Iron Company, which is not quoting on anything 
except November and December shipments, for which $13, 
Birmingham, is asked; the Woodward Iron Company, which 
is not quoting on any forward tonnage, and the Sloss-Shef- 
field Steel & Iron Company, on whose Iron only deliveries 
through to the end of first quarter at a price of $13, Birm- 
ingham, are being offered. The Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
Railroad Company is also out of the market, temporarily at 
least. The Republic Iron & Steel Company is still booking 
business through the entire second quarter at $13, Birmingham. 
Local Northern furnaces are declining to quote on second 
quarter business except at unacceptable prices, and are 
asking $17.50, at furnace, for first quarter. A good deal of 
tonnage was transferred last week in lots of 500 to 2000 
tons, the transactions generally representing the closure of 
pending business at figures ruling prior to the advance. 
One lot of 2000 tons of Northern Iron was taken by a 
northern Indiana manufacturer at $16.50, delivered; a 
Michigan threshing machine concern purchased 2000 tons 
on a basis of about $16.50, Chicago, and another lot of 
2000 tons, half Northern and half Southern, was placed with 
a Michigan stove company. The largest transaction in the 
local market was for 2500 tons, taken by the Western Elec- 
tric Company, which included some special analysis Iron, 
the order being divided between Northern and Southern 
sellers. A Milwaukee machinery builder is out with an in- 
quiry for 5000 to 10,000 tons, on which deliveries for a year 
ahead are wanted, and for this reason it is receiving scant 
attention. Apparently the market has passed into a waiting 
stage, and the future level of values will depend upon the 
increase of consumption, as compared with production. The 
following quotations are for November and December de- 
livery, f.o.b. Chicago: 

Lake Superior Charcoal $19.50 to $20.00 

Northern Coke Foundry, No. 1 17.50 to 18.00 

Northern Coke Foundry, No. 2........ 17.00 to 17.50 

Northern Coke Foundry, No. ¢ 16.50 to 17.00 

Northern Scotch, No. 1 18.00 to 18.50 

Southern Coke, No. 17.85 to 18.35 

Southern Coke, No. - 17.35 to 

Southern Coke, No. 16.85 to 

Southern Coke, No. 16.35 to 

Southern Coke, No. 17.85 to 

Southern Coke, No. 17.35 to 

Southern Gray Forge 15.85 to 

Southern Mottled 15.60 to 

17.00 to 

Standard Bessemer...............-+-. 17.90to 18.40 

Jackson Co. and Kentucky Silvery, 6 % 19.90 to 20.40 


Jackson Co. and Kentucky Silvery, 8 % 20.90to 21.40 
Jackson Co. and Kentucky Silvery, 10 9 22.90 to 23.40 


(By Mail.) 


Billets and Rods.—Though no lots of exceptionally 
large tomnage were included in last week’s orders for Forg- 
ing Billets, the demand seems to be growing more general. 
The principal transaction reported was a lot of 500 tons 
placed by a Milwaukee machinery builder. Some smaller 
lots were included in the week’s sales, the aggregate of 
which, though small, shows some improvement. Business in 
Axle Billets continues to grow at a moderate pace, corre- 
sponding with the advance in carbuilding. Orders from 
carbuilders entered by the American Bridge Company ag- 
gregate 6800 tons of both Iron and Steel Axles. The regu- 
lar price of $28.50, Chicago, for Forging Billets is, we are 
advised, being maintained. Wire Rod specifications are 
coming forward at a good rate, together with a fair amount 
of new business. Prices are firm and unchanged, as fol- 
lows: Bessemer, $33: Basic, $34; Chain, $33, all at Pitts- 
burgh. 


Rails and Track Supplies.—Negotiations concefning 
specifications have retarded the closure of some of the Rail 
tonnage now pending. - About 31,000 tons required by the 
Chicago & Northwestern will probably be supplied by the 
leading interest, which has also closed with the Manistee & 
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Northeastern Railroad for its requirements, the amount of 
which is not definitely stated, also 6000 tons for the Soo 
Line. Some heavy contracts for Spikes and Bolts have been 
placed by Western lines, and some of even larger tonnage 
will probably be entered by the mills within a few days. 
Included in last week’s business were 21,000 kegs of Spikes 
and 8000 kegs of Bolts, from a leading Western system, 
which were secured by the Illinois Steel Company, together 
with 3000 kegs from the Wisconsin Central. This business 
will probably be supplemented the present week with a con- 
tract from another road for 150,000 kegs. The Joliet Bolt 
mills are now running full, though specifications for Spikes 
are, as yet, insufficient to occupy the full capacity of this 
department; betterment in this respect will depend upon 
how quickly specifications follow the recent contracts placed. 
The general outlook in Track Supplies is distinctly en- 
couraging as to future business. Business in Light Rails is 
gradually increasing. An order of 1900 tons entered last 
week by the Illinois Steel Company brings the total sales 
for November, up to this time, to 6000 tons. Track Bolt 
prices have firmed up slightly, while Light Rails are un- 
changed, the regular price being shaded about $1 a ton. 
We quote as follows: Angle Bars, accompanying Rail 
orders, 1908 delivery, 1.50c.; car lots, 1.60c.; Spikes, 1.80c. 
to 1.90c., according to delivery; Track Bolts, 2.15¢. to 2.25¢., 
base, Square Nuts, and 2.30c. to 2.40c., base, Hexagon Nuts. 
The store prices on Track Supplies range from 0.15¢c. to 
0.20c., above mill prices. Light Rails, 25 to 45 Ib., $26; 
20-lb., $27; 16-lb., $28; 12-lb., $29. Standard Sections, 
Bessemer, $28; Open Hearth, $30, on lots of 500 tons and 
over; on smaller lots, $2 a ton extra. 

Structural Material.—Of the Structural Material in- 
cluded in the several local projects of importance now pend- 
ing, a contract for the fabrication of 9500 tons for the 
People’s Gas Light & Coke Company was the only one 
awarded; this went to the Morava Construction Company, 
and the plain material will be furnished by the Bethlehem 
Steel Company. Respecting the tonnage required for the 
City Hall, the Hart Shaffner & Marx Building, the Denver 
Viaduct and others heretofore noted, no final action has 
been taken. The 950 tons for the St. Paul Bridge & Ter- 
minal Company, St. Paul, Minn., will be fabricated by the 
American Bridge Company, which also booked a number of 
small orders of 100 tons and under, aggregating a little over 
1000 tons. The Stewart Building, San Francisco, calling 
for 300 tons was awarded to the Schroeder Iron Works of 
that city, and 500 tons for the Call Building was taken by 
the Ralston Iron Works. The railroads are beginning to 
manifest interest in their bridge material requirements for 
the coming year, and as a result there are several inquiries 
of this kind in the market which altogether amount to 
15,000 tons or more; one of these, 8500 tons, is from the 
Northern Pacific. Prices from store are 1.95c. to 2c. Mill 
prices at Chicago are as follows: Beams and Channels, 3 to 
15 in., inclusive, 1.78c.; Angles, 3 to 6 in., 14-in. and heavier, 
1.78e.; larger than 6 in. on one or both legs, 1.88¢c.;: Beams, 
larger than 6 in. on one or both legs, 1.88¢c.: Beams, larger 
than 15 in., 1.88¢c.; Zees, 3 in. and over, 1.78c.; Tees, 3 in. 
and over, 1.838c. 


Plates.—Plate business is gradually increasing, though 
progress in this direction is slow, the principal gain being 
in Universal Plates required for building and other struc- 
tural work. The general run of orders for Sheared Plates 
is slightly better, though jobbers and consumers are not buy- 
ing in greater quantities than are required for immediate 
needs. Both the Universal and Sheared Plate mills at the 
South Works are this week in operation. We quote mill 
shipments as follows: Tank Plates, 4%4-in. and heavier, 
wider than 6% and up to 100 in. wide, inclusive, car lots, 
Chicago, 1.78c.; 3-16 in., 1.88¢c.; Nos. 7 and 8 gauge, 1.93c.; 
No. 9, 2.08c.; Flange quality, in widths up to 100 in., 1.88c., 
base, for 14-in. and heavier, with the same advance for lighter 
weights; Sketch Plates, Tank quality, 1.88¢c.; Flange qual- 
ity, 1.98c. Store prices on Plates are as follows: Tank 
Plates, 44-in. and heavier, up to 72 in. wide, 2c. to 2.10c.; 
from 72 to 96 in. wide, 2.10c. to 2.20c.; 3-16 in. up to 60 in. 
wide, 2.10c. to 2.25¢c.; 72 in. wide, 2.80c. to 2.40c.; No. 8, 
up to 60 in. wide, 2.10c. to 2.15c.; Flange and Head quality, 
0.25c. extra. 


Sheets.—The market exhibits no features of special in- 
terest, save that in a general way the situation is gradually 
improving. Both jobbers and manufacturers are inclined to 
expand their orders to cover prospective needs a little fur- 
ther ahead, but this movement is still controlled by a safe 
degree of conservatism. Galvanized Sheets hold the lead in 
activity, with a fair demand for Light Black Sheets; the 
heavier gauges in Blue Annealed, reflecting the prevailing 
dullness in heavy construction, are less active. Prices are 
firmer, and it is reported there is little, if any, deviation from 
the regular schedule. The Sheet department of the Inland 
Steel Company is now operating at between 75 and 80 per 
cent. of its capacity. Jobbers report a fair movement from 
stock, with prices fairly steady at current quotations. We 
quote mill shipments as follows, Chicago: Blue Annealed, 
No. 10, 1.98c.; No. 12, 2.05¢c.; No. 14, 2.08c.; No. 16, 
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2.18c.; Box Annealed, Nos. 17 to 21, 2.48c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 
2.48c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 2.53c. ; No. 27, 2.58c. ; No. 28, 2.68c. ; 
No. 29, 2.78c.; No. 30, 2.88c.; Galvanized Sheets, Nos. 10 
to 14, 2.63c.; Nos. 15 and 16, 2.83c.; Nos. 17 to 21, 2.98c. ; 
Nos. 22 to 24, 3.13c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 3.33c.; No. 27, 3.53c. ; 
No. 28, 3.73c.; No. 30, 4.23c.; Black Sheets from store: 
Blue Annealed, No. 10, 2.15¢.; No. 12, 2.20c.; No. 14, 
2.25¢.; No. 16, 2.35¢.; Box Annealed, Nos. 18 to 21, 2.60c. ; 
Nos. 22 to 24, 2.65c.; No. 26, 2.70c.; No. 27, 2.75c.; No. 28, 
2.85c.; No. 30, 3.25c.; Galvanized from store: Nos. 10 to 
16, 3c.; Nos. 18 to 20, 3.15c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 3.30c.; No. 26, 
3.50c.; No. 27, 3.70c.; No. 28, 3.90c.; No. 30, 4.40c. to 4.45c. 

Bars.—Business in Steel Bars continues quite satis- 
factory, the principal producer being in receipt of specifica- 
tions sufficient to keep its mills running practically full. The 
greater part of consumers’ requirements is covered by con- 
tracts placed some time ago, and the proportion of new 
business being entered is, therefore, small. Owing to the 
advance in Serap, Hard Steel Angles and Bars rolled from 
Steel Scrap and old Steel Rails have firmed up, and this 
material is now quoted at 1.50c. for Bars, with the usual 
extra for Angles and Shapes. Due to the same cause, Iron 
Bars are firm at the regular prices, with some talk of an 
advance. Local interests are of the opinion, however, that 
such a step will not be taken unless a further increase in 
the value of Old Material should make it absolutely neces- 
sary. Three Western mills of the Republic Iron & Steel 
Company are going this week—the Sylvan, at Moline, run- 
ning full; the Tudor Works, at East St. Louis, with three 
mills on, and the Chicago Heights plant, with two mills on. 
Quotations, Chicago, are as follows: Steel Bars, 1.58c., with 
half extras; Iron Bars, 1.50c.; Hoops, No. 13, and lighter, 
1.98¢c., full extra, Hoop card; Bands, No. 12 gauge and 
heavier, 1.58c., half extra, Steel Bar card; Soft Steel Angles 
and Shapes, 1.68c., half extras. Store prices are as fol- 
lows: Bar Iron, 2c. to 2.15c.; Steel Bars, 1.90c. to 2c.; 
Steel Bands, 1.90c., as per Bar card, half extras; Soft Steel 
Hoops, 2.25c. to 2.35c., full extras. 

Merchant Pipe.—In view of the near approach of cold 
weather, which will interfere with outside work, the pros- 
pect of an increased consumption of Merchant Pipe is, for 
the time being, naturally unpromising. Under the cireum- 
stances, there is no special inducement for jobbers to in- 
crease their stocks, and they are consequently ordering only 
what is needed to supply the current demand. There is, in 
fact, no material change in the situation, the movement 
being governed by the conditions that have ruled the market 
for some time. ‘The following mill discounts are quoted: 
Black Pipe, %4 to 6 in., 73.2; 7 to 12 in., 70.2; Galvanized, 
% to 6 in., 63.2. These discounts are subject to one point 
on the base. From store, in small lots, Chicago jobbers 
quote 73 per cent. on Black Steel Pipe, % to 6 in. About 
three points above these prices is asked for Iron Pipe. 


Boiler Tubes.—The demand for Locomotive Tubes is 
sustained by the moderate buying of railroads for repair 
work. Occasional carload orders for Merchant Tubes repre- 
sent the extent of activities in this line as far as the mills are 
concerned. Jobbers are supplying the immediate needs of 
the boiler shops by shipments from stock. Mill quotations 
for future delivery, on the base sizes, are as follows: 2% to 
4, in., inclusive, Steel Tubes, 63.2; Iron, 50.2; Seamless, 
50.2; 214 in. and smaller, and lengths over 18 ft., and 2% 
in. and larger, and lengths over 22 ft., 10 per cent. extra. 
Store prices are as follows: 





Steel. Iron. Seamless. 
Ee), Uh DRT ES CERT EREE CE. 35 35 
Oy A MMi Sh, 3 a wy cera Sit 50 35 35 
Te BAe eS eee 52 35 35 
ee WP Or seb da coed eek seb un 60 47% 47% 
Sh: Ge AAs iia sxe Ce ewewed 50 35 wal 


Merchant Steel.—Some improvement is noted in the de- 
mand for Shafting, together with less irregularity in prices. 
The regular discount of 57 per cent. heretofore applicable to 
lots of 100 tons and over is now made to include car lots or 
over. Specifications for Merchant Steel are coming to the 
mills in good volume, and jobbers are finding it necessary 
to stock up a little further ahead in order to supply promptly 
the needs of their customers. We quote as follows: Plan- 
ished or Smooth Finished Tire Steel, 1.78c.; Iron Finish, 
up to 1% x %& in., 1.78c., base, Steel card; Iron Finish, 1% 


x ¥% in. and larger, 1.58¢c., base, Tire card; Channels for ~ 


solid Rubber Tires, 3% to 1 in., 2.08¢c., and 1% in. and larger, 
1.98c.; Smooth Finished Machinery Steel, 2.08c.; Flat Sleigh 
Shoe, 1.63c.; Coneave and Convex Sleigh Shoe, 1.83c.; Cut- 
ter Shoe, 2.05¢c.; Toe Calk Steel, 2.13c.; Railroad Spring, 
1.98e.; Crucible Tool Steel, 74c. to 8c., and still higher 
prices are asked on special grades. Cold Rolled Shafting 
in car lots and over, 57 per cent off; in less than car lots, 
52 per cent. off, with carload freight allowed within base 
territory. 

Metals.—The failure of Copper to hold the gains made 
m the recent advance has reassured consumers, who hesi- 
tated to contract ahead during that movement, and, as a 
result, what buying there is now is uninfluenced by specu- 
lative tendencies. Consumption has increased somewhat 
and there are more carload buyers in the market for Metal 
to provide for actual present needs. There were inquiries for 
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one to two car lots of Copper last week from several manu- 
facturers. Spelter has firmed up a point or two under a 
growing demand, but Lead is only fairly active. Old Metals 
have declined from 4c. to c., in sympathy with the yield- 
ing of values in Ingot Metal. Quotations are as follows: 
Casting Copper, 1444c.; Lake, 14%4c. to 14%c., in car lots, 
for prompt shipment; small lots, 4c. to 3c. higher; Pig Tin, 
car lots, 32%4c.; small lots, 34%c.; Lead, Desilverized, 4.55c. 
to 4.65¢., for 50-ton lots; Corroding, 4.80c. to 4.90c., for 50- 
ton lots; in car lots, 244e. per 100 lb. higher; Spelter, 5.10c. ; 
Cookson’s Antimony, 10%c., and other grades, 9%4c. to 
10%c.; Sheet Zinc is $7, f.o.b. La Salle, in car lots of 600-lb. 
casks. On Old Metals we quote: Copper Wire, 13%4c.; 
Heavy Copper, 13c.; Copper Bottoms, 11%4c.; Copper Clips, 
i8c.; Red Brass, 12¢.; Yellow Brass, 914c.; Light Brass, 
614¢c.; Lead Pipe, 4.35c.; Zine, 334c.; Pewter, No. 1, 21c.; 
Tin Foil, 23c.; Block Tin Pipe, 26c. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—tThe letting of the 3500 tons adver- 
tised by Detroit for last week was postponed until this week, 
when it is expected the contract will be awarded. Bids will 
be taken by this city on another lot of 10,000 tons, which is 
scheduled for award on December 21. The general demand 
is rather light, and the majority of inquiries concerning de- 
liveries beyond the first of the year are seemingly put out as 
feelers to test the trend of prices. We quote nominally per 
ton, Chicago, as follows: Water Pipe, 4 in., $27; 6 to 12 in., 
$26; 16 in. and up, $25, with $1 extra for Gas Pipe. 


Old Material.—Prices continue to advance, and nearly 
all grades have moved up this week from 50c. to $1.50 a 
ton. The peculiar feature of the situation is the marked dif- 
ference that exists between the prices of material on track 
and those of tonnage for contract delivery. Dealers are hold- 
ing resolutely to stock in yards, and but little stuff is coming 
out from this source. Thus, while No. 1 Railroad Wrought 
was bought on track last week at $14.50, no lots of consid- 
erable size, not subject to immediate transfer, are being 
offered by dealers at better than $14.75 to $15, even $15.25 
was paid by a dealer for 500 tons on a railroad list. Steel 
Scrap holds especially strong, and its position is not weak- 
ened by the fact that indications point to the impending pur- 
chase of 5000 to 10,000 tons by a heavy user of Melting 
Steel. Heavy drafts on this market for a large amount of 
Borings and Turnings for the Pittsburgh District has put 
prices on these grades up 75c. a ton; and no great tonnage 
seems to be available at this advance. Rerolling Rails on 
the Great Northern list went for $17.75, and sales of Old 
Car Wheels in lots of 250 to 300 tons were made at $16.25. 
The only list thus far reported for closure this week is one 
of 3000 tons from the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
road, in which there are 900 tons of Wrought. The following 
prices are per gross ton, f.o.b. Chicago: 


Ce IS. on eaent ee cbvee ba we $19.50 to $20.00 
Old Steel: Rails, rerolling............. 17.25 to 17.75 
Old Steel Rails, less than 3 ft........ 15.50 to 16.00 
Relaying Rails, standard sections, sub- 

SE UG, DROEIN ie cecicccevewemese 22.50 to 23.50 
ee UR areas ese ctcewiedtens 16.00 to 16.50 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 15.00 to 15.50 
¥rogs, Switches and Guards, cut apart. 15.00to 15.50 
I xara 6 oad dee ks Regs ee OKs 12.25 to 12.75 

The following quotations are per net ton: 
PO ee (UII Cc avadde ceeewaekeads $17.50 to $18.00 
See ee ss SEEN cee beer ceed ones 20.50 to 21.00 
ee eee ee 18.50 to 19.00 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought............. 15.00 to 15.50 
WO. DB BOUTON Wee s.< occ cccccccs 14.00 to 14.50 
Springs, Knuckles and Couplings...... 14.50 to 15.00 
Locomotive Tires. smooth............ 14.75 to 15.25 
Te DR Rin oink ddceeiecece 11.75 to 12.25 
ee I ic cass concede genes 9.50 to 10.00 
Pe ee I os 64 occ dieceiwes 9.00 to 9.50 
Bott Steel ABio TUPMIMGs....scceccces 9.00to 9.50 
Machine Shop Turnings.............. 9.00 to 9.50 
i a eas che hake heed ewe 8.00 to 8.50 
SE DI GIS 6 8 REC ease 00s ease 8.00 to 8.50 
GRE atte eto ald eaidk on esha We we 9.00 to 9.50 
OC ES a ee eT 8.00 to 8.50 
No. 1 Boilers, cut to Sheets and Rings. 10.50to 11.00 
OO 6 SE rs éncasdeetacecawes 14.00 to 14.50 
Stove Plate and Light Cast Scrap..... 12.25to 12.75 
ee Te ere 14.00 to 14.50 
BETTCUICUEG! TPERIIORDIO. 200i ccc cccccces 11.75 to 12.25 
i. - 6. er rer: ei 11.00 to 11.50 
stints tail lnia 
Birmingham. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., November 23, 1908. 


Pig Iron.—The brisk demand, the limited tonnage un- 
sold for first quarter delivery, and the tendency toward an 
advance beyond that time warrant the assertion that at no 
time since the panic has the market been in better condition. 
Two interests here are now asking $13.50, Birmingham, for 
first quarter Iron, and while no important sales have been 
reported at this price, there have been quite a few nice sales 
of special analysis Iron at $13.50 and $14, Birmingham. The 
producers other than the two mentioned are still asking 
$13, Birmingham, for their first quarter Iron, and sales at 
this price are still being made; yet there is considerable 
caution being exercised in these sales, for most of the pro- 
ducers are beginning to figure on their probable make during 
the first quarter and do not seem at all anxious to sell. 
The demand for Charcoal Iron continues brisk and pro- 
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ducers anticipate an advance in price. This Iron can still 
be bought, however, at $19.50, at furnace, for Nos. 1 and 
2, and $20 for the chilling grades. There has been no lack 
of inquiries during the week, and the fact that a large num- 
ber of these inquiries are for Iron to be delivered over the 
year 1909 is very significant. So far as known, however, 
no quotations are being made for this delivery, producers 
showing a decided disinclination to do so. This feature 
presages well for the market next year, as both producer 
and consumer seem to expect an advance. The prospects 
for a steady and conservative advance in the market are also 
good. ‘The action of leading producers in maintaining the 
price of $13, Birmingham, for first quarter delivery, instead 
of advancing—with the evident intention of keeping the 
market steady—is expected to be productive of good results. 
The considerable tonnage of Iron in the hands of speculators 
has had little effect on the market. Some of this Iron is 
being sold, but in no instance are sales reported below the 
market price 

Cast Iron Pipe.—No contracts of any importance have 
been reported placed this week. Small orders continue to 
come in, however, and the market is considered fairly 
active. The outlook for new business is good, one of the 
most encouraging features being the inquiries received from 
small towns, which have been figuring on new work for 
some time, but have been unable to close contracts owing 
to inability to float bonds. Recent telegraphic advices to 
local manufacturers indicate that more success is being met 
with now; consequently prospects for business from these 
towns are good. The report made some time ago of the 
rumored contract for 40,000 tons to be let by the city of 
San Francisco, Cal., has been verified, but it seems the ton- 
nage is to be divided into several small lots of a few thousand 
tons each and ordered out as needed. We quote as follows 
for Water Pipe, f.o.b. cars here, per net ton: 4 to 6 in., 
$24; 8 to 12 in., $23; over 12 in., average $22, with $1 per 
ton extra for Gas Pipe. 

Old Material.—There has been some increase in con- 
sumption, and the market is considered stronger. The de- 
mand continues fairly active, Light Cast being especially 
asked for. Owing to the expected resumption of operations 
by most of the mills of the district the feeling among dealers 
is very optimistic. We quote dealers’ asking prices as fol- 
lows, per gross ton, f.o.b. cars here: 

Old Iron Rails..... $14.50 to $ 

Old Tron Axles 16.00 to 

a RN Ts a lich ite oh te Ww 0 13.00 to 

No. 1 Railroad Wrought... 13.50 to 

No. 2 Railroad Wrought 10.50 to 

No. 1 Country Wrought 11.00 to 

No. 2 Country Wrought 9.50 to 

No. 1 Machinery 11.00 to 

No 10.00 to 


Stove Plates and Light Cast 9.50 to 
SEG PEL iv'a dc Kid's Wen aS aie ses eee 5.00 to 


15.00 
17.00 
13.50 
14.00 
11.00 
11.50 
10.00 
11.50 
10.50 
10.00 

5.50 


St. Louis. 


Sr. Louis, November 23, 1908. 


Inquiry among the leading houses in various lines of 
business indicates that the volume of trade is gradually ex- 
panding. That the improvement has been slow is conceded, 
but this is regarded as a favorable feature, especially as the 
prospect warrants the belief that there will be a further 
expansion, except where a temporary seasonable dullness oc- 
curs in certain lines. As before noted, there is a revival of 
buying of all kinds of material on a more liberal scale on 
the part of railroads and this is growing more pronounced. 
Interest in the Pig Iron market continues unabated, though 
the volume of sales is not as large as for the previous week. 

Coke.—In addition to the diversion of attention to the 
Pig Iron situation, there has been to some extent a read- 
justment of contracts which has helped make a quiet mar- 
ket so far as actual buying is concerned, but the leading 
sales agencies report a fair volume of inquiry. One house re- 
ports that an offer of $2.25 at oven, Connellsville, for a 
round lot of 72-hr. standard Foundry, shipment over first 
half of 1909, was declined. The same house states that one 
of its producers has advanced the price to $2.40 on delivery 
after January 1. There is a good inquiry for Furnace Coke. 
We quote as follows: 72-hr. Foundry, $2.25 to $2.50, at 
oven, Connellsville; Furnace, $1.85 to $2.10, at oven, Con- 
nellsville. 

Pig Iron.—With most of the sales agencies the feature 
of the week consists in hearing from a large number of buy- 
ers for medium to small lots of Pig Iron, and in many cases 
they are inquiring for shipment over the first quarter of 
1909, though most of these buyers usually purchase only for 
immediate shipment. Some of the Southern furnaces have 
advanced their price 50c. per ton and several have with- 
drawn from the market. One of the leading sellers states 
that only two furnaces of those he represents will take busi- 
ness. This house reports the sale of a round lot of No. 2 
Foundry at $13.50, Birmingham, for shipment over first half 
of 1909. Total sales for the week were 1400 tons. Another 
house reports sales of 5000 tons at $13, Birmingham, for 
shipment over first quarter of 1909, with inquiries pending 
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for about the same quantity. There is some inquiry for 
1909 shipment indicating a disposition for speculative buy- 
ing. The sale of 400 tons of No. 1 Foundry at $13.75, Bir- 
mingham, for shipment over the first quarter of 1909, is re- 
ported. De Camp Bros. & Yule report a sale of 4500 tons 
of Basic Iron for shipment over the first quarter of 1909, 
also the sale this week of 3000 tons Basic Iron for same 
shipment. Both lots are for delivery into St. Louis territory 
for local consumption. We quote No. 2 Foundry for ship- 
ment over the first quarter at $138, and for first half of 1909 
at $13.50, Birmingham. Ohio Malleable Bessemer is held 
at $16. Ironton Northern Silvery, 8 per cent. silicon, is of- 
fered at $18.50 to $19, Jackson. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The principal sellers of 
Structural Material report a fair demand from fabricators 
and state there are some inquiries coming in which indicate 
that large deals are pending. The inquiry for Standard 
Rails is more general and is coming from the South and 
Southwest. Light Rails are in increased demand. The lead- 
ing seller reports the sale of 1000 tons, mainly to lumber in- 
terests. Bolts and Nuts have advanced and are in demand. 
Bar Iron is higher. Bar Steel shows some improvement in 
inquiry. For Track Material the demand is very good. The 
general inquiry for Bars and Bar products indicates increas: 
ing interest. 

Old Material.—While inquiries from rolling mills and 
foundries for Steel grades are quite numerous, the sales for 
the week to these interests fall under those of last week. 
The demand from dealers continues and it would appear 
they expect the market to do better. The only railroad of- 
fering this week is the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, which 
is out with a list of 3300 tons. One of the leading houses 
reports sales for the week, 2000 tons. Another dealer placed 
1500 tons and a third marketed 500 tons. Relaying Rails 
continued in good demand and the price is firm. Offerings 
by the railroads are very light, while stocks are moderate 
and in strong hands. We quote as follows, f.o.b. St. Louis, 
per gross ton: 

1 SO RARE soi ssaievccwsss coves s MITA WELTSO 

Old Steel Rails, rerolling 15.50 to 16.00 

Old Steel Rails, less than 3 ft 14.75 

Relaying Rails, standard sections, sub- 

ject to inspection 24.00 to 24.50 
i ee RS 5 eth had aw ale d's ba a 15 16.00 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap Pre 

ete 


Frogs, Switches and Guards, cut apart. 
Mixed Steel 10.75 


The following prices are per net ton: 


Iron Fish Plates $16.00 to $16.50 

Tron 19.50 to 20.00 

No. 1 Railroad Wrought 14.50 to 15.00 

No. 2 Railroad Wrought 3.50 to 14.00 

ERNIE ss pa ole sib 4.440% bat 13.00 to 13.50 

Locomotive. Tires, smooth 13.50 to 14.00 

No. 1 Dealers’ Forge 11.50 to 12.00 

Mixed Borings, 5.50to 7.00 

penenine Beem Tarmines....cccecveces 9.00to 9.50 

No. 1 Boilers cut to Sheets and Rings. 9.50to 10.00 

No. 1 Cast Scrap 13.50 to 14.00 

Railroad Malleable 12.00 to 12.50 

Agricultural Malleable 10.50 to 11.00 

A a Wot ae ica S'S ee ie 10.00 to 10.50 

Railroad Sheet Scrap 10.50 to 11.00 

Lead, Spelter, Etc.—While there is some speculative 
demand, the market for Pig Lead is quiet at 4.30c. bid and 
4.35c. asked. No sales are reported. As there is a steady 
demand for Pipe and White Lead, holders are firm in their 
views for Pig Lead. Lead Ore is lower and dull at $27.50 
per 1000 lb., Joplin basis. Spelter continues in good demand 
at 5c. bid, but no sales are reported. Zine Ore is strong and 
in demand. We quote $40 per ton Joplin basis. The sur- 
plus that has been carried is rapidly growing less and if the 
demand continues there will likely be nothing of consequence 
carried over into the new year. Indications are for a fur- 
ther advance next week. More mills are starting up and 
the demand from Brass and Galvanizing interests is still 
quite satisfactory. Tin is higher and demand better. Anti- 
mony shows no change for the week; demand fair. Copper 


is about steady, with good demand. 


Architect Theo. C. Link announces that the plans for 
the new warehouse for the Roberts, Johnson & Rand Shoe 


Company will be ready next week. The structure will be 
10 stories, and will completely cover a lot 107 x 133 ft. The 
outside material will be light limestone relieved by massive 
granite trimmings. Skeleton steel framework will be used 
and about 700 tons will be required. 

The American Car & Foundry Company has _ been 
awarded the contract for building 300 ventilated fruit cars 
and 200 stock cars for the San Antonio & Aransas Pass 
Railroad. 

The St. Louis Car Wheel Company states that there has 
been a marked improvement in the demand since November 
1. The past week has shown a larger gain than at any time 
during the year. The demand for Car Wheels is coming 
from both steam and electric roads. 

The St. Louis Screw Company finds a moderate increase 
in the demand for Screws, Bolts, &c. 

The Standard Railway Equipment Company reports the 
demand for railroad repair work holding well, and it is also 
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in receipt of an order this week for roofs for TOO new cars. 

The More-Jones Brass & Metal Company reports a bet- 
ter demand from railroads and the general trade. The im- 
provement, though slow, has been steady. 

The St. Louis Rail & Equipment Company finds a good 
demand for Relaying Rails from both steam and electric 
railroads—principally from the Southwest. There is also 
a good demand for track material. 

The Buda Foundry & Mfg. Company states that the de- 
mand for its products by the southwestern railroads is stead- 
ily developing in volume. 

—_9-@—___- 


Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., November 24, 1908. 

While buying in the Iron and Steel markets continues 
active, the tonnage taken has not been as large as that 
booked the previous week or two. The heavy consumers have 
covered to some extent and further buying has been re- 
tarded by the fact that a number of producers have with- 
drawn from the market, refusing to quote for extended for- 
ward delivery, or, as in the case of some sellers of Pig Iron, 
named higher prices, and buyers hold off, waiting to see 
what will develop in the near future. The business taken 
during the week has been of a more natural character, the 
speculative appearance which the market had for a long 
time being less in evidence. Pig Iron sales again reach a 
good aggregate. One fair lot of Basic Iron was taken, but 
in the Foundry grades the individual tonnages were not 
heavy, although the total was generally satisfactory to sell- 
ers, who are not anxious to book large orders for forward 
deliveries. Finished materials on the whole show increas- 
ing activity; the quantities booked were not as large as 
those taken the previous week, but the volume is steadily 
and slowly increasing. The business under consideration is 
large, some fair boat and car specifications are being figured 
on and more activity is shown by locomotive builders. The 
railroads are also reported to be placing business with a 
trifle more freedom. Old Material is stronger, and prices 
on the leading grades again show an advance, but transac- 
tions have been largely between dealers. 


Pig Iron.—The market has quieted down, there being 
less disposition shown on the part of buyers to get under 
cover. This condition has, no doubt, been brought about by 
the sellers, who practically control the situation in this ter- 
ritory, and who are maintaining a very strong front. A 
number of producers have withdrawn from the market as 
far as business for the next three or four months is con- 
cerned, having sold their output for that time, and are not 
anxious to quote for further extended deliveries. Stocks 
on furnace banks are very low and producers are not 
anxious to put in additional producing capacity at the 
present level, although several are getting very close to the 
point when they will have to do so to meet the demands 
of their customers. Prices show an advancing tendency, 
sales being made, in many instances, at the top of the mar- 
ket, and there seems to be very little cheap Iron about. 
Those who were low priced sellers are in some cases the 
high priced sellers to-day. While the bulk of the orders 
taken are still confined to prompt and first quarter of next 
year delivery, some little business for the first half and 
second quarter has been done. One of the Steel mills in this 
district bought during the week 13,500 tons of Basic for 
second quarter shipment, the delivered price ranging from 
$16.50 to $16.60. Sellers of Basic, however, are now very 
firm, some holding flatly at $17 for second quarter, and 
$16.75 to $17, delivered, for the first half. A comparatively 
large volume of business has been done in the Foundry 
grades, but the individual tonnages have not been large, in 
a few instances only having exceeded 1000 tons, the bulk 
of the business being from regular customers, who buy for 
monthly requirements. From 50 to 500 tons represent the 
average run of business, and while No. 2 X Foundry in 
some few instances has been sold at $17, delivered, the 
greater share was done at 25c. to 50c. advance, and at this 
time there is practically no $17 Standard No. 2 X Foundry 
to be had, except it might be to a favored customer. Vir- 
ginia Foundry Irons continue strong. Several producers are 
sold up for the next ?) days, but others have been taking a 
comparatively good tonnage, the most important sale being 
one of 1200 tons of hgh grade Iron to a local consumer. 
For strictly first quarter delivery prices are a shade higher, 
$17.25 to $17.50 being named for Virginia No. 2 X Foundry 
delivered in this territory. A sale of 1500 tons of Virginia 
Basic at $13.50, at furnace, equal to $16.50, delivered, for 
second quarter, to an Eastern Steel mill, is also to be noted. 
Southern Iron has not been very active, but prices are firm 
at $13, Birmingham, for No. 2 Foundry, and some sellers 
will not accept business for the first quarter on this basis, 
asking an advance of 50c. a ton for that grade. There has 
been little done in Forge Iron, which is scarce. Prices for 
this grade are strong, and it is not believed that $15.75 can 
be bettered in this territory, while in some few cases the 
equivalent of $16, delivered, has been done by local sellers. 
There is a small demand for Low Phosphorus Iron, but no 
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sales have been reported. Sellers are now maintaining 
prices on this grade more strongly, and $21, delivered, is 
pretty close to the bottom. We learn of no shading of 
current quotations, which for delivery in buyers’ yard, east- 
ern Pennsylvania and nearby territory, range about as fol- 
lows either for prompt deliveries or extending through the 
first quarter of next year: 





Eastern Pennsylvania, No. 2 X Foundry. $17.25 to $17.50 
Fastern Pennsylvania, No, 2 Plain.... 16.75 to 17.00 
Virgin, No. 2 X POUREry. 6 cccccce 17.25 to 17.50 
Wee, TAG: SS PM aoc Kec cciwdicecce 17.00 to 17.25 
I ais sinh ae Ww Oe wd ae ewe Bue 15.75 to 16.00 
Ee aide hula Ala ate aa Wea kel 6% aah a 16.50 to 17.00 
BO PROP ic 6 bewevicececeocces 21.00 to 21.50 


Ferromanganese.—The market is a rather difficult one 
to quote. There is still apparently a wide range in prices. 
Some sellers hold firmly at about $46, Baltimore, for deliv- 
eries during the first half of next year and get no business; 
others, however, are willing to sell at lower figures. One lot 
of 600 tons was sold yesterday, we understand, at something 
under $44, Baltimore, and quotations have been made on 
small lots for fairly prompt shipment at $44.50 to $45, Bal- 
timore. Some fair inquiry for next year’s delivery is re- 
ported, but few sales were made during the week. 


Plates.—A fair volume of business continues to come 
out, but the aggregate has not been as large as that 
taken the previous week. The business before the trade, 
however, is quite large, including some 2000 tons of Plates 
for cars for the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Rail- 
road. Bids for boats for the Isthmian Canal, requiring 
some 3000 tons of Plates, will be opened to-day, while the 
New York Central Railroad has placed orders for four large 
car floats with one of the local shipyards. General orders 
are reported to be increasing in size, and the outlook is con- 
sidered favorable. Prices are being fully maintained, and 
for delivery in this territory range as follows: 

Parts 
Carloads. carload. 
Cents. Cents. 


Tank, Bridge and Boat Steel............ 1.75 1.80 
PiGUNSOe OF BOMSP BtOGb ccc cciccicvccoes 1.85 1.95 
COMPMIOICIAE PITODOR. occ ccc kc ceccscés 1.95 2.00 
PRR er a ee eae 2.15 2.20 
Locomotive Firebox Steel...............2.25 2.30 


The above are base prices for 4-in. and heavier. The following 
extras apply: Exira per 


100 Ib. 
ES ee $0.10 
OO Ee WR ge 6 éaldSsdv ec Keeedéwedn 15 
ees, i Wee Ws recon c cee Ma whiraa dlekeew wen ab waetindiate -25 
Pemnee GUGT 200 £0 LEO Wii. n cc ccccccccccacesens .05 
WenmOe OVOU EEO CO LEG Mis. cn Sec cc ccccecccces 10 
Pee BOGE BL OO BO Min cc cicsiccceseoadees 15 
Pree Ee Bae OO BE Biv cic cc vccwerceeecveveees -25 
eee GO Baer BO Be Geko ccd co ceercesevceeens .50 
PUNE ROMP ON is cvedseedecccesedvidevce cane ae 


Steel Billets.—A moderate volume of orders continues 
to be received by local mills. Individual tonnages, however, 
are still small, and although there is considerable inquiry for 
Steel to cover future requirements, no business of any size 
has been placed. Orders are largely for prompt shipment, 
the aggregate enabling mills to keep about on an even basis. 
For delivery in this territory Ordinary Rolling Billets are 
quoted at $26.20, with Forging Billets $28.20, subject to 
the usual extras for high carbons and special sizes. 


Structural Material.—No heavy contracts have been 
placed, the business transacted being of a rather miscellan- 
eous character. The trade is encouraged, however, by the 
volume of work now under consideration from car and ship 
builders, as well as from the building trades, although not 
much heavy business of the latter class of work has devel- 
oped. Prices are firm and unchanged, and for delivery in 
this territory range from 1.75e. to 1.90c., according to specifi- 
cation. 

Sheets.— But little increase in the volume of business is 
to be noted. Buyers still hesitate when it comes to placing 
contracts, notwithstanding the fact that there has been con- 
siderable inquiry in this respect. Current orders, however, 
which are largely for prompt shipment, enable mills to op- 
erate at about full capacity, although but few have much 
booked ahead. Quotations are unchanged, the following 
range being named for mill shipment, a tenth extra being 
added for small lots: Nos. 18 toe20. 2.50e.: Nos. 22 to 24, 
2.60c.; Nos. 25 to 26, 2.70c.; No. 27, 2.80c.; No. 28, 2.90c. 


Bars.—An upward tendency in the price of Refined Iron 
Bars is to be noted. With the steadily advancing price of 
crude materials, makers have found it necessary to advance 
their prices, and in some cases they are now on a parity with 
Steel Bars. There is a fair volume of orders coming’ out, 
made up mostly of small business, and some sellers who have 
been holding at 1.40c. have advanced to 1.45c., at Eastern 
mill. For deliveries in this territory 1.50c. to 1.55c. is 
named for Refined Iron Bars, 1.55c. for Steel Bars and 1.50c. 
for Rerolled Bars. 


Coke.—The market continues strong, and a fair volume 
of business has been transacted. Some sellers, particularly 
those handling the better grades of Coke, are very firm on 
prices for forward delivery, and several are practically out 
of the market. Foundry Coke for delivery extending into 
the first quarter of next year is quoted at $2.25 to $2.50, at 
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oven, with Furnace Coke $1.65 to $2, at oven, dependent on 
quantity and delivery. For delivery in this territory quo- 
tations range about as follows: 

Connellsville Furnace Coke............. $3.75 to $4.00 

Foundry 4.25 to 4.50 

Mountain Furnace Coke 3.35 to 3.60 

Foundry Coke 3.85 to 4.10 

Old Material.—The market continues strong, and a 
moderate amount of business has been done, but transactions 
have been largely between dealers, who will pay more than 
the mills for some grades, particularly Heavy Melting Steel. 
The mills are taking tonnage only when they can get material 
comparatively cheap. In one instance a lot of 1000 tons of 
Heavy Melting Steel was taken at $16, delivered, full 50c. 
under what dealers will pay to-day. Steel Scrap is in 
pretty strong hands, and will likely go higher unless some 
one is forced to sell. Light sales have advanced prices of 
nearly all the leading grades of Old Material, and quotations 
for delivery in buyers’ yards in eastern Pennsylvania and 
nearby territory, while to a large extent nominal, range 
about as follows: 

No. 1 Steel Scrap and Crops.......... $16.25 to $17.00 

Low PhosphoruS.........eseceeceees 18.75 to 19.25 

CAG BORE ROB. os cece cece ccccsecccd 21.75 to 22.25 

ONE Tee BRING: 6s 00006006 rseccsvecte 23.50 to 24.00 


Old Iron Rails 20.50 to 
Old Car Wheels 16.50 to 
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Wire Rods.—Some fairly large inquiries for both Besse- 
mer and Basic Rods are in the market for first quarter de- 
livery, and prices are firm. We quote Bessemer Rods at 
$33; Chain Rods, $33, and Basic Rods, $35, Pittsburgh. 


Muck Bar.—The sharp advance in the price of North- 
ern Forge Iron, which has sold recently above $15, Pitts- 
burgh, has brought about higher prices for Muck Bar. We 
now quote best grades of Muck Bar, made from all Pig 
Iron, at $27, Pittsburgh, and note a sale of about 300 tons 
at that price. A prominent local maker of Muck Bar having 
a high reputation in the trade is quoting $27.50, Pittsburgh. 


Skelp.—Prices of Iron Plates have advanced from $2 
to $4 a ton, the latter advance being on Charcoal Iron Plates. 
As yet prices of Steel Skelp have not been changed, but are 
very firm. We quote Grooved Steel Skelp at 1.45c. to 
1.50c.; Sheared Steel Skelp, 1.50c. to 1.60c.; Grooved Iron 
Skelp, 1.75c., and Sheared Iron Skelp, 1.85c., f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh. A sale is reported of about 500 tons of Sheared 
Iron Skelp at 1.85c., Pittsburgh. 


Steel Rails.—Three or four of the leading trunk lines 
are in the market with inquiries for upward of 200,000 tons 
of Steel Rails, and most of this business is expected to be 
placed between now and January 1. There is still some hitch 
between the Rai] mills and the railroads over specifications, 


but this is not serious. The Carnegie Steel Company has a 
nice rolling schedule for this week, having all three Rail 
mills at Edgar Thomson in operation to about 35 per cent. 
of capacity, with fair prospects for next week. ‘The demand 
for Light Rails is fair, the same company having booked 
about 1200 tons in the past week. Makers of Light Rails 
rerolled from Old Rails continue to sell at $2 to $3 a ton 
under Rails rolled from Billets. Prices on new Light Rails 
rolled from Billets, are as follows: $25 for 25 to 45 Ib. 
Sections, with $1 advance for 20 Ib., $2 advance for 16 Ib., 
and $3 advance for 12 lb. Standard Sections are $28 at 
mill, and Angle Splice Bars, 1.65c., at mill. : 


Choice No. 1 R. R. Wrought 19.75 to 
Machinery Cast 16.00 to 
Railroad Malieable 15.75 to 
Wrought Iron Pipe 15.25 to 
New Bundled Sheets 14.50 to 
No. 1 Forge Fire Scrap 13.50 to 
No. 2 Light Iron 

Wrought Turnings 

Stove 

Cast Borings 

Grate Bars 
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ParK BurpiIne, November 25, 1908.—(By Telegraph.) 


Pig Iron.—Some fairly large inquiries are in the market, 
but consumers are showing less anxiety to cover future re- 
quirements than they did immediately after the election. 
Some pretty heavy stocks of Pig Iron are piled up in the fur- 
nace yards, and, with the recent heavy output, it would seem 
that it will take an extraordinary demand to cause prices to 
advance any further, especially during the winter months. 
At the same time the market is firm, and prices are probably 
as strong as a week ago. There is very little inquiry for 
Bessemer Iron, but the market is firm for delivery through 
first quarter on the basis of about $16.50, Valley furnace, or 
$17.40, Pittsburgh. Malleable Bessemer is about $16 for 
delivery through first quarter, and Basic $15.50 for first 
quarter, both at Valley furnace. The Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Company has bought some No. 2 Foundry Iron for 
second quarter delivery at a price reported to be slightly 
under $15.50, Valley furnace. We quote No, 2 Foundry for 
first quarter delivery at $15.50, Valley furnace, or $16.40, 
Pittsburgh. Forge Iron is held at about $14.25, Valley fur- 
nace, or $15.15, Pittsburgh, but on a firm offer $15, Pitts- 
burgh, would probably be done. 


Steel.—Billets and Sheet and Tin Bars are moving out 
more freely from mills on specifications against contracts, 
but very few new orders are being placed, consumers being 
covered by special contracts. We quote Bessemer and Open 
Hearth Billets, 3% in. and larger, up to and including 0.25 
carbon, $25; 0.26 to 0.60 carbon, $1 extra; over 0.60 carbon, 
$2 extra, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh. For Wheeling, Martins Fer- 
ry, Follansbee, Newcastle, Sharon, Steubenville and Wash- 
ington (Pa.) delivery, half the freight, or 50c. additional, is 
charged. Sheet and Tin Bars in random lengths are $27.50, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh. Forging Billets take $2 advance over 
Rolling Billets. 

(By Mail.) 

The tariff hearings before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee at Washington have had the effect of unsettling con- 
ditions in the Steel trade, the belief being that some radical 
changes will be made in existing duties. The demand for Pig 
Iron is not quite so active as it was a week or two ago, but 
this lull was expected in view of the heavy buying that has 
been a feature of the market since the election. However, 
prices remain firm, and furnaces are refusing to sell at pres- 
ent rates for delivery beyond first quarter, believing that early 
in the new year they will be able to get more. Specifications 
against contracts for Steel Billets and Sheet and Tin Bars 
are coming in freely, and shipments by the mills are heavier. 

Ferromanganese.—While the tone of the market is 
firm, inquiries for Ferro in the past week or two have been 
light, and no large tonnage has been sold. A local consumer 
was in the market recently for about 250 tons, but has not 
yet bought. We quote 80 per cent. foreign Ferro at $44.50 
to $45, seaboard, the rate to Pittsburgh being $1.90 a ton? 

Ferrosilicon.—Prices seem to be somewhat weaker, and 
we quote 50 per cent. Ferrosilicon at $63, Pittsburgh. A 
recent sale of about 50 tons was made for delivery to a 
point outside of Pittsburgh at slightly less than the above 
price. 


Structural Material.—The Carnegie Steel Company has 
received from the American Bridge Company specifications 
for the 25,000 tons of Structural Steel to be used in the 
construction of the new station of the Chicago & North- 
western Railway at Chicago. No large local contracts were 
placed the past week, but Structural concerns report heavy 
inquiries, likely to develop into orders in the near future. 
The market is firm, and the mills are able to make prompt 
deliveries. We quote, f.o.b. mill, Pittsburgh: I-Beams and 
Channels, 3 to 15 in., inclusive, 1.60c., net; I-Beams over 
15 in., 1.70c., net; H-Beams over 8 in., 1.80c.; Angles, 3 
to 6 in., inclusive, %4 in. and up 1.60c.; net; Angles, over 
6 in., 1.70c., net; Angles, 3 x 3 in. and up, less than 4 in 
1.50c., base, half extras, Steel Bar card; Tees, 3 in. and 
up, 1.65c., net; Zees, 3 in. and up 1.60c., net: Angles 
Channels and Tees under 3 in., 1.50c., base, half extras, 
Steel Bar card; Deck Beams and Bulb Angles, 1.90c., net ; 


on _ Tees, 3c., net; Checkered and Corrugated Plates 
c., net. 


Plates.—The demand for Plates continues somewhat 
slow, none of the specifications for the Plate and Shapes 
needed for the Steel cars recently placed having yet been 
received by local mills. A good deal of tonnage is in pros- 
pect, and reports are that the Grand Trunk Railway has 
placed an order with the Pressed Steel Car Company for 
1000 Steel cars, in addition to its previous order for 2000. 
The market on Plates is firmer, and concessions are more 
infrequent than they were some time ago, most of the orders 
being placed with the mills at the full regular prices, which 
are as follows: Tank Plates, % in. thick, 644 in. up to 100 
in. wide, 1.60c., base, at mill, Pittsburgh. Extras over this 
price are as follows: 


Tank, Ship and Bridge quality, %-in. thi 
wide, down to but not including i wide, ah they Ring ~ 
Steel Plates up to 72 in. wide, inclusive, ordered 10.2 Ib per 
mem foot, shall be considered %-in. Plate. Steel Plates over 
7 in. wide must be ordered \%-in. thick on edge, or not legs than 
11 Ib. per square foot, to take base price. Steel Plates over 72 
in. wide ordered less than 11 lb. per square foot down to the 
—— of oe shall take the place of 3-16-in. 
ercentages as to overweight on Plates, whether ordered 
gauge or weight, to be governed by the Association of faeaiene 
teel Manufacturers’ Standard Specifications. 
Gauges under \4-in. to and including 3-16-in. Plates 
on thin edges 
Gauges under 2-16-in. to and including No. 8 
Gauges under No. 8 to and including No. 9 
All sketches (excepting straight taper Plates vary- 
ing not more than 4 in. in width at ends, nar- 
rowest end being not less than 30 in.)......... 
Complete Circles 
Boiler and Flange Steel Plates 
“ A.B. M.A.” and ordinary Firebox Steel Plates. . 
Still Bottom Steel 
Marine Steel ° 
NB SS OS re rrr 
Shel} grade of Steel is abandoned. 
For widths over 100 in. 
For widths over 110 in. 
For widths over 115 in. up to 120 in 
For widths over 120 in. up to 125 in 
For widths over 125 in. up to 180 in.... J 
For widths over 130 in 1.00 
TERMS.—Net cash 20 days. Pacific Coast base, 1.50c., f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. 


Sheets.—The demand for both Black and Galvanized 
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Sheets continues fairly active, and we are advised that prices 
are being better held than for some time, nearly all the new 
orders entered being at full regular prices. The American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Company is now operating to 56 per cent. 
of its Sheet mill capacity, and as soon as orders warrant its 
mill at Sharon will be started up, using the Bray continuous 
process for rolling Sheets, a decision favorable to the com- 
pany in the suit of P. E. Donner having just been handed 
down at Philadelphia. For shipment from mill prices are 
as follows: Blue Annealed Sheets, No. 10 and heavier, 
1.80c.; Nos. 11 and 12, 1.85c.; Nos. 13 and 14, 1.90c.; 
Nos. 15 and 16, 2c.; Box Annealed, Nos. 17 to 21, 2.25c.; 
Nos. 22 to 24, 2.30c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 2.35c.; No. 27, 2.40c. ; 
No. 28, 2.50c.; No. 29, 2.60c.; No. 30, 2.70c. Galvanized 
Sheets, Nos. 10 and 11, 2.45c.; Nos. 12 and 14, 2.55¢c.; Nos. 
15 and 16, 2.65¢c.; Nos. 17 to 21, 2.80c.; Nos. 22 and 24, 
2.95c. ; Nos. 25 and 26, 3.15c. ; No. 27, 3.35c.; No. 28, 3.55¢c. ; 
No. 29, 3.70c.; No. 30, 3.95c.; No. 28, Painted Roofing 
Sheets, $1.75 per square, and Galvanized Roofing Sheets, 
No. 28, $3.10 per square, for 2%-in. corrugations. These 
prices are subject to a rebate of 5c. per 100 lb. to the large 
trade under the usual conditions, jobbers charging the usual 
advances for small lots from store. 


Tin Plate.—On Monday, November 30, the South 
Sharon works of the American Sheet & Tin Plate Company 
will be started. This plant contains 20 hot mills and has 
been idle for about five months. The company also ex- 
pects to start in the near future its Greer works, at New 
Castle, which has been idle for some months, and which 
contains 20 hot mills. The Shenango works, at New 
Castle, containing 30 hot mills, the largest single Tin Plate 
plant owned by the company, has been running full for 
some time. At the Greer works some new tinning pots are 
being added in order to make this plant self-contained, a 
portion of its Black Plate output having heretofore been 
sold in the open market. Heavy contracts for Tin Plate 
have been placed by the salmon packers, and other canning 
interests are now giving out large orders for delivery in the 
first three or four months of next year. The outlook is that 
the Tin Plate mills will be quite busy during the winter 
months. We are advised that regular prices on Tin Plate 
are being maintained, as follows: $3.70 for 100-lb. Cokes, 
14 x 20, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 30 days, less 2 per cent. off 
for cash in 10 days, this price being subject to the usual 
rebate of 5c. per base box in large lots. 


Hoops and Bands.—Consumers are now getting ready 
to place their season contracts for 1909, but the outlook is 
that the consumption of Hoops will be materially lessened by 
reason of the wave of prohibition which is sweeping over the 
country. It is said that regular prices are being maintained 
as follows: Steel Hoops, 1.80c., base, full Hoop card prices; 
Steel Bands, 1.40c., base, half Steel card extra, all f.o.b. 
cars, Pittsburgh, in carload lots, for delivery during 1908. 


Iron and Steel Bars.—Specifications against contracts 
for Steel Bars are being received by the mills in a steady 
stream, and shipments are correspondingly heavy. Some of 
the leading Steel Bar interests are now running nearly full, 
being the first time this has been the case in some months. 
The makers of Iron Bars have advanced prices and now 
quote 1.42c. f.0.b., Pittsburgh, for Western shipment, or 
1.60c., Chicago. For delivery in the Pittsburgh District the 
price is 1.50c. It is stated that these new prices are being 
maintained. We quote Steel Bars at 1.40c., Pittsburgh, for 
base sizes. 


Railroad Spikes.—As noted by wire in this report last 
week, a number of the leading railroads have inquiries out 
for 40,000 to 50,000 kegs of Spikes, but desire to buy for 
delivery through all of next year at present prices, but the 
mills are not willing to accept them on this basis, preferring 
to take contracts only through first quarter or not beyond 
first half. Prices on Spikes are relatively low, and the Spike 
makers believe that if general conditions improve they can 
get higher rates. We quote: Standard sizes, 4%4 x 9-16 in., 
at $1.70, and the smaller sizes at $1.80 per 100 Ib. in car- 
load and larger lots, with an advance of 5c. per 100 Ib. for 
less than carload, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Merchant Steel.—We note quite an active demand for 
Shafting, and are advised that prices are being more firmly 
held than for some time. A fair amount of new business is 
being entered for Tire and Spring Steel, while implement 
makers and jobbers are specifying fairly well against con- 
tracts. On contracts for Shafting regular discounts are 
slightly shaded, but most of the new business being placed is 
at official discounts, which are 57 per cent. off in carloads 
and 52 per cent. on less than carloads delivered in base ter- 
ritory. Prices on Merchant Steel are being shaded, regular 
quotations being as follows: Smooth Finished Machinery 
Steel, 1.80c. to 1.90c.; Flat Sleigh Shoe, 1.75c. to 1.85c.; 
Cutter Shoe Steel, 2.15c. to 2.25c.; Toe Calk, 1.90c. to 
1.95¢e.; Railroad Spring Steel, 1.60c. to 1.75c., the higher 
prices being for Pennsylvania Railroad analysis. Carriage 
Spring Steel is 1.80c.; Tire Steel, Iron finish, 14% x % in. 
and heavier, 1.40c.; under 1% in., 1.55c. Planished Tire 
Steel is 1.60c., all f.o.b., at mill. 


Spelter.—The market has quieted down again, and 
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prices are only fairly strong. We quote prime grades of 
Western Spelter at 4.90c. to 4.95c., East St. Louis, equal 
to 5.02%c. to 5.07%4c., Pittsburgh. 

Merchant Pipe.—The season for placing orders for 
line Pipe is pretty well over, but the demand for merchant 
sizes continues quite active, and so far this month has 
shown an increase over October. Some very large projects 
in line Pipe are under way, and the mills look for orders 
involving a heavy tonnage to be placed early next year. 
The mills are absolutely maintaining prices on both Iron and 
Steel Pipe. Discounts on Steel Pipe, % to 6 in., to the 
large trade, are 76 and 5 per cent. off list. Regular dis- 
counts are as follows: 


Merchant Pipe. 
Jobbers, carloads, 


eel. 
Black. Galv. 


y 4 
CNN a ae sh tea gi tal ab aw Bl me kee ae a 67 1 
% che ee tse rhe bianca aame eee ewes a 69 55 
Mire WS ab ide eecetoseesdeceecearesougen 71 59 
I aia ah ae hg Mia aia wa are aed aaa oe ene 65 
Sie re ee eee 72 57 
Extra strong, plain ends: 
Se SUE Gs Wks Cd CA SK Ce see Cees CeRSES 60 48 
OS A ee a eee ee 67 55 
abba dtc eke tenenacrexdcns ene 63 51 
Double extra strong, plain ends: 
RE cate add ne Cadae hee 6 een a kaeee 56 45 


Discounts on Genuine Iron Pipe are as follows: 
Black. Galv. 
7 % 


ae Ne aa ii a aaa 65 ¢ 
Bc 6. 00 CAKE ROCURO MEO CRORE COKE SOC RCEEe 53 
bbs Cas icnan eweeedeweewne wibiesvedan 69 57 

Oe O Mi vdecdesasees Seeeeesececsaceeste 63 

Fe ile can ts cna Tee eae tea ads 70 55 
Extra strong, plain ends: 

RR ae e.g dais dea aed ad 64 eS we alno oom 58 46 
DORs sé 6b eek dw anes ee we eee cadeg ee 65 53 

eS 6a e 6 6 ood o 09s 6-0 0N6S. sae ne ee 61 49 

ouble extra strong, plain ends: 
MGM Ciawandh been ceascaddesaeee 54 43 


Boiler Tubes.—Some fairly large contracts for Boiler 
Tubes have been made by railroads for delivery in first 
quarter and first half of next year, but as yet these orders 
represent only what is absolutely needed. The demand for 
Merchant Tubes is reported better, and prices on both 
Locomotive and Merchant Tubes are firmer than for some 
time. For Merchant Tubes in small lots, on which an 
extra 5 per cent. is allowed in carloads, discounts are as 
follows: 


Boiler Tubes. 
Iron Steel 
i Bes + h4.6 0064 6 RORe semen eeaet seen 42 47 
PAS ENG 5 0k whee 66a s Heche caen cede 42 59 
A ee ee 47 61 
ENS cit sta ntaghceemnenneneeeed 52 
ROM TN acn Go ses eee Ade aki ea aiwenen 42 59 


2% in. and smaller, over 18 ft. long, 10 per cent. net extra, 
2% in. and larger, over 22 ft. long, 10 per cent. net extra. 


Iron and Steel Scrap.—Consumers of Steel Scrap are 
not buying very freely at present, being pretty well covered, 
but there is a good deal of activity between dealers, and the 
market is very firm. There was some heavy buying of Steel 
Scrap three or four weeks ago by the Pittsburgh Steel Com- 
pany, the Allegheny Steel Company and other large con- 
sumers, and some of the dealers who sold Scrap to these in- 
terests sold short, and have been compelled to cover their 
sales at prices that in some cases are $1 a ton higher than 
they obtained. Dealers quote about as follows: Heavy Steel 
Scrap, $16.75 to $17, for Pittsburgh, Sharon, Steubenville 
or Leechburg, Pa., delivery; for delivery at Monessen, Pa., 
which takes a higher freight rate, $17 has been quoted. 
Cast Iron Borings are $11 to $11.25; Bundled Sheet Scrap, 
$13.50 to $13.75; No. 1 Busheling Scrap, $14.75 to $15; 
No. 2, $10.5 to $11; No. 1 Cast Scrap, $14.75 to $15; Iron 
Axles, $24° to $24.50; Sheet Bar Crop Ends, $18.50 to 
$18.75; Rerolling Rails, $18.50, delivered Cambridge, Ohio, 
and $19 to $19.50, delivered Cumberland, Md.; Low Phos: 
phorus Melting Stock, $18 to $18.25; Steel Axles, $19.50 to 
$20; Scrap Bars, $13 to $13.25; Machine Shop Turnings, 
$12.25 to $12.50; Railroad Wrought Scrap, $16.75 to $17; 
Railroad Malleable Scrap, $15 to $15.50; Iron Rails, $18.75 
to $19, and Locomotive Tires, $17 to $17.25, all per gross 
ton f.o.b. Pittsburgh, unless otherwise stated. We note 
sales as follows: 1000 tons Heavy Steel Scrap at $16.75; 
500 tons at $16.85; 300 tons of Bundled Sheet Scrap at 
$13.75 ; 2000 tons of Cast Iron Borings at $11.50 to $12, 
delivered; 700 tons of Railroad Malleable Scrap at $15.75; 
1000 tons of Turnings at $12.50 and $13, and 500 tons of 
Old Car Wheels at $15, Baltimore, equal to $17.30, Pitts 
burgh. 

Coke.—Conditions in the Coke trade are showing better- 
ment, strictly Connellsville Furnace Coke for prompt deliv- 
ery now being held at $1.80 to $1.85 per net ton, at oven, 
while on contracts for first half $2 and higher is being 
quoted. Connellsville 72-hr. Foundry Coke on contracts for 
first half of the year is held at $2.25 up to $2.50 a ton, at 
oven. Out of 37,893 ovens in the Connellsville regions, 18,- 
389 were active last week, and 19,504 were idle, the output 
having been 228,190 tons, a slight decrease over the previous 
week. 
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THE IRON AGE 


Cincinnati. 


CINCINNATI, OnI0, November 25, 1908.—(By Telegraph.) 
Conditions in this market are unquestionably improving 
all the time. As usual in a rising market, the tool trade is 
the last to feel the effect, and in machinery lines, therefore, 
the improvement is mainly in sentiment, but hours are being 
increased, and some additional men being employed. All 
local tool manufacturers are feeling the improved conditions 
at this time in the tone of their correspondence, which is 
strongly optimistic. In finished lines, the same feeling 
obtains. The most independent attitude is manifested in 
Pig Iron circles, and to-day not 50 per cent. of the leading 
interests will quote for the second quarter, and none for the 
last half, with a number declared out of the market for spot 
business or first quarter. Rumors also of rehabilitation of 
idle furnaces and the establishment of new ones are heard. 
Parties are figuring on building a furnace in one of the 
largest Indiana cities, and the rehabilitation of the Bird 
Furnace in Ironton is also announced by a firm of Colum- 
bus capitalists and selling agents, the date approximately 
the first of the year. Encouraging reports come from the 
manufacturing concerns in the upper end of the State. The 
jobbing foundries are gradually increasing their melts. 


Pig Iron.—Some heavy buying characterised the market 
the past week, somewhat lessened this week because of the 
rapidly increasing independence of furnacemen. For in- 
stance, the most closely contested inquiry of the week for 
1000 tons of analysis Iron for the first half for a large car 
manufacturing concern in Central Ohio, expected to go 
through to-day on a basis of $13, Birmingham, for the South- 
ern, and $15.50, at furnace, for the Northern, did not ma- 
terialise. Local financial interests strongly interested in 
the company felt that inasmuch as it has enough Iron on its 
yards to last through three-quarters of the year, and as the 
upset price for next year’s deliveries contemplated nothing 
beyond the first half, they had better wait, and particularly 
as they are using advantageously some Scrap picked up at 
attractive prices. The best price heard for Northern Iron 
to-day is $15.50, Ironton, and a number of furnaces are ask- 
ing $16 for deliveries extending into the second quarter. On 
Southern Iron furnaces are firm on $13, Birmingham, for 
No. 2, which is interpreted as spot business, much extended 
deliveries bringing out a 50c. advance. There is a scarcity 
of low grades, the inquiry of the large Indiana melter who 
wanted 5000 to 8000 tons of Southern Forge, having, it is 
understood, been abandoned, the company buying Scrap. It 
is difficult to get a line on Basic, representatives of South- 
ern furnaces, as a rule, announcing that they are sold up 
for the first quarter. Ohio Silveries are still quotable at 
$18.50, at furnace, for 8 per cent. Southern Silicon Irons, 
showing a little advance when the delivered prices into terri- 
tory north from Cincinnati are compared. A considerable 
part of the requirements of the large Indiana agricultural 
interest which wanted about 3000 tons of Bessemer, 9000 
tons of Charcoal and 2400 tons of Foundry is understood 
to be still pending. A stove manufacturer in southern In- 
diana wants 1000 tons of Southern No. 2 for the first half; 
a Pittsburgh manufacturer of Plumbers’ Supplies is in the 
market for 3000 tons, which will probably all go to Northern 
furnaces, save some Southern Soft for phosphorus; a central 
Indiana foundry is asking for 2500 tons of No. 1 Soft and 
No. 2 Foundry for the first half; a northern Indiana foundry 
and machine concern wants 5000 to 6000 tons of No. 2 Soft 
and No. 3 Foundry for first half; Michigan Stove foundries 
are in the market for considerable Iron; one asking for 
3000 tons for first half, another 5000 tons for the same de- 
livery, which is expected to be placed with Detroit or To- 
ledo furnaces. A Hamilton, Ohio, foundry, which negotiated 
for 500 to 800 tons, and which was closely contested, is re- 
ported to have bought in Ironton, and the loc#l furnace is 
said to have such well filled order books as to warrant with- 
drawal to-day of the $15.50, Ironton, quotation, and the sub- 
stitution of a $16 price for deliveries running through the 
first half. For delivery balance of the year and for the first 
quarter we quote, based on freight rates of $3.25 from Bir- 
mingham and $1.10 from the Hanging Rock District, f.o.b. 
Cincinnati, as follows 

Southern Coke, No. 6.75 to $17. 

Southern Coke, No. 25 to 16.75 

Southern Coke, No. 2 5.75 to 16.25 

Southern Coke, No. 5.25 to 15. 

Southern Coke, No. s ~5to 17.2 

Southern Coke, No. .25 to 

Southern Coke, Gray Forg .75 to 

Southern Mottled 

Ohio Silvery, 8 per cent. Silicon 

Lake Superior Coke, No. 1 

Lake Superior Coke, No. 2 

Lake Superior Coke, No. : 16.10 to 


Standard Southern Car Wheel 22.25 to 
Lake Superior Car Wheel 21.75 to 


(By Mail.) 


Coke.—The market is active in Furnace brands and 
prices are firm. Some of the largest contracting of the year 
has been done within the past week or 10 days, but almost 
exclusively in Furnace Coke. Five large furnace companies 
in the South are reported to have bought their first half 


17.10 to 
16.60 to 
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supply within the past few days, and through this market. 
These contracts alone will involve shipments of about 18,000 
tons per month. This Coke is reported to have been con- 
tracted at something like $1.85, and comes from the Connells- 
ville and Wise County fields. The best price heard to-day 
for Connellsville Furnace Coke is $2, at oven, for the first 
half, which might be shaded a little for spot deliveries. It 
is difficult to get a price for the Wise County product, for 
the reason that the heavy selling of the past few days has 
reduced the buyers, nearly all of whom are now supplied to 
the minimum, and nearly all ovens are exceedingly busy get- 
ting out shipments on contract. Pocahontas Furnace Coke 
is selling at $1.80 to $1.85, at oven, for the first half. Deal- 
ers are agreed that the sale of Foundry Coke is not yet at 
all commensurate with the heavy selling of Pig Iron, which 
suggests that these Iron sales have been largely speculative 
and the melt is still light. Connellsville Foundry for the 
first half can be bought for from $2.35 to $2.50, and Wise 
County about $2.25. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—All lines are feeling the 
stimulus of business expansion; inquiries are better, and the 
prospects seem good for a strong opening of the new year. 
The report of the $2 advance in Bar Iron has reached here, 
but does not affect local dealers as yet, as Western mills 
are making the old price. Shafting seems to be the strongest 
item in the local selling market, some excellent sales for 
shipment to the South and Southwest having been made. 
Structural Material is still in demand, but somewhat less- 
ened because of the encroachments of cold weather. Dealers 
report collections slower, although bank deposits are piling 
up at a remarkable rate. Prices to the trade, f.o.b. Cin- 
cinnati, are as follows: Iron Bars, carload lots, 1.55c., base, 
with half extras; small lots from store, 1.85c., base, half 
extras; Steel Plates, carload lots, 1.75c., base, with half 
extras; small lots from store, 1.85c., base, half extras; Base 
Angles, carload lots, 1.85c., base; small lots from store, 
2.10c.; Beams, Channels and Structural Angles, 1.85c., base; 
small lots from store, 2.10c.; Plates, %4-in. and _ heavier, 
carload lots, 1.85¢c.; small lots from store, 2c.; Blue An- 
nealed Sheets, heavy, No. 16, carload lots, 2.15c.; small 
lots from store, 2.50c.; No. 14, carload lots, 2.05c.; small 
lots from store, 2.40c.; No. 10 and heavier, carload lots, 
1.95¢c.; small lots from store, 2.20c.; No. 12, carload lots. 
2e.; small lots from store, 2.30c.; Sheets (Light), Black, 
No. 28, carload lots, 2.65c. ; Galvanized Sheets, No. 28, car- 
load lots, 3.70c.; Steel Tire, 4-in. and heavier, carload lots, 
1.95¢c.; Plates, 3-16 and No. 8, carload lots, 2c.; small lots 
from store, 2.20c. 


Old Material.—There is a strong disposition manifest 
on the part of the large dealers in this territory to force 
prices, some quoting $1 advance over last week, although 
others more modestly have compromised at 25c. to 50c. All 
yards are full, and some good-sized shipments of Melting 
Steel have been made to Eastern mills. Although $15 is to- 
day indicated as the minimum asking price for Heavy Melt- 
ing Steel, some late purchases are said to have been made at 
$14.50, Cincinnati. On account of the rapid rise in Scrap 
and so nearly the present price of Pig Iron, interest is 
veering to the raw furnace product, and some good sales have 
been made to melters who nominally use Old Material. 
Dealers’ prices to the trade, as nearly as they can be de- 
termined from different authorities, whose figures vary con- 
siderably, are as follows, f.o.b. Cincinnati: 

No. 1 R. R. Wrought, net ton.. 3.50 to $14.50 

Cast Borings, net 5.50to 6.00 

Heavy Melting Steel Scrap, gross ton.. 15.00 to 15.50 

Steel Turnings, net ton 3.00 to 7.00 

No. 1 Cast Scrap, net ton 3.00 to 14.00 

Burnt Cast, net ton 9.00 to 10.00 

Old Iron Axles, net ton .75 to 17.75 

Old Iron Rails, gross ton .00 to 16.00 

Old Steel Rails, short, gross ton 3.00 to 14.00 

Old Steel Rails, long, gross ton .75 to 13.75 

Relaying Rails, 56 lb. and up, gross ton 21. 50 to 22.50 

Old Car Wheels, gross ton ¥ to 16.00 

Low Phosphorus Scrap, gross ton 14.00 to 15.00 


Buffalo. 


BuFrFrawo, N. Y., November 24, 1908. 


Pig Iron.—The demand has been well maintained in 
all lines, with improved inquiry for most grades and a 
good volume of business placed, principally for first quarter 
and half of next year. Considerable Malleable has been 
bought recently for Eastern territory, and there is also 
quite a heavy demand for Iron from Pipe manufacturers, 
one inquiry being for 3000 to 5000 tons and two others 
for 1000 and 800 tons, respectively. We quote as follows, 
f.o.b. Buffalo: 


No. 1 X Foundry 
No, 2 X Foundry.. 


» 


- $16.00 to $16.50 
15. 50 to 16.00 
25 to 15.75 

‘00 to 15.50 
-7T5to 15.25 

. 16.25 
16.00 to 17.00 
20.00 to 20.50 


Old Material.—Transactions have not been large, as 
dealers’ and consumers’ ideas of values in most lines “have 


Malleable Bessemer 
Charcoal 
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been widely at variance, dealers holding strongly for higher 
prices than consumers will concede, with no indications of 
weakening on the part of the former. We quote dealers’ 
asking prices, per gross ton, f.o.b. Buffalo, as follows: 


Heavy. Melting Steel Scrap........... $15.50 to $16.25 
a ee 16.75 to 18.00 
No. 1 Railroad and Machinery Cast 

RN ic hae te eneew 444004 CEN as 14.75 to 15.75 
ee eee EC eee 18.50 to 20.00 
EE I aa ate Sg ob ae ae ee ee 22.50 to 24.00 
Jo ee or ree rier 17.00 to 18.00 
RETO DEPOOIGL ik ccs ects wecee san 14.50 to 15.00 
NN IN as dias wea ag Chae Seba S4e ae 13.00 to 13.50 
Locemotive Grate Bare. ...6ccccvcece 12.50 to 13.00 
ih ad ws ee Rs a are a.0e, eas be wre ae 12.50 to 13.00 
Wrought Iron and Soft Steel Turnings. 9.25 to 9.75 
Clean Cast Iron Borings.......sccece 8.25 to 8.75 
No. 1 Busheling Scrap...... ig cen ae 14.50 to 15.00 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The wolume of orders is 
equally as good as for last week in Billets, Bars and gen- 
eral lines, mostly in small lots. In Structural Material 
there has been a falling off, with little new business of any 
magnitude in sight, although there are a few Structural 
prepositions in the preliminary stages. The James Stewart 
Company, Chicago, which has the contract for the entire 
work on the large new flouring mill that the Washburn- 
Crosley Company is to erect here, duplicating its present 
mill, will soon sublet contract for the Structural Steel re- 
quired. 

a 


Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, November 24, 1908. 

Iron Ore.—With a total movement of about 25,000,000 
tons, which is 3,000,000 tons more than predicted early in 
the year, the shipping season is being rapidly wound up and 
little Ore will be forwarded from upper lake ports after this 
week. The last cargoes will leave the upper lake ports be- 
fore noon of December 5, when the insurance expires. Owing 
to the unusually mild weather of the past few days the boats 
have secured good dispatch at the head of the lakes, loading 
not being delayed by frozen Ore. There has been much 
improvement in shipping orders from Lake Erie docks in 
the past 10 days, due largely to the fact that more furnaces 
have gone into blast, and shipments are now quite good. The 
Ore that is being sent forward to the furnaces is mostly Ore 
that was brought down in 1907. Prices at Lake Erie docks 
per gross ton are as follows: Old Range Bessemer, $4.50; 
Mesaba Bessemer, $4.25: Old Range Non-Bessemer, $3.70; 
Mesaba Non-Bessemer, $3.50. 


Pig Iron.—Following the heavy buying movement in 
Foundry Iron, the market has settled down, and the tonnage 
sold the past week was very small, as compared with the 
previous two or three weeks. <A loca] foundry interest pur- 
chased considerable for the first half delivery, but with this 
exception sales have all been in quite small lots. Nearly all 
the consumers in this territory have covered for their mini- 
mum requirements for the first quarter, and a large share of 
them for the first half. The price has settled down to a 
basis of $16, Valley furnace, for No. 2, for the first quarter 
and half, and it does not appear that this is being shaded 
to any extent. <A local interest has sold some No. 2 at 
$16.50, at furnace, and has rejected a number of offers at 
$16 from consumers whose freight rate is the same from the 
Valley as from Cleveland. This interest has again advanced 
its price, and is quoting $17, at furnace, as the minimum 
price for No. 2, for Cleveland and immediate territory. Fur- 
nace interests are now so well sold up for the first quarter 
that they are holding the market firmly, and expect that by 
holding off they will be able later to get higher prices. A 
local interest reports sales aggregating 4500 tons of Foundry 
Iron from its furnace in the Pittsburgh District during the 
week to consumers in that territory. This was sold in eight 
lots, the largest being one of 1000 tons. Two furnaces 
operated by local interests have gone out of blast for repairs, 
for the reason that they had been working badly for some 
time. Ella Furnace of Pickands, Mather & Co., at West 
Middlesex, Pa., which has been on Bessemer Iron, was 
blown out November 20, and the stack of the Struthers Fur- 
nace Company, Struthers, Ohio, which has been on Basic 
Iron, was blown out November 23. Both will be blown in 
again as soon as the necessary repairs are made. Inquiries 
for Basie Iron continue fairly good. A local interest is 
holding firmly to $16, Valley furnace, but reports no sales. 
There is little inquiry for Malleable Iron, the large con- 
sumers not yet having come into the market. Foundry Iron 
for the balance of the year is firmer, producers now asking 
about the same prices as for the first quarter. For the 
balance of the year we quote, delivered, Cleveland, as 
follows: 


TT, SO ET REP CEL CE TEL OREL ELL ore Ore ce $16.90 
MOPTNSIN BPOGMOET, NG. Dia viccicccsecsus $17.25 to 17.75 
Northern Foundry, No. 2.....cccsccce 16.75 to 17.25 
Northern Foundry, No. %..........+.6- 16.25 to 16.75 
RE RNS Sn onic a Sve bind © CA Cs wR eS 15.00 to 16.00 
wOtnere wremnr™. POs F506. cd ckewisneweenen 17.35 
Jackson County Silvery, 8 per cent. Silicon..... 20.05 


Coke.—The market is firm and fairly active in both 


grades. A number of foundry interests covered during the 
week for their requirements of Foundry Coke for the first 
half. We quote Standard Connellsville Furnace Coke at 
$1.90 to $2, at oven, for delivery during the first half, and 
Connellsville 72-hr. Foundry at $2.25, at oven, for balance 
of the year, and $2.25 to $2.40 for the first half of next 
year. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—Specifications continue fairly 
good, and there is an improvement in the volume of new 
business in some lines of material, particularly Structural: 
The principal producers have decided that they will make 
contracts for Structural Shapes and Plates at present prices 
for delivery during all of 1909 instead of only to July 1, anc 
this action has stimulated the placing of contracts. One con- 
tract for 2500 tons of Structural Shapes has been closed by 
a local fabricator, and several smaller orders have been taken 
for extended delivery, and another contract for 3000 tons is 
pending. Bids will be received soon for the new building to 
be erected in Cleveland by the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, which will require 2100 tons for delivery about 
March 1. Specifications are still light, being mostly for small 
lots. The Carnegie Steel Company booked an order during 
the week for 3080 tons of Standard Section Rails for a new 
Ohio railroad, the Port Clinton Short Line, and other in-® 
quiries are pending, aggregating about 4000 tons, including 
0500 tons for the Wheeling & Lake Erie, which road is also 
taking about 1600 tons of Standard Sections on an old con- 
tract. The lake shipbuilding industry continues to improve. 
During the week the American Shipbuilding Company took @ 
contract for a 400-ft. freighter for delivery next spring, miaik- 
ing four large freight boats this company now has under con< 
tract for next season’s delivery, and the Great Lakes Engi- 
neering Works, Detroit, closed a contract for a 150-ft. pas- 
senger boat. It is understood that contracts for two other 
freight boats will be placed very soon. An improvement is 
neted in orders from railroads for Iron Bars, Bolts and Niits 
for repair work. Although some of the mills have advanced 
the price of Iron Bars $2 per ton, local mills and jobbers 
continue to take orders for early delivery at 1.35c., Pitts- 
burgh, the price that has been prevailing for some time. 
The demand for Plates continues light, and smaller mills are 
still shading prices from $1 to $2 a ton. The price of Sheets 
is being more firmly maintained. Steel Bars are firm, and 
specifications continue good. Jobbers report a fairly good 
volume of specifications, but new business with them which 
took a spurt after election is rather light. There is an in- 
auiry from a local manufacturer for about 250 tons of Light 
Rails for a Government contract in Panama. We quote Iron 
Bars, 1.45c., Cleveland, for car lots; Steel Bars, 1.50c., Cleve- 
land, for car lots, half extras; Beams and Channels, 1.70c., 
Cleveland, and Plates, %4-in. and heavier, 1.70c., Cleveland. 
We quote Sheets, mill shipments, car lots, Cleveland, as fol- 
lows: Blue Annealed, No. 10, 1.90¢c.; Box Annealed, No. 28, 
2.60¢c.: Galvanized, No. 28, 3.65c. Jobbers quote Iron and 
Steel Bars out of stock at 1.65c. to 1.70c. Beams and Chan- 
nels from warehouse are 2c., and Plates, 4%4-in. and heavier, 
1.90e. Warehouse prices on Sheets are as follows: Blue 
Annealed, No. 10, 2.10c.; Box Annealed, No. 28, 2.70c.; Gal- 
vanized, No. 28, 3.80c. Warehouse prices on Boiler Tubes, 
2% to 5 in., are 65 per cent. discount, and on Black Mer- 
chant Iron Pipe, base sizes, 71 per cent, discount. 


Old Material.—The market has been very active as the 
result of considerable speculative buying and the covering by 
dealers who had sold short. When delivery was called for 
by the mills dealers who had sold short had to pay the prices 
demanded, which in some cases were at least $2 a ton higher 
than the prices paid by the consumers. The activity has 
caused another advance in prices on several grades, partic- 
ularly Borings, Turnings, Drillings, Wrought Scrap and 
Heavy Melting Steel, and the market is very firm. Pro- 
ducers who had been holding their Scrap for some time for 
better prices have sold quite heavily. No. 1 Busheling has 
sold at high as $15, Turnings at $11, and dealers are offer- 
ing $16 for Heavy Melting Steel. Inquiries from consumers 
are scarce. The present market is almost wholly a dealers’ 
market, consumers are staying out of it as much as possible. 
Among the railroad offerings this week is a lot of about 500 
tons by the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton. Dealers’ prices 
to the trade, per gross ton. f.o.b. Cleveland, are as follows: 


Rag d bcig id ia dea es ae en $15.00 to $15.50 
IS ocak gov .d ea wae e te 17.50 to 18.50 
POE ETO OT OTC TET 19.00 to 19.50 
ia ts ai on i: Wt de alse 15.00 to 15.50 
Seny Geeene GOON a aise 6 sc cee sc caus 16.00 to 16.50 
Relaying Rails. 50 lb. and over........ 22.00 to 23.00 
Railroad Malleable...............ccee. 13.75 to 14.25 
Agricultural Malleable............... 12.50 to 13.00 
Light Bundled Sheet Scrap........... 9.50 to 10.00 


The following prices are per net ton, f.o.b. Cleveland: 


EE a ee ee ee ... $20.50 to $21.00 
Ee ret eee eee 8.50to 9.00 
Iron and Steel Turnings and Drillings. 9.50to 10.00 
ee re ee 10.50 to 11.00 
ie OO eee 14.00 to 14.50 
NG, 1 MGMrond Wr0teiit......ccceces 15.50 to 16.00 
ee 5 cw wig SO Gln walh ee aaewas 13.00 to 13.50 
eae ee ae 12.00 to 12.50 


TN I rp oak bie ece ceicenvacknn - 9.00 
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Metal Market. 


New York, November 25, 1908. 


Pig Tin.—Trade has been very quiet. Prices have 
trended downward, but have later recovered. The announce- 
ment last week regarding the Banca sale was untrue, and 
later advices are to the effect that this sale will be held in 
Amsterdam, Holland; Thursday. This has further served to 
increase the dullness. On Tuesday there was a good busi- 
ness. Price changes have been as follows: 


ents. 


—e —) 
5 sak koe see s0et weed a bews 30.20 to oor 


November 

November 

November 

November : 

November 25 

The arrivals are 3284 tons and the afloats 1380 tons. 
The London market closes firm at £137 10s. for spot and 
£139 for futures. 

Copper.—A further contraction in the volume of busi- 
ness has resulted in somewhat lower quotations, both here 
and abroad. ‘The market is uneven, and speculative lots of 
Electrolytic might be picked up at 14c., but producers are 
asking 14.1214c. to 14.25c. It is the same way with Lake, 
some outside lots being obtainable at 14.37%c., but pro- 
ducers are asking 14.50c. to 14.6214c. In spite of the falling 
off in the volume of business, the melting of Copper goes 
forward in larger volume than any time this year. Con- 
sumers of Brass and Copper goods are stocking up, but not 
in any great amount. It is hardly to be expected that there 
will be another large buying movement very soon, yet good 
judges of the situation confidently expect that before Janu- 
ary 1 another may come. It is also freely expressed in the 
trade that should prices decline much further there will be 
fairly heavy buying from the large dealers who operate in a 
semi-speculative way. The London market has maintained 
more or less of an even keel and closes firm to-day, after a 
large volume of business, at £64 for spot, and £64 18s. 9d. 
for futures. The exports so far this month amount to 
16,325 tons. 

Pig Lead.—The market continues unusually dull, with 
the price of the smelting company below that of independent 
producers, shipment Lead being offered in 50-ton lots at 
4.30c. The independent producers are asking 4.37%4c., New 
York, and 4.22'%c., St. Louis. 

Spelter.—While the volume of business has not increased, 
prices have advanced, and Spelter in New York now com- 
mands 5.10c. to 5.15c. In St. Louis it is 4.95c. to 5c. 


Aluminum.—Prices of Aluminum have again been cut 
le. per pound. No. 1 Ingots are quoted at 24c., Rods and 
Wire on a basis of 32c., and the base price for Sheets is 34c. 

Antimony.—No new business has developed in this 
metal. Hallett’s is held at 8.12%4c. to 8.25c., Cookson’s at 
8.37%4c. to 8.50c., and Outside Brands at 8c. 

Nickel.—Prices are unchanged, at 45c. for 10-ton lots 
and 50c. to 60c. for smaller lots. 

Tin Plate.—An effort to stimulate the foreign con- 
sumption of American Tin Plates is being aggressively 
pushed and some orders are now being taken for shipment to 
China. Some business of this same nature was effected 
about two years ago, and there have been spasmodic re- 
vivals of it since. Domestic prices are without change, at 
$3.89, New York, and $3.70, Pittsburgh, for 100-lb. I. C. 
Cote Plates. 

Old Metals.—A rather radical revision of the price of 
Old Metals has occurred, many holders apparently being 
frightened by the sudden slump in the price of Ingot Cop- 
per. Quite a little Metal is coming on the market, and 
buyers are reluctant to pick it up except on concessions. 
Dealers’ selling prices are, therefore, considerably lower 
than last week, as follows: 


-— Cents. 
Copper, Heavy and Crucible to 
Comper, THOR y GR Prete. ccc ccccscccess 13.25 to 


13.75 
13.50 
12.25 
9.50 to 9.75 
7.50 to 7.75 


Gasper’ Light -_ Bottoms 
Brass, Heavy..... 

Brass, Light . 
Heavy Machine Composition 7 f 
Clean Brass Turnings. . 8.50 to 8.75 
Composition Turnings.. 10.50 to 11.00 
as 5 oe eau bake bs Win e's 16 Wana 4.25 


L. Vogelstein & Co. announce the removal of their offices 
to 42 Broadway, New York City. 

The production of Quicksilver in the United States in 
1907 amounted to 21,567 flasks of 75 Ib. each. In 1906 the 
production was 26,238 flasks. 


———_7-+oe 


The National Supply and Machinery Dealers’ Associa- 
tion announces through its secretary-treasurer, A. T. 
Anderson, that the mid-year meeting of the Executive 
Committee will be held December 2, at 10 o’clock a.m., 
at the Hellenden Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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New York. 


New York, November 25, 1908. 


Pig Iron.—The purchases of the week in this market 
have approximated 20,000 tons, Pipe works and machinery 
foundries taking the bulk of it. Further sales by Buffalo 
furnaces in New England are reported, a portion of the [ron 
going to Malleable foundries, and Buffalo furnaces have ad- 
vanced their prices for both first and second quarters of 
1909. Eastern furnaces are not disposed to sell freely at the 
present level. At the same time buying has evidently been 
checked by the advances. We quote, at tidewater, $17.50 to 
$17.75 for No. 1 Northern Foundry, $17 to $17.50 for No. 2 
Foundry, and $16 to $16.50 for No. 2 Plain. Alabama Irons 
are quoted’ $17.50 to $17.75 for No. 1 Foundry, and $17.25 
to $17.50 for No. 2 Foundry. 


Steel Rails.—Orders of the past week include 6500 tons 
from the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, 1000 
tons for the Joliet & Southern, a traction line, and 1600 
tons for an unnamed steam road. Inquiries for next year 
are coming slowly, though it is believed some contracts may 
be reported within the next fortnight. 

Structural Material.—November promises to show the 
largest volume of orders for fabricated Steel that has been 
entered for a number of months. The American Bridge 
Company, out of a total of about 100,000 tons placed thus 
far in November, has taken 45,000 tons, or a larger propor- 
tion than has come to it in any month for a year. In addi- 
tion, this company has booked 7000 tons of axles and its 
axle piant, idle for more than a year, is about to start up. 
Conditions regarding prices are not uniform, some contracts 
being taken on a basis indicating that cutting is less severe, 
while other instances are reported of successful bids which 
were plainly based on $4 to $6 less than the prices at which 
plain material is ordinarily sold. The American Bridge 
Company’s total for November includes the 24,000 tons 
previously reported for the Chicago & Northwestern train 
sheds and approaches at Chicago, and this week this amount 
has been increased by 4000 tons for the station building for 
the same road. The company has also booked in the past 
week 1000 tons for an insane asylum at St. Louis, 1000 
tons for the stock yards bridge at St. Paul for the St. Paul 
Terminai Railroad, 600 tons for a high school at Phila- 
delphia, and 5000 tons for car barns for the Metropolitan 
Street Railway Company, New York, the erecting contract 
for which was taken by Post & McCord some time ago. 
The Cunard pier, for the Boston & Albany, at Boston, 2000 
tons, was taken by the Boston Bridge Works, and the new 
Trust Company Building at Boston, 2200 tons, was awarded 
to the New England Structural Company. The Interna- 
tional Car Company, which has secured a 38-acre site at 
New Orleans, will receive bids for a number of Steel build- 
ings, including two sheds, 600 ft. long. At San Francisco, 
Dyer Brothers, local fabricators, have taken considerable 
work lately, including 2800 tons in the past two weeks, and 
it is reported foreign shapes will be used on these contracts. 
We continue to quote, on mill shipments, tidewater de- 
liveries, as follows: Beams, Channels, Angles and Zees, 
1.76c.; Tees, 1.8lc. On Beams, 18 to 24 in., and Angles, 
over 6 in., the extra is 0.10c. Structural Material, cut to 
lengths, is sold in small lots at 214c. 
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Bars.—Quotations on Bar Iron now range from 1.5lc. 
to 1.56c., tidewater, with sellers at the inside rate steadily 
growing fewer. Raw materials continue to advance, and 
consequently Bar Iron manufacturers are stiffening in their 
views. The demand is fair, but it is felt that the closing 
of the gap between the prices of Iron and Steel Bars will 
probably cause an increasing part of the trade to turn to 
Steel. The quotation of Steel Bars continues at 1.56c., 
tidewater. 


Plates.—Manufacturers of Sheared Plates report busi- 
ness decidedly limited in this locality. Some demand from 
the Structural trade for Universal Plates is noted. Prices 
are continued as follows at tidewater for standard sized 
Plates: Sheared Plates, 1.76c. to 1.86c.; Flange Plates, 
1.86c. to 1.96c.; Marine Plates, 2.16c. to 2.26c.; Firebox 
Plates, 2.65c. to 3.50c., according to specifications. 


Ferroalloys.—Business in Ferromanganese has been 
about normal, and the price is fairly steady at $45, Balti- 
more. Some exceedingly low prices have been made for 50 
per cent. Ferrosilicon, and sales have been effected in and 
around Pittsburgh at $66 there and even lower. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—An inquiry is in the market for 12,000 
tons for Havana. Business for this year is pretty well 
closed, the current demand calling for carload lots only, 
which when ordered are desired as speedily as possible for 
the purpose of completing work before freezing weather. 
Haddonfield, N. J., will open bids December 1 on about 11 
miles of Pipe. Inquiries for next year have been quite 
promising, and in some cases it is believed that buyers are 
at the point of closing. Manufacturers are asking about $1 
per ton more for delivery in the early spring than ruling 
figures. The interesting report is in circulation that some 
of the Pipe founders who took contracts at extremely low 
prices, expecting to cover their Pig Iron requirements so as 
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to realize a handsome profit, are in a somewhat uncom- 
fortable position on account of the advancing prices in raw 
material. Carload lots of 6 in. for immediate shipment are 
quoted at $24 per net ton, at tidewater. 


Old Material.—While the market is possibly not quite 
so active as was reported last week, the demand is sufficiently 
strong to absorb easily such offerings of Old Material as 
holders are willing to part with. The buying covers all 
classes and grades, and includes some good quantities of 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap. Prices are again somewhat 
higher, and dealers are confident of a further advance in the 
near future. Quotations are as follows, New York and 
vicinity, per gross ton: 

Old Girder and T Rails for melting. .. . $13.00 to $13.50 


Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 13.00 to 13.50 
Old Steel Rails, rerolling lengths...... 15.00 to 15.50 
i TE, 65 ua a's wu eke Mawes ee 23.50 to 24.00 
eS SO” eee os Coe ee 18.00 to 18.50 
Standard Hammered Iron Car Axles... 20.50 to 21.00 
ie ee Oe Og Sesh wseeeseons 17.50 to 18.00 
No. 2 Batirasd Wroagnt.....csscccers 17.00 to 17.50 
EPG. CERO CRP csccwetapeveccecs 14.00 to 14.50 
iO, 2 BOR WOO, TORR oi. cs ccc anc’ 16.00 to 16.50 
NO. 2 Tale Wremdent, Geert. ....s cece 14.00 to 14.50 
Be BE 6 PEG a aee Wd SAS HIa'o-e'e G0 8.50 to 9.00 
OR a ee ee 9.00to 9.50 
We I. nce cascades anecend 10.00 to 10.50 
SEE PORE sb sivike Cue eed cect ewes 12.50 to 13.00 
Ee ar errr rT Te 15.00 to 15.50 
No. 1 Heavy Cast, broken up......... 14.50 to 15.00 
ON MNCs Fe rekc kan 68 bos wae ca Wee 12.50 to 13.00 
Locomotive Grate Bars.............. 12.50 to 13.00 
eee err ee 13.50 to 14.00 
———__>-+e ~—-—— 


Iron and Industrial Stocks. 


New YorkK, November 25, 1908. 

After quite a protracted upward movement the security 
market experienced a reaction after the report published in 
last week’s issue and prices declined, in some instances quite 
sharply, the downward movement continuing until Monday 
of this week, when a turn for the better took place. The 
fluctuations from Thursday of last week to Tuesday of this 
week are shown by the following range of prices on the 
active iron and steel stocks: United States Steel common 
544% to 57%, preferred 112%, to 113%; Bethlehem Steel 
common 23 to 25, preferred 52 to 54%; Car and Foundry 
common 45% to 46%, preferred 10644 to 107144; Locomotive 
common 54% to 55%, preferred 108% to 10914; Steel Foun- 
dries 38 to 40; Cambria Steel 38°4 to 397%; Colorado Fuel 
37% to 3914; Crucible Steel common 8 to 8%, preferred 
52% to 583%; Pressed Steel common 38% to 39%4, preferred 
98 to 985%; Railway Spring common 43%, preferred 101; 
Republic common 27 to 27%, preferred 86% to 8814; Sloss 
Sheffield common 77%, ex div. to 803g; Cast Iron Pipe 
common 26% to 27144; Can common 8% to 9%%4, preferred 
73 to 76. Last transactions up to 1.30 p.m. to-day are re- 
ported at the following prices: United States Steel common 
56, preferred 112%, bonds 102%; Car & Foundry common 
461%, preferred 107144; Locomotive common 55%, preferred 
109; Colorado Fuel 39%,; Pressed Steel common 39, pre- 
ferred 98; Railway Spring common 48%; Republic common 
27%, preferred 88; Sloss-Sheffield common 80; Cast Iron 
Pipe common 26%, preferred 75; Can common 9%, preferred 
73. 

Dividends.—The American Brake Shoe & Foundry Com- 
pany has declared the regular quarterly dividend of 114 per 
cent. on the preferred stock and 1 per cent. on the common 
stock, payable December 21. 


a HO 


Ashes Disposal from Ships.—The Exeter Machine 
Works, Pittston, Pa., with branch offices in New York 
and Philadelphia, advises us that it is the exclusive 
American manufacturer of the stone, ash and clinker ex- 
pellers described on page 1481 of The Iron Age of Novem- 
ber 19. While intended for handling ashes on board 
ships and yachts of all descriptions, the apparatus is well 
adapted for many other purposes. In addition to the 
battleships North Dakota and Delaware this expeller will 
also be placed on the new battleship Utah, which is be- 
ing constructed by the New York Shipbuilding Company, 
Camden, N. J. The British Admiralty has adopted this 
expeller as the standard on all ships afloat; likewise the 
Japanese Government. The Mauretania of the Cunard 
Line has recently been equipped with the device. These 
expellers are capable of handling 5 to 8 tons of ashes per 
hour, and there is scarcely any wear or tear on the ap- 
paratus, avoiding many of the annoyances which are 
usually had with handling ashes by other means on board 
steamships. 

———_-- oe ———_—_ 

Early in January the Shenango Furnace Company, 

Frick Building, Pittsburgh, will blow out its No. 3 stack 
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at Sharpsville, Pa., to be rebuilt and have some modern 
equipment added. This will include a Brown skip hoist, 
to be supplied by the Brown Hoisting Machinery Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio. 

ial cecilia Ua Rites 
The Leather Belting Manufacturers’ Association. 


The question of removing the duty on hides was dis- 
cussed and strongly advocated at the twenty-first annual 
convention of the Leather Belting Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, which was held November 17, at the Hotel Astor, 
New York. A number of prominent members of the asso- 
ciation spoke in favor of sending a committee to Wash- 
ington to urge their cause. As was stated in The Iron 
Age last week, it was decided that it would be necessary 
for leather belting manufacturers to demand higher prices 
because of the advance in the price of hides. It was de- 
clared that the tanners are in sympathy with the move- 
ment to have the duty on hides removed. The matter 
was to have been brought up formally by Charles A. 
Schieren of the Charles A. Schieren Company, who was 
to have addressed the association on “The Tariff, Its 
Effect on the Price of Hides and Leather,’ but Mr. 
Schieren was unable to attend the meeting, so it was 
brought up by other members in an informal discussion. 

With a view to keeping in better touch with the trade 
conditions throughout the country, it was decided to in- 
crease the Executive Committee of the organization to 20 
members, this movement to include the officers of the 
association. In that connection the annual election re- 
sulted in the re-election of all of the officers, as follows: 
President, Edward P. Alexander, Alexander Bros., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; vice-presidents, Frank H. Croul, Detroit 
Oak Belting Company, Detroit, Mich.; Milton H. Cook, H. 
N. Cook Belting Company, San Francisco, Cal.; Geo. B. 
Rowbotham, Bay State Belting Company, Boston, Mass. ; 
secretary and treasurer, Geo. H. Blake, New York City. 

The members of the Executive Committee besides the 
officers are: Chas. T. Page, chairman, Page Belting Com- 
pany, Concord, N. H.; C. E. Aaron, New York Leather 
Belting Company, New York; E. H. Ball, Chicago Belting 
Company, Chicago; F. A. M. Burrell, Charles A. Schieren 
Company, New York; J. F. Dickinson, Southern Belting 
Company, Atlanta, Ga.; H. H. Gallup, Norwich Belt Mfg. 
Company, Norwich, Conn.; R. N. Hathaway, Union Belt 
Company, Fall River, Mass.; James Moloney, Moloney 
Belting Company, Chicago; C. G. Neff, Bradford Belting 
Company, Cincinnati; C. E. Newton, Jewell Belting Com- 
pany, Hartford, Conn.; W. A. Nicholson, Hartley-Rose 
Belting Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.; A. B. Rinehart, Akron 
Belting Company, Akron, Ohio; J. A. J. Shultz, Shultz 
Belting Company, St. Louis, Mo.; A. H. Sleigh, Estate of 
E. R. Ladew, New York; W. M. Spaulding, Graton & 
Knight Mfg. Company, Worcester, Mass.; Frank B. Wil- 
liams, I. B. Williams & Sons, Dover, N. H. 

During the session of the association a paper was pre- 
sented by Harrington Emerson, the subject being “ Leather 
Belting Compared with Rope Drives,’ and John T. Fisk, 
commissioner of the National Association of Gas Appli- 
ance Manufacturers, addressed the organization. The 
Executive Committee held a meeting after the Tuesday 
afternoon session, and met again on Wednesday morning 
to complete its organization. The Jewell Belting Com- 
pany, Hartford, Conn., and W. S. Nott, Minneapolis, 
Minn., were elected to membership. 

——»--o——_—____ 

At the recent annual meeting of stockholders of the 
United Engineering & Foundry Company, Pittsburgh, all 
the former officers and directors were re-elected. Isaac 
W. Frank is president; Charles BE. Satler, secretary; 
Hdward Kneeland, treasurer; R. W. Tener, anditor, and 
H. A. Grusch, purchasing agent. 





Arrangements have been made to start up Bird Fur- 
nace, near Ironton, Ohio. Since it was blown out in 
December, 1907, the furnace has been thoroughly repaired. 
Fieser & Bentley, Columbus, Ohio, have been appointed 
exclusive sales agents for the product, which will be 
foundry and malleable Bessemer pig iron. 
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Trade Publications. 


Tool Steel.—C, W. Leavitt & Co., 220 Broadway, New 
York. Pamphlet, 5% x 9 in.; pages, 14. Originally issued by 
the Societe Anonyme Electrometallurgique, Ugine, France, and 
devoted to Paul Girod’s electric steel as manufactured at Ugine. 
The characteristics of the various steels manufactured in the 
electric furnace are given. The structural steels have an elas- 
tic limit closely approaching the breaking stress. Case harden- 
ing steels are especially an electric furnace product, since the 
action of the air is avoided. After case hardening, the cen- 
tral portion remains fibrous and the hard surface has no tend- 
ency to splinter. Results of physical tests on various carbon 
steels are given, also on silico-manganese, nickel, chrome-nickel 
and special “K. N. A.” steel, the last named being used for 
machine parts requiring great tenacity and durability and re- 
sistance to sudden shock. In November the new works at 
Ugine are to be started, steel being supplied by two electric 
furnaces of 8 to 10 tons and two of 2 tons. 


Barium Chloride Hardening Process.—Firth-Sterling 
Steel Company, E. S. Jackman & Co., agents, Chicago, III. 
Pocket size leaflet; pages, 16. Describes and illustrates the 
barium chloride process for treating Blue Chip high speed steel. 
The object is to treat tools at a high heat and have them come 
out unchanged, brigbt surfaces. sharp edges and points intact, 
and at the same time no loss in size. Details of the process 
as employed by Wheelock, Lovejoy & Co., New York agents of 
the Firth-Sterling Steel Company, were given in The Iron Age 
of October 29, page 1216. 


Spring Steel.—Patriarche & Bell, 215 Pearl street, New 
York. Leafiet giving a new list of sizes of spring steel carried 
in stock for railroad, automobile, gun spring and general me- 
chanical uses—rounds, squares and flats. 


Nuts, Bolts and Rivets.—American Iron and Steel Mfg. 
Company, Lebanon, Pa. Catalogue, 6 x 9 in.; pages, 103; 
flexible binding. Illustrates, with full details of sizes, the bolts, 
nuts, rivets, spikes, forgings and bar iron manufactured by this 
company. Its mills have been enlarged and improved and much 
new equipment added in the past six years. Stock ready for 
shipment amounts to 16,000 tons. The capacity for producing 
iron and steel bars now provided at Reading and Lebanon, Pa., 
amounts to 160,000 tons a year. Illustrations are given of the 
two plants at Lebanon and one at Reading. 


Ice Harvesting Machinery.—A. L. Schultz & Son, 570 
Elston avenue, Chicago. Catalogue No. 10, 15 pages. Devoted 
principally to the installation and description of machinery and 
equipment for handling ice in and out of ice storage houses. 
Several different systems, including the side feed elevator in- 
cline, undershot elevator, elevator conveyor, perpendicular ele- 
vator, double gig elevator and the endless chain lowering ma- 
chine, are shown. A machine for planing the ice to even thick- 
ness as it travels up any of the various inclines is illustrated ; 
it is an attachment of particular utility, since it removes any 
slush or impurities on the surface of the blocks. A line of ice 
plow saws and other cutting and handling tools is shown. The 
catalogue ends with illustrations of a friction clutch pulley, one 
of the company’s latest products. 

Transformers. — The Hornberger Transformer Company, 
La Fayette, Ind. Folder. Treats of the line of transformers 
made by the company, including floor, pole and subway types, 
the construction and special features of which are described. 
Also contains a tabular statement of the electrical characteris- 
tics, prices and weights of these transformers. 


Hardening High Speed Steel.—Chicago Flexible Shaft 
Company, La Salle avenue and Ontario street, Chicago, Ill. Pam- 
phiet. Deals with the barium chloride process of hardening high 
speed steel lathe, planer, boring and cutting tools, and illus- 
trates the Stewart No. 60 crucible furnace of this purpose. The 
construction of the furnace and its method of operation are de- 
scribed. The Stewart No. 1 oven furnace for pre-heating and 
the Hoskins pyrometer for indicating temperatures up to 1400 


degrees C. or 2550 degrees F. are also shown. 


Generators and Panels.—Crocker-Wheeler Company, Am- 
pere, N. J. Bulletins. No. 95, supplement 1, refers to’belt type 
alternating current generators; No. 106 is devoted to type 3, 
125-250 volt, direct current switchboard panels, giving illustra- 
tions of standard switchboard panels, which can be assembled 
together to form a switchboard of any size and capacity, and 
suggestions as to the instruments and apparatus necessary on 
switchboards ; No. 107, superseding No. 80, describes a line of 
direct current lighting and power generators of large sizes and 
illustrates complete installations; No. 108, superseding No. 74, 
shows installations and describes the design of the company’s 
engine-type alternating current generators for central stations 
and industrial plants. and No. 109, superseding No. 71, refers 
to Crocker-Wheeler direct current 2 to 19 kw. generating sets 
with type D vertical, two-cylinder, single-acting engines «made 
by the U. S. Rapid Fire Gun & Power Company, Derby, Conn. 


Pumps and Engines.— Blake & Knowles Steam Pump 
Works, 115 Broadway, New York City. Bulletins. No. K-813 
deals with several sizes and types of Knowles mine sinking 
pumps of the outside center-packed plunger pattern, and tele- 
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scopic extension joints, and suction condensers; No. K-814 gives 
illustrations, dimensions and specifications of Knowles single 
and duplex boiler feed and tank pumps; No. B-815 treats simi- 
larly of the Blake single and duplex boiler feed and tank pumps; 
No. B-817 pertains to the Blake vertical high speed engines, 
which are built in four styles—the single open frame type, single 
inclosed frame type, double type and cross compound type, and 
No. K-818 deals with Knowles type M single horizontal piston 
pumps for 200 lb. maximum working water pressure, 


Lathes.—Gisholt Machine Company, Madison, Wis. Pages 
13 and 14, for insertion in binder. These describe the first and 
second operations of finishing locomotive piston centers in the 
Gisholt 34-in, lathe. 

Spring Bedding and Pottery Machinery.—William 
H. Ivens’ Sons Company, Trenton, N. J. Circular. One con- 
tains illustrations and brief descriptions of spring bedding ma- 
chinery, including a power clip closing machine, improved 8S 
clip machine, and power bowing machine. The other circular 
shows potters’ machines for bowls, nappies, cups, plates, sau- 
cers, dishes, jugs, &c. 


Sand Drier.—Indiana Foundry Company, Ltd., Indiana, 
Pa. Pamphlet. Deals with the Sutton sand drier, which is stated to 
be simple in design, massive and to stand hard usage. This 
drier requires no attention, and the stove may be fed with hard 
or soft coal, coke or wood. 


Truing Devices.—S. A. Woods Machine Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Catalogue. Size, 6 x 9 in.; pages, 23. Devoted to 
Woods truing devices for grinding planer knives while in mo- 
tion, thereby truing them so that the several knives will follow 
one exact path, each doing its full share of work. Illustrations 
are given of the top, side head and bottom truing devices, and of 
planers equipped with these. Complete descriptions and in- 
structions for using the devices are included. An illustrated 
description of the Woods truing devices appeared in The Iron 
Age November 5, 1908. 


Motors and Fans.—Emerson Electric Mfg. Company, St. 
Louis, Mo. Four bulletins. These illustrate and describe the follow- 
ing products: No. 3136 (superseding Nos. 3123, 3124, 3126, 
3128 and 3129), single phase induction motors of the full load 
automatic start type, in sizes from 1-20 to 14 hp.; No. 3214 
(superseding No. 3200), direct current spherical type bipolar 
inclosed motors, in sizes from 1-20 to 1-6 hp.; No. 3125 (super- 
seding Nos. 3207, 3208 and 3212), direct current bipolar in- 
closed motors of from \& to \% hp. sizes, in compound, shunt and 
series wound types, and No. 3505 (superseding No. 3504), 12, 
18 and 24 in. direct connected electric exhaust fans for alter- 
nating and direct currents. 


Core Machines.—Brown Specialty Machinery Company, 
Jackson boulevard and Clinton street, Chicago, Ill. Pamphlet. 
Gives points of merit of the screw machine for making cores 
and objections to the plunger core machine. Reference is made 
to the company’s hammer core machine, which is claimed to 
make perfect cores. 


Drill Sockets.—American Specialty Company, 1440 Mo- 
nadnock Building, Chicago, Ill. Circular. Pertains to the 
Use-Em-Up drill sockets of the sleeve and fitted or socket 
types, and gives tables of sizes, specifications and prices. An 
illustrated description of the drill sockets appeared in The 
Iron Age July 2, 1908. 


Ore Crushers.—-Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
Catalogue 1116, 6 x 9 in., 16 pages. Shows a number of types 
of the Sturtevant crusher both in standard and special designs. 
Stress is laid on the fact that the crushers are of plate steel, 
and arguments are used to demonstrate their advantage over 
those of cast iron. The machines shown include a crusher capa- 
ble of being sect to % in., with a maximum output of 20 tons 
an hour. The Newaygo separator for wet or dry screening is 
given some space, and two types of the machine are illustrated. 
This separator was described in The Iron Age, October 10, 1907. 


Separators.—Liberty Mfg. Company, .6910 Susquehanna 
street, Pittsburgh, Pa. Bulletin No.50. The Liberty-Greenaway 
separators for separating the condensation and oil from live 
steam or from ammonia or other gases is illustrated and de- 
scribed in this bulletin. The company makes both vertical and 
horizontal separators and also makes a special ammonia sep- 
arator. 


Fire Door and Back Combustion Chamber Arches. 

Mayville Specialty Mfg. Company, Mayville, Wis. Booklet. 
Describes arches specially designed for supporting the brick 
work about the fire doors and back combustion chambers of 
boilers. The arch consists of a circular casting lined with fire- 
brick and can be so adjusted that a boiler can be removed or 
replaced without disturbing the brick work. The arch is shown 
as applied to a fire door and the back combustion chamber of a 
boiler. 


Feeder Regulators and Tantalum Lamps.—General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. Two circulars. No. 3702 
describes the new type CR feeder regulator, for use in connec- 
tion with alternating current lighting systems. The regulator 
is designed for operation on single-phase 220-volt 60-cycle cir- 
cuits, and may be used with either hand or sprocket control. 
No. 3705 refers to a new small high efficiency tantalum filament 
lamp giving 12% cp. on 25 watts. 
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The Machinery Trade. 


New York, November 25, 1908. 

Business is gradually improving in practically all 
branches of mechanical equipment, and while the demand is 
light as yet, there are unmistakable signs of a growing vol- 
ume that is very encouraging. Particularly is this so in the 
machine tool trade where both the orders and inquiries in- 
creased perceptibly the past week, and though they covered 
only a few tools each, they were sufficient in number to go 
around. Not for some time has business been of great 
enough volume to permit of all reporting a better demand ir 
the same week, and in this machinery houses see the begin- 
ning of a permanent improvement. Houses are much en 
couraged by the increased number of inquiries received, be- 
lieving that soon after the turn of the new year they will 
develop into orders. Manufacturers of electrical generating 
apparatus report a better demand than for any time the 
past year. The leading builder has received more inquiries 
for apparatus since our last report than for a long time, 
many of which are for heavy equipment, such as is used by 
the railroads and large power plants and industrial works. 
Another manufacturer reports that its orders for motors, 
especially, have greatly increased since the first of the 
month. 

Walter L. Clark, vice-president of the Niles-Bement- 
T’ond Company, who keegs as closely in touch with the en- 
tire machine tool situation as any man in the trade, speaks 
very encouragingly. He states that every one of the plants 
of the company is experiencing a decided business revival. 
He points out, furthermore, that the nature of the business 
is such as to indicate that the resumption is coming along 
most healthy and sound lines. This, he says, is because the 
new business is coming in the shape of small and medium 
size orders from many concerns in all lines of industry. 
Everybody seems to be feeling better and is proceeding cau- 
tiously, but they have commenced buying. The railroads 
and large corporations are purchasing a tool here and there, 
but have not come in with any orders of individual magni- 
tude. The Pratt & Whitney plant at Hartford, which pro- 
duces machine tools of the smaller sizes and which are of 
types more generally in use in the average machine shop, 
seems to be filling with work more rapidly than the shops 
producing the heavier and special types of machine tools. 
Mr. Clark expresses the opinion that the present business 
movement bears all the earmarks of an active return of pros- 
perity to the machine tool industry which should last for a 
considerable length of time and soon assume large propor- 
tions. 

It is possible that the orders for machinery for export 
from the larger houses that invariably keep on hand at least 
a good assortment of machine tools will fall off during the 
next few weeks, but that should not*be taken as an indica- 
tion that there is a general falling off in business, as it is 
the custom of most of the export houses that maintain stor- 
age facilities for machinery to weed out their surplus stock 
shortly before the first of the year with a view to taking 
their annual inventory of their holdings. This, of course, 
will apply only to the export men who keep standard ma- 
chines on hand in order to enable them to make quick de- 
liveries, and it will not affect the general export trade where 
orders are placed only after receiving a demand from a cus- 
tomer. It is possible that the question of stock taking will 
influence domestic buyers also, as it is the custom in many 
manufacturing plants throughout the country, especially 
when business is slack, to close down their plants and take 
an inventory of their assets. It is deemed advisable in many 
eases to defer the buying of needed equipment until the an- 
nual stock taking, and in consequence some buying will nec- 
essarily be held over until after the first of the year. 

International Car Company’s New Plant, 

ids are now being received by the International Car 
Company, Maison Blanche Building, New Orleans, La., for 
the necessary machinery to completely equip its new car 
building and repair plant. It is the intention to equip this 
plant with modern machinery throughout and as _ several 
buildings are to be erected, the trade should shortly receive 
some substantial orders for metal working and wood work- 
ing machinery, power plant equipment, &c. Bids have been 
received and contracts are about to be let for the buildings 
to comprise the plant, which will inelude a planing mill, 60 
x 100 ft.; blacksmith shop, 60 x 75 ft.; machine shop, 60 x 
60 ft.; powerhouse, 60 x 110 ft.; two open work sheds, 80 
x 600 ft., and office building, 60 x 100 ft. The plant will 
be constructed on a tract of 38 acres purchased from the 
New Orleans Terminal Company and which is very desir. 
able for an enterprise of this nature. The land has been 
surveyed and six miles of track have been laid to facilitate 
the construction of the buildings and manufacture after the 
plant is placed in operation. The buildings will be of struc- 
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tural steel. The company has been assured of about all the 
work it can handle in its plant for the next two or three 
years. C. A. Ralston of Ralston & Le Baron, Chicago, LIL. 
has resigned as president of the company because of his in 
ability to give the business the attention which it will re- 
quire, and W. H. Bofinger of New Orleans has been elected 
president. C. K. Barnes of Louisville, Ky., has been elected 
secretary, with headquarters at the general offices in New 
Orleans. <A. T. Le Baron is vice-president and general man- 
ager, and A. Wagatha, treasurer. 

A number of enterprises which were held up during the 
last year because of the business depression, it is thought 
in the trade, will shortly come forward again as important 
factors in the machinery market, and it is said among these 
will be the project of the New York Edison Company to 
erect a new central station at 201st street, New York. It 
will be remembered that last April the company had _ in- 
quiries out for about 12,000 tons of structural steel for the 
building and afterward decided to postpone the construction 
of the plant. There are some indications that the company 
is again looking into.the question of building this plant, and 
it is probable that this will be one of the big enterprises 
carried out in the Manhattan territory before long. 

A large steam power plant is to be erected by the Mon- 
treal Light, Heat & Power Company, Montreal, Canada, 
which is expected eventually to produce 100,000 hp. It is 
the intention to build only in units as necessity demands, the 
plant to be used as a relay plant. The plans for the new 
plant have not yet been completed. 

The Reading Power Company, Reading, Pa., which is to 
construct a large power plant, is receiving bids for the ex- 
cavation work and building the foundations for the new 
plant. It is said that the equipment will include seven 
3200-kw. steam turbines and that the plant will be con- 
structed at a cost,of about $1,500,000. The plant will fur- 
nish electricity for operating the railway system throughout 
the Schuylkill and Lebanon valleys, and the old power plants 
of the company will be used as transformer stations. 

Alexander & Baldwin, 82 Wall street, New York, ex- 
porters, are in the market for a two-ton ice machine, for 
export to the Hawaiian Islands, either of the ammonia, ab- 
sorption, or compression system, the engine to be operated 
by crude oil. This plant is to be somewhat of an experi- 
ment, and if found to operate successfully it is likely that a 
much larger plant will be installed. 

The Department of Public Charities of New York will 
receive bids on December 2, at its offices at the foot of East 
Twenty-sixth street, for material for a complete electric 
lighting and power system for several buildings and grounds 
under the jurisdiction of the department on Blackwell’s 
Island. The surety required is $10,000. 

The old project to build a tunnel under the Delaware 
River, connecting Camden, N. J., and Philadelphia, Pa., has 
again been brought forth by the incorporation of the Cam- 
den Tunnel Company, to operate a railroad connecting the 
two cities under the river. Those connected with the com- 
pany include William A. Stern, Isaac Silverman of Stern 
& Silverman, Benjamin and Edward Wolf of the firm of 
Wolf Brothers & Co., bankers, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Bids for Barge Canal contracts aggregating nearly 
$7,000,000 were opened in the office of the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Works, Albany, N. Y., November 17 and 
18. For contract No. 40, covering the improvement of the 
Erie Canal from Lockport to Sulphur Springs, a distance of 
4 miles, that of the United Engineering & Contracting Com- 
pany, New York, for $2,166.298 was the lowest. The bid 
was about $350,000 under the engineers’ estimate. Of the 
seven bids submitted for contract No. 46, for the construc- 
tion of the canal from Fox Ridge to Galen, about 9 miles, 
that of the Kinser Construction Company, Chicago, IIl., 
and Fort Edward, N. Y., for $1,212,833 was the lowest, 
being $154,750 under the engineers’ estimate. Nineteen 
bids were received for contract No. 41, for building em- 
bankments on Irondequoit Creek, the lowest being that of 
the Butler Brothers-Hoff Company, New York, which agrees 
to do the work for $281,330. The Crowell-Sherman Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, was the lowest bidder for contract 
No. 47, for constructing the canal from Galen to Lyons, at 
$1,262,638. Shanley & Morrissey, New York, were the 
lowest bidders on contract No. 68, at $1,018,323, for the 
construction of the locks at Mechanicsville, Stillwater, and 
Northumberland, as against the engineers’ estimate of $1,- 
175,623. The above contractors haye been awarded con- 
tracts for the work on which they were the lowest bidders. 
Several thousand tons of structural steel and castings, and 
large quantities of other material wil! be required for carry- 
ing out.the contracts. 





Chicago Machinery Market. 
CnicaGo, ILL., November 24, 1908. 
The machinery market is beginning to feel the effects of 
the gradual spread in industrial activity in an increasing 
number of actual orders and in the extending range and 
volume of inquiries. One of the leading machine tool 
houses reports its November business thus far not only ex- 
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ceeds that of any other month this year, but equals the com- 
bined totals of any two or three months of this period. The 
demands of the railroads are yet light, but it is understood 
that several of the leading lines have issued orders to the 
mechanical departments to prepare requisitions for tool 
requirements. Some of the lists comprising these requisi- 
tions may be submitted to the trade within the next 30 days, 
though it is believed that general action along this line will 
probably be deferred until the first of the year or soon there- 
after. While the general character of buying is not marked- 
ly changed, and is still to a great extent restricted to orders 
of limited size, the inquiries coming out indicate more ex- 
tended requirements to supply which more important orders 
are expected to develop soon. 

Business in electrical machinery and equipment is picking 
up in a way that affords much encouragement. The rate of 
progress in this industry is rather more rapid than in other 
lines. This in Western territory is doubtless due in some 
measure, at least, to the growing interest that is being mani- 
fested in water power development, and to the extending 
application of electricity as a motive power. New hydro 
electric projects are quite numerous, especially in the North- 
west, many of them being of important size and of a prac- 
tical nature that appeals to and enlists the necessary capital 
to carry them through. 

The Holms Machine Mfg. Company, Sparta, Mich., in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $100,000, is constructing 
a new plant for the manufacture of gasoline engines, auto- 
mobile engines and concrete machinery. The buildings, 
which will be of concrete, with floors of the same material, 
will include a foundry 100 x 204 ft., and a pattern shop, 
50 x 100 ft. The machinery equipment for the plant has 
not yet been purchased. It is expected that the new works 
will be in operation by July, 1909, employing 250 men. The 
officers of the company are: P, J. Hotm, president, and 
J. E. Replogle, secretary. 

The increased number of inquiries recently received by 
the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company indicate a greater 
degree of interest in pneumatic and electric tools and equip- 
ment than has been manifested by the larger manufacturing 
concerns for months past. No marked increase in the gen- 
eral volume of orders is yet observed, but the outlook for a 
gradual growth in demand is distinctly better. Among re- 
cent orders entered by the company are two large Corliss 
compressors of 2000 ft. free air per minute capacity, one of 
which was purchased by Corrigan, McKinney & Co., for 
installation in the mines of the Colby Iron Mining Company 
at Bessemer, Mich.; the other going to the Haskal, Barker 
Car Company, Michigan City, Mich. 

The Coast Lighting Company, Seattle, Wash., has been 
incorporated, with a capital of $25,000, to manufacture 
gasoline gas machines and handle gasoline lamps and sup- 
plies. For the completion of its shop equipment the com- 
pany will be in the market a little later on for sheet metal 
working tools. W. May is the secretary and manager. 

’ Among the many plans for active development of water 
power now in progress and under construction in the States 
of Michigan and Wisconsin, is that of the Menominee & 
Marinette Light & Traction Company, Menominee, Mich. 
Power for the operation of a traction and lighting system, 
serving the manufacturing towns of Menominee, Mich., and 
Marinette, Wis., and controlled by this company, is now 
generated by a steam plant, which will be supplanted by a 
new hydro-electric power plant, under construction on the 
Menominee River, at a point 19 miles north of the city. 
The ultimate plans of the company contemplate the devel- 
opment of 6000 hp. The initial installation will provide 
4000 hp., for the generation of which orders have been 
placed with the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, for 
two 1100-kw. a. c. generators, and two 100-kw. d. c. gen- 
erators, together with transformers, switchboards and other 
electrical appliances; and two 1900-hp. and two 225-hp. 
water turbines, with four Lombard governors, which will 
be furnished by the Dayton Globe Iron Works Company, 
Dayton, Ohio. Additional equipment required to complete 
the plant will be installed as the needs of service demands. 

Plans are being prepared for an electric light plant to 
be built by the Council Grove Ice Company, Council Grove, 
Kan., which will be operated in connection with its ice 
plant. The system will consist of two units for night and 
day current, and the generators will be of the direct con- 
nected type. None of the material for this installation has 
yet been purchased. 

The Citizens’ Light & Power Company, Claremont, Cal., 
is arranging to enlarge its water plant, and the improve- 
ments contemplated will call for the installation of some 
additional machinery. Whether gas engine or electricity 
will be used for motive power in the pumping plant has not 
been determined. 

Plans are now under consideration by the Albert Lea 
Light & Power Company, Albert Lea, Minn., which provide 
for the installation of an engine, generator and boiler in the 
power plant, together with some other auxiliary apparatus; 
also the laying of about six miles of gas mains and the 
building of about 5 miles more of pole line. 


The Northwestern Electric Equipment Company, St. 
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Paul, Minn., has secured the contract for the engine, gen- 
erator and electric equipment for a new municipal light 
plant to be installed at Buffalo, Minn. 

Plans have been completed, and construction will be 
begun at once on a new plant for the Featherstone Foundry 
& Machine Company, Chicago, to be located at Ninety-fifth 
street and Cottage Grove avenue. The buildings comprising 
this plant will consist of a one-story foundry, 130 x. 360 ft., 
and a three-story fireproof storage warehouse, 75 x 133 ft. 
The capital stock of the company was recently increased 
from $400,000 to $700,000. Some improvements are also 
contemplated at the present North Side plant. Considerable 
machinery equipment will be required for the new works, 
the motive power for which will be furnished by electric 
current, taken from outside. Contracts call for the com- 
pletion of the buildings in 60 days, and the machinery will 
be purchased in the meantime. 


Cleveland Machinery Market. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, November 24, 1908. 

The local machinery market has been quite satisfactory 
during the past week, although not quite as active as during 
the previous week, when there was a spurt of buying, a 
large share of which was by the automobile builders. Taken 
as a whole, the outlook is improving, and the feeling among 
machinery dealers and builders of machine tools is fairly 
good. Some inquiries that were made months ago have 
been revived, and are expected to result in the placing of 
orders early next year if not sooner. A good volume of 
new inquiries is coming in from manufacturers of various 
lines who have been waiting until conditions improved before 
placing orders for needed equipment. The end of the year 
is so near at hand, however, that it is expected that the 
placing of some of these prospective orders will be deferred 
until January. 

The tools most in demand at present are lathes, milling 
machines and gear cutters in medium sizes. The demand for 
wood working machinery is fairly good, and a little more ac- 
tivity is noticed in the second-hand machine tool market. 
The demand for mill supplies shows a further improve- 
ment, and is now very good, and this is one of the most en- 
couraging features of the situation. Machinery houses are 
now securing contracts from manufacturing plants for mill 
supplies for delivery during the coming year, and consumers 
of these supplies are placing good-sized orders. 

Among the tool builders the makers of automatic ma- 
chines report an improvement ir orders and inquiries. Some 
good orders are coming from builders of textile machinery in 
the east. The demand for electrical equipment for indus- 
trial plants is growing better. Builders of heavy machinery 
report considerable improvement in the outlook. There is 
an increase in the demand for cranes for industrial plants, 
and for large hoists and other machinery for mines, and for 
hydro-electric equipment. 

Reports received by the local branch of the National 
Metal Trades’ Association indicate that more men are grad- 
ually being added to the working forces of various manufac- 
turing plants, the increase in the number of men employed 
being more noticeable among manufacturers of automobiles 
and automobile parts than in other lines. Many manufac- 
turing plants that have not increased the number of their 
workmen during the past two weeks have increased the 
working hours in their plants to their normal length. 

Engineering firms report a decided improvement in the 
outlook for industrial plant construction work. In response 
to inquiries local engineers are now figuring on considerable 
proposed work in the line of plant additions and the erec- 
tion of new plants. 

The Pneumatic Nut Machine Company, Cleveland, has 
been incorporated with a capitalization of $25,000, to place 
on the market a new pneumatic machine for the manufacture 
of nuts. The machine will be made at present at the plant 
of Mather & Waechter, too] makers, High avenue, this con- 
cern having secured control of the new machine. In order 
to provide room for the manufacture of the nut machine and 
to accommodate their growing business, Mather & Waechter 
have secured a site on which they expect to erect a new 
plant in the spring, and at that time they will probably be 
in the market for some additional machine tool equipment. 
The incorporators of the nut machine company are John 
Boma, W. H. H. Mather, Victor L. Waechter, R. B. Wash- 
burn, and C. E. Bullock. 

The Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Company, Cleveland, re- 
ports much improvement in inquiries for large hoists and 
other equipment for Western copper and lead mines, and for 
Pennsylvania coal mines. Inquiries received for hydro- 
electric equipment also show an improvement. The company 
is gradually increasing the working force in its plant, and 
regards the outlook for a good volume of business during the 
coming year as very satisfactory. 

The Cleveland Automatic Machine Company reports an 
improvement in the volume of orders and inquiries, having 
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recently taken a number of orders for from two to eight 
machines. This company reports a good demand at present 
for automatic machines from Eastern manufacturers of 
textile machinery. 

The Ohio Gas Heated Flatiron Company, Canton, Ohio, 
has been incorporated, with a capitalization of $25,000. The 
company’s product is now being made by outside manufac- 
turers, but it is the intention to erect a suitable manufac- 
turing plant. The incorporators are C. A. Dougherty, 
Alfred H. Davies, Frank J. Groth, Charles J. Loichot, 
Julius A. Balm, J. J. McCall, H. J. Sammon, 8S. F. Bow- 
man and Louis E. Deuble. 

The Nagle Engine & Boiler Works, Erie, Pa., has placed 
an order with a local machinery house for five electric 
cranes, of from 5 to 10 tons capacity, for equipment for a 
new shop built by that company some time ago. 

IF’. Bissell & Co., Toledo, are looking for a site on which 
they announce that they will build a large plant for the 
manufacture of electrical machinery, Switchboards and 
power motors for sewing machines. 

Alliance capitalists are negotiating with Receiver Wade 
A. Taylor for the purchase of the plant of the Niles Boiler 
Company, Niles, Ohio, with the view of converting it into a 
foundry and machine shop. 

The Roberts Motor Company, Clyde, Ohio, has com- 
pleted arrangements for the purchase of the plant of the 
National Valve Company, Sandusky, Ohio, and the work of 
removing the Roberts plant to its new location will be 
started at once. The products of the Roberts Motor Com- 
pany consist of marine, stationary and automobile motors 
and motor air compressors. 

The C. O. Bartlett & Snow Company, Cleveland, reports 
a gradual improvement in the demand for its line of mill 
machinery for grinding grain, sales of this class of machinery 
in Mexico and South America showing considerable increase. 
The company is running its plant on full time, and expects 
that the volume of its business during the present year will 
fall but little below that of 1907. 





Philadelphia Machinery Market. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., November -24, 1908. 

Interviews with a number of manufacturers of machine 
tools would indicate that they have not yet experienced any 
particular increase in the volume of business. Inquiries have 
been better, but it is hardly expected that they will develop 
into orders of any consequence until after the turn of the 
year. There are of course some exceptions, where quite a 
fair run of business, largely in the nature of orders held in 
abeyance previous to election, has come out, but stocks on 
builders’ hands are large and tools ordered have to a large 
extent been supplied from stocks, so that as far as any im- 
mediate increase in production is concerned but little is to 
be noted. 


Some few plants are now being operated on a 75 to 80 
per cent. basis, but usually these are such as manufacture 
specialties to a large extent. Until the industrial plants, 
steel mills and manufacturing establishments generally be- 
come better occupied, no particular buying movement in 
tools is expected, but it must be said that activity in that 
direction is much more pronounced. The railroads have 
been somewhat more liberal buyers of equipment, locomotive 
builders report better orders, and as the already increased 
business comes to the railroads, for transportation, more 
will likely be needed. As far as machine tool buying on 
the part of the railroads in this territory is concerned, how- 
ever, no great volume of business is expected in the near 
future. More activity is shown by the shipyards, and in 
many of the general lines so that with business slowly mov- 
ing forward the trade looks with increasing encouragement 
on the prospects for future business. 

Dealers report a shade more business. Consumers come 
into the market irregularly, and their requirements are 
small, but the total is fairly good, and gradually increasing. 
Some few larger propositions are being considered, but the 
bulk of the trade done is still confined to individual proposi- 
tions which to a large extent are supplied from stocks on 
dealers’ floors and in warehouse, so that but a comparative- 
ly small share of the business taken by the dealers finds its 
way to actual manufacturers. 

The demand for second-hand machinery holds up fairly 
well, and improves slowly, but steadily. The volume of 
business is still far below normal. Inquiries cover quite 
a wide range, but tools of the better grades find the most 
ready sale. Transactions are still confined to equipment of 
the medium and smaller character. The boiler and engine 
trade shows practically no change. Some business has been 
done in new work of medium capacity, while second-hand 
equipment sold has been largely confined to the engines and 
boilers of the smaller horsepower. 

The foundry trade is a shade more active, but the de- 
mand which comes from the railroad trade in normal times 
is still missing and retards more activity in both iron and 
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steel casting plants. In some few cases buyers are placing 
more liberal orders, but the improvement coming from ma- 
chine tool builders’ requirements is not extensive. 

Ballenger & Perrot, architects and engineers, have 
awarded the contract for building the addition to the manu- 
facturing plant of George P. Pilling & Son to the Royd- 
house-Aray Company of this city. 

The Reading Power Company, Reading, Pa., has de- 
cided to erect its new power plant on the west bank of the 
Schuylkill River, near that city. The proposed structure is 
to be one story high and the machinery to be _ installed 
will generate 20,000 hp. Seven turbines will be used, each 
having a capacity of 8200 kw. 

The Energy Elevator Company reports an increased vol- 
ume of business. Orders have come out more freely, both 
from local and out of town customers, and the outlook for 
the future is considered decidedly better. Recently orders for 
electric and hand elevators have been numerous, as also for 
special dumbwaiters, and the plant is now running on full 
time. 

There will in all probability be considerable work of in- 
terest to the trade develop in the near future in connection 
with the Philadelphia Navy Yard. Appropriations have 
been asked for amounting to $721,000, which carries the 
approval of the Chief of the Bureau of Yards and Docks. 
The appropriation includes an item of $172,600 for central 
power plant extension ; $430,000 for dredging and $23,000 for 
erane extensions. Water system extension is also included 
in the proposed work. 

It is now announced that Edgar V. Seeler, architect for 
the Curtis Publishing Company, will be ready in about four 
weeks for estimates for the new building to be erected for 
that company on Sixth, Walnut and Sansom streets. 

Authorization is expected at an early date by the city of 
York, Pa., for a loan of $425,000 for the completion of a 
sewer system and erection of a sewage disposal plant. 
Hering & Fuller, New York, have prepared the plans for 
both the disposal plant and sewerage system. 

The Baldwin Locomotive Works notes a material im- 
provement in the demand for locomotives. It has recently 
taken orders for 25 for the St. Louis & Southwestern Rail- 
way, 12 for the Lehigh & Hudson River, 4 for the Spanish- 
American Iron Company, 13 for the Northern Pacific and 
several smaller orders from different railroads and industrial 
plants. Some good business is also pending, particularly 30 
engines for the Chicago & Alton Railroad. No particular ad- 
dition in the working forces has been necessitated by the 
increased volume of business, there still being from 4600 to 
4800 employees on the roll, but it is expected that orders 
will come out more freely after the turn of the year, the 
booking of which would make it necessary to increase both 
the working forces and hours. 





New England Machinery Market. 


Boston, MAss., November 24, 1908. 

No important change is noticeable in the machine tool 
market. The dealers are selling about the same amount of 
machinery. In exceptional cases streaks of very good busi- 
ness are reported, but these are regarded rather as spurts 
than indicative of a marked improvement. There is a good 
feeling everywhere among buyers. The larger concerns have 
not entered the market for anything more than scattering 
purchases, this important factor in the trade being little, no 
more conspicuous than it was a month ago. The railroads 
are yet to be heard from as large customers. A prominent 
Boston dealer, who has just returned from a Western trip, 
including Chicago and Cincinnati, reports finding much the 
same condition everywhere as in Boston. In Cincinnati the 
machine tool builders are receiving more orders than they 
were, but there is no radical improvement, according to his 
observations. In Worcester the large shops make about the 
same report of their own business, and throughout New Eng- 
land the demand upon the machine tool people does not vary 
much from this general rule, excepting in a few shops, which 
have felt the influence of foreign buying in an increasing 
degree, usually for more or less special equipment. 

The supply trade is running along about level with ma- 
chinery. Customers whose works have been idle or nearly 


so are now buying in a small way, but those who have been 
more or less constant purchasers are not increasing the size 
of their orders to an appreciable extent, excepting in isolated 
instances. 

However, every one in the metal industry is cheerfully 
watching the advance in the staple products, notably pig iron, 
and those who have not already experienced a return to bet- 
ter business are deducing a sharper turn for the better in 
their own lines as the rising market exerts a stronger influ- 
ence upon buyers. 

Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inec., have taken a lease of 
the large store at the corner of Oliver and Franklin streets, 
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Boston, numbered 45 on Oliver and 238 on Franklin, and by 
January 1 will have moved from the present store, 128 
Oliver street. The new quarters will give largely increased 
accommodations as compared with the existing store. There 
is 3800 sq. ft. of floor space in addition to the spacious bas?- 
ment. The location is an exceptionally good one, in the 
heart of the machinery district, and near the post office. The 
store is already equipped with elevator, and there are three 
entrances. 

The Bixby Turbine Company, Hartford, Conn., has been 
incorporated in Connecticut, with authorized capital stock 
of $50,000, to manufacture suction turbines for cleaning 
purposes. The company states that it will establish no 
works, but will have its machines built by outside parties. 
Jesse W. Bixby is the president, James W. Knox, secretary, 
and Alfred J. Estlow, treasurer. 

The Windsor Machine Company, Windsor, Vt., has sent 
out invitations to a “ Prosperity Ball,” which will be held 
Thanksgiving evening in the addition to the company’s works 
which has just been completed. The invitation announces 
that Charles A. Moore of Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., 
will lead the grand march. 

W. & B. Douglas, Middletown, Conn., pump manufactur- 
ers, are building a one-story addition to their shops, 35 x 
53 ft., which will be devoted to storage and shipping. 

There is greater activity among the textile mills in in- 
creasing manufacturing capacity. One of the greatest en- 
largements, just announced, is that of the Royal Webbing 
Company, Providence, R. I., which will erect two new 
buildings, one 175 x 500 ft., two stories, which will require 
1008 looms, the other 100 x 500 ft., two stories, for warpers 
and spoolers. The Farr Alpaca Company, Holyoke, is to 
rebuild a mill, one story, 72 x 325 ft. The Woonsocket 
Spinning Company, Woonsocket, R. I., proposes to build an 
entirely new plant. Other projects are under way, includ- 
ing additions to equipment for existing buildings. Textile 
machinery builders are busier, and the prospect is that they 
will be running at normal capacity in the comparatively near 
future. 

The Hartford Elevator Company, Hartford, Conn., has 
been incorporated under Connecticut Jaws, with authorized 
capital stock of $50,000, of which $40,000 will be paid in. 
Lewis D. Parker, Frank H. Turner and Harris Parker are 
the incorporators. The company is not ready to make 
announcement of its manufacturing plans. 

The Baker Mfg. Company, Hartford, Conn., has incor- 
porated with $5000 capital, to manufacture spark plugs. 
Otto L. Hemming, Gustave F. Hemming, and Max L. Baker 
are the incorporators. 

Barden & Hull, Attleboro, Mass., manufacturing jewelers, 
report that their machinery was not damaged in the recent 
fire that caused a loss of $8000 to their factory. 

A street railroad project which when carried out will 
mean large expenditures for supplies and materials is that 
of the Norwich, Colchester & Hartford Traction Company. 
At a recent meeting it was voted to proceed with the initial 
steps of the work with a view to proceeding with the actual 
construction of the line when business has returned to nor- 
mal again. Costello Lippitt is president; Lucius Brown, 
secretary, and Henry W. Tibbits, treasurer. 

The Boston Elevated Railway Company has voted to 
authorize the issuance of new capital stock not exceeding 
$6,650,000, the proceeds of which will be used for the con- 
struction of the subway connecting Boston with the city of 
Cambridge. The undertaking is a large one and will mean 
the purchase of large amounts of structural and other mate- 
rials, as well as the usual purchases of equipment. 

The consolidation has been effected of the North Adams 
Gaslight Company, North Adams, Mass., and its affiliated 
companies into the Massachusetts Lighting Companies, which 
already controls the lighting and power plants of a num- 
ber of Massachusetts cities and towns. The properties af- 
fected by this latest transfer light the towns of Adams and 
Williamstown. Mass., and Stamford, Vt., as well as North 
Adams. 


Cincinnati Machinery Market. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, November 24, 1908. 

Impressed with the urgent necessity for the exercise of 
a special conservatism at this time in reflecting conditions in 
the tool industry, in order to get at the exact conditions, the 
utterances of manufacturers are weighed with more than 
ordinary care by writers on machinery matters. Confronted 
as we are with columns of “boom material” and exag- 
gerated trade interviews filling the daily press, it would seem 
to be a timely precaution. A careful ante-election estimate, 
based on a conservative view formed from talks with the 
representative tool manufacturers in this territory refleets an 


improved condition at all establishments in the sense of hope- 
fulness ; a larger scope.to inquiries and an occasional release 
of some tied-up tool specifications from car and general re- 
pair shops and automobile manufacturing concerns. 

Aside from this there is little to say about the tool manu- 
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facturers as a class. Manufacturers of portable electric 
tools, small electrical power units, ice manufacturing ma- 
chines and street cars in this field are all rushed with new 
work and adding men daily. 

A feature of very recent transactions among local too! 
makers has been the consummation of pending or new ex- 
change propositions. Makers of lathes, planers, shapers, 
drills, grinders, and similar tools, in all of which this field 
is particularly active, caught up on the wave of ante-election 
excitement, phenomenal rise of stocks, and general expansion 
in business, have taken up the subject of mutual shop needs, 
and many trades have been effected, to the mutual advantage 
in time saved and other items, of the various parties 
thereto. Thus a planer manufacturer and a lathe maker 
have each quickly filled weak spots in the tool room with the 
product of the other. 

In the machine and boiler departments of locomotive 
and agricultural manufacturers activity is most pronounced 
and men are being added daily. Word from the Lima Loco- 
motive & Machine Company’s big plant at Lima, Ohio, 
indicates that the establishment is running very nearly its 
normal equipment of 1200 men. 

Replying to an inquiry, President J. S. Ralston of the 
Ralston Steel Car Company, at Columbus, Ohio, says: 
“We fully expect to be operating our plant to its fullest 
capacity not later than the middle of January.” Mr. Ralston 
states that the plant is now running about 70 per cent. 


At a meeting last week of the directors of the Buckeye 
Steel Castings Company at Columbus a plan of construction 
was indorsed insuring two large steel buildings to be added 
to the plant equipment in Parsons avenue, work to be com- 
menced the first of the year. One of these structures, de- 
signed for the coupler department, is to be 245 x 420 ft., and 
to correspond in hight and general architecture with the 
others of the group. On the removal of the coupler depart- 
ment from its present location that division will be given 
over to an extension of the car bolster and steel underframe 
department. The other new building, of steel construction 
also, will be known as the core building, and will be about 
the same size as the new coupler building. Present plans, it is 
reported, contemplate the rebuilding of two of the furnaces 
so that their capacity will be doubled. The four large steel 
buildings constructed during the year are now about ready 
for occupancy. There is a mutual feeling of satisfaction 
among the officers and directors that their added facilities 
are so coincident with the rapidly improving trade conditions. 

The plant of the Lodge & Shipiey Machine Tool Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, offers a good example of the potency of 
these changing conditions at the larger tool making estab- 
lishments, which exactly a year ago were experiencing the 
depressing effects of hold-ups and cancellations of orders 
while a few weeks or months previously they were going at 
the highest tension possible. The company has experienced 
to a remarkable degree the improved tone that began with 
the election of its fellow-townsman to the Presidency of the 
United States. On Saturday evening, the 21st, the several 
hundred employees of the company were tendered a banquet, 
tables being spread in the lofty new addition of the main 
building, 90 x 200 ft., which is known as the erecting shop, 
and which has just been completed. The affair was in honor 
of the recently formed Lodge & Shipley Mutual Relief Asso- 
ciation, and also to celebrate the completion of the new 
wing; all expenses were borne by the company. Both 
President Wm. Lodge and Vice-President Murray Shipley 
were present, and took a conspicuous part in the celebration. 

The local manufacturing colony is interested in the 
presence here of A. W. Cooley and R. B. Campbell of the 
Tubular Pole & Shaft Company of Wichita, Kan. They 
have been here several days seeking a location for their con- 
cern, which makes poles and shafts of cold drawn seamless 
steel. They were entertained at the dinner of the Cincin- 
nati Carriage Makers’ Club on Friday evening, and both 
spoke on topics of interest to the trade. 

W. B. Ruggles, a member of the Panama Canal en- 
gineering staff, spoke before the meeting of the Cincinnati 
Engineers’ Club on Thursday night, the 19th. A paper by 
Eberhard Mueller on ‘“ Photographic Topography in 
Alaska ” was read. 

Reports from the Indianapolis plant of the American 
Car & Foundry Company say that the establishment is now 
employing a large number of men. The chief work at this 
time is the repair work on equipment for the Vanderbilt 
lines, which is being rushed. . 

The Roots Company, at Connersville, is one of the con- 
cerns in this territory which has felt the good results of the 
times, and the announcement is made that the foundry is 
now on a five-day per week, 9-hr. schedule. During the fall 
the establishment worked on a three-day per week schedule. 

Extensive banking and iron manufacturing interests are 
represented in the newly organized Bell Coal & Iron Com- 
pany of Cincinnati. ‘The following directors were chosen at 
a meeting held last week: D. E. Richards, Reamy E. Field, 
George B. Longstreth, Arthur H. Richards and George W. 
Platt. D. E. Richards was elected president and general 
manager: George B. Longstreth, vice-president; A. H. Rich- 
ards, secretary and treasurer, and George W. Platt, counsel. 
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Mr. Field is the organizer and one of the chief officials of 
the Hamilton Iron & Stee! Company, the new furnace inter- 
ests at Hamilton, Ohio; Mr. Longstreth is a member of the 
firm of Field & Longstreth, brokers. The output of four 
West Virginia and Kentucky mines will be marketed by the 
new company, which will build extensive yards and terminal 
facilities this winter. 





Government Purchases. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., November 23, 1908. 

The Isthmian Canal Commission will receive bids unti! 
December 14, Circular No. 481, for boilers, with stack and 
breaching, surface condenser, generator and engine and 
other supplies. 

The Isthmian Canal Commission will soon ask bids for 
seven Scotch marine boilers. 

The Isthmian Canal Commission has postponed the open- 
ing of bids for three rapid unloading cranes, under Circular 
No. 475, from November 24 to December 4. 

The following bids were opened November 17 for ma- 
chinery for the navy yards: 


Class 15.—Dynamos—Bidder 61, Crocker-Wkceler Company, 
Ampere, N. J., $2102; 89, Diehl Mfg. Company, Elizabethport, 
N. J., $1966; 96, Eck Dynamo & Engine Company, Bayonne, 
N. J., $2095.86; 118. General Electric Company, Schenectady, 
N. Y., $2017; 142, Holtzer-Cabot Electric Company, Brookline, 
Mass., $2575; 2106, National Electrical Supply Company, Wash- 
ington, D. C., $2398 ; 291, Western Electric Company, New York, 
$2178; 315. B. F. Sturtevant Company, Hyde Park, Mass., 
$1210. 

Class 16.—Ventilating sets—Bidder 89, Diehl Mfg. Company, 
Elizabethport, N. J.. $5007; 90, D’Olier Engineering Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa., $5692; 96, Eck Dynamo & Engine Company, 
Bayonne, N. J., $5135.08 ; 118, General Electric Company, Sche- 
nectady, N. Y., $6069; 142, Holtzer-Cabot Electric Company, 
Brookline, Mass., $5132.60; 210, National Electrical Supply 
Company, Washington, D. C., $4817.80; 212, Northern Electrical 
Mfg. Company, Madison, Wis., $5117; 315, B. F. Sturtevant 
Company, Hyde Park, Mass., $4590. 

Class 121.—One power feed drill press—Bidder 106, Fair- 
banks Company, New York, $625 and $540; 109, Frevert Machin- 
ery Company, New York, $496; 129, Garvin Machine Company, 
New York, $455; 139, Handlan-Buck Mfg. Company, St. Louis, 
Mo., $400; 191, Manning. Maxwell & Moore, New York, $440; 
198, Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York, $499 and $443; 
34, Baird Machinery Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., $436 and $525. 

Class 122.—One motor driven hack saw—Bidder 72, James 
Clark, Jr., Electric Company. Louisville, Ky., $152; 106, Fair- 
banks Company, New York, $104 and $152. 

Class 23.—One universal milling machine—Bidder 20, 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Company, Providence, R. I1., $2357.45, 
$2512.45, $2287.45 ; 106, Fairbanks Company, New York, $1750; 

91, Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York, $2125; 198, Niles- 
soment-Pond Company, New York, $2135 and $2060. 

Class 124.—One No. 2 universal milling machine—Bidder 20, 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Company, Providence, R. I., $1293.65, 
$1269.65 and $1239.65; 106, Fairbanks Company, New York, 
$1345: 191, Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York, $1280; 198, 
Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York, $1223. 

Class 124.—One motor driven planer—Bidder 106, Fairbanks 
Company, New York, $2100; 129, Garvin Machine Company, 
New York, $1680; 188, Mark Flather Planer Company, Nashua, 
N. H., $1665: 191, Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York, 
$1325 ; 198, Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York, $1535 and 
$1685 ; 280, Vandyck-Churchill Company, New York, $1510. 

Class 126.—One shaper—Bidder 106, Fairbanks Company, 
New York, $996 and $1110; 109, Frevert Machinery Company, 
New York, $974; 129, Garvin Machine Company, New York, 
$875 and $920; 188, Mark Flather Planer Company, Nashua, 
N. H., $705;; 189, Motley, Green & Co., New York, $683.55 ; 
191, Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York, $915 and $810; 
198, Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York, $890: 231, Queen 
City Machine Tool Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, $825; 280, Van 
dyck-Churchill Company, New York, $715. 

Class 127.—One motor driven shaper—Bidder 106. Fair- 
banks Company, New York, $768 and $868 ; 129, Garvin Machine 
Company, New York, $765 and $805; 188, Mark Flather Planer 
Company. Nashua, N. H., $640; 189, Motley, Green & Co., New 
York, $624.75; 191, Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York, 

550; 198, Niles-Rement-Pond Company, New York, $712; 231, 
Queen City Machine Tool Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, $750; 280, 
Vandyck-Churchill Company. New York, $490. 

Class 128.—One radial drill press—Bidder 106, Fairbanks 
Company, New York, $904 and $1000; 109, Frevert Machinery 
Company, New York, $764; 191, Manning. Maxwell & Moore, 
New York, $920; 198, Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York, 
$923 and $867; 280, Vandyck-Churchill Company, New York, 
$835. 

Class 1831.—One guillotine frame shear—Bidder 63, Cleve- 
land Punch & Shear Works, Cleveland, Ohio, $2945: 149, Hilles 
& Jones Company, Wilmington, Del., $2634; 198, Niles-Bement 
Pond Company, New York, $3053; 211, New Doty Mfg. Com- 
pany, Janesville, Wis., $2146. 

Class 132.—Two polishing machines and one exhaust fan— 
Bidder 109, Frevert Machinery ee New York, $460. 

Class 151.—One surface condensin pee 281, Ver- 
milye & Power Company, New York, §3 70: 286. Wheeler Con- 
denser & Engineering Company, Carteret, N. J., $3370. 

Class 161.—Exhaust system—Bidder 10, Allington & Curtiss 
Mfg. Company, Saginaw, Mich., $2000; 83, Dixie Mfg. Company, 
Baltimore. Md., $1982; 242, Sterling Blower & Pipe Mfg. Com- 
pany, $2295. 

Class 265.—Pneumatic hammers and drills—Bidder 58, Col- 
umbus Pneumatie Tool Company, Columbus, Ohio, $389.40; 59, 
Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Company, Cleveland. Ohio, $371.40; 
70, Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company. New York, $450; 151, 
Ingersoll-Rand Company. New York, $389.40; 152, Independent 
Pneumatic Tool Company, Chicago, Ill., $450.60. 


The following bids were opened November 14 for installl- 
ling a coal and ash plant at the central power plant, navy 
yard, Charleston, 8S. C.: 

Item 1, price for coal handling apparatus in accordance with 
plans and specifications; 2, price for ash handling apparatus. 


Penn Bridge Company, Washington, D. C., item 1, $19,574; 
2, $7950; combined plants, $25,956 and $21,988. 
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Guaranty Construction Company, New York, bid A, item 2, 
$16,970 for 200 tons capacity and $25,230 for combined coal 
and ash handling plant; bid B, item 2, $19,590 for 250 tons 
capacity and $27,548 for combined coal and ash handling plant ; 
bid C, item 2, $21,930 for 350 tons capacity and $30,188 for 
combined ash and coal handling plant of 250 tons capacity. 

Conveying Machine Company, New York, item 1, $19,934, 
alternate $18,116; 2, $5860, alternate $5780; for combined coal 
and ash handling plant, $23,184, alternates $24,748 and $19,650. 

G. & W. Mfg. Company, New York, item 1, $20,887, alternate 
$20,453; 2. $7900. 

George W. McCaslin, New York, item 1, $17,539. 
$ onaent Iron Works, Philadelphia, Pa., item 1, $20,895; 2, 
7990. 

Darley Engineering Company, New York, item 2, $7500. 

Link-Belt Company, Nicetown, Philadelphia, Pa., item 1, 
$16,215; 2, $8195. 

a Engineering Company, Bedford, Ohio, item 1, $14, 
Wm J Haskins, New York, item 1, $16,000; 2, $7000. 
erannteet Machine Works, Pittston, Pa., item 1, $22,000; 2. 

S097. 
Cc. O, Bartlett & Snow Company, Cleveland, Ohio, item 1, 
$20,100; 2, $4870, alternate $8823. 


The following bids were opened on November 12 for ma- 
chinery for the Marine Hospital Service, Washington, 
p.. ©. 

Item 1, one 5-hp. motor and belting; 2, one lathe; 3, drill: 


4, one pipe machine. 


oa Perow, Washingten, D. C., item 1, $268.46; 2, $195: 
3, $108. ; 


Mi jNational Electrical Supply Company, Washington, D. C., item 

: Fairbanks Company, Baltimore, Md., item 1, $298.15; 2. 

$235; 3, $148.50: 4, $588. 

wn Mfg. Company, Edwardsville, Ill., item 4, 
« wy, 


me Saunders & Son, Yonkers, N. Y., item 4, $579, alternate 


- arene Company, New York, item 4, $462.50, alternate 
$600.50. 


_ Thomas Somerville Company, Washington, D. C., item 4. 
$505.96. 

Bids for machinery for new lamp shop at the lighthouse, 
Tompkinsville, N. Y., were opened November 10, as follows: 

ffemphill Engineering Company, New York, $9686, accepted ; 
Lewis H. Woods, New York, $9770; Edwin Burnham, New York, 
*10,770, $11,350 and $11,720; Griscom-Spencer Company, New 
York, $11,768; EF. D. Smith Company, New York. $11,950; 
Westinghouse, Church, Kerr & Co., New York, $11,997; Watson, 
Mlagg Engineering Company, New York, $12,500 and $14,088 ; 
Chas. F. Brewn, New York, $12,734. 

The following bids were opened on November 4 by the 
engineer of the twelfth lighthouse district, San Francisco, 
Cal., for a gasoline hoisting engine: 

Union Gas Engine Company, San Francisco, Cal., $585, ac- 
cepted; Western Gas Engine Company, San Francisco, Cal., 
$754 5 FE airbanks, Morse & Co., San Francisco, Cal., $745: Har 
ron, Ricard & McCone, San Francisco, Cal., $750; Corliss Gas 
Iingine Company, San_Franctsco, Cal., $725; Compressed Air 
Machinery Company, San Francisco, Cal., $760; Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co., San Francisco, Cal., $655; Standard Gas Engine 
Company, Oakland, Cal., $691.75. 

Under bids opened September 1 for machinery for the 
navy yards, Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York, have 
been awarded class 19, one planing machine, $1640, 

Under bids opened September 29 for machinery for the 
navy yards, Henshaw, Bulkley & Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
have been awarded class 11, one shaper, $1030. 

Under bids opened October 26, Circular No. 472, for 
machinery for the Isthmian Canal Commission, Fox Broth- 
ers & Co., New York, have been awarded class 2, one plate 
straightening machine, $986.32. 

The following awards have been made for machinery for 
the Isthmian Canal] Commission, bids for which were opened 
November 2, Circular No. 473: 

_ Detroit Hoist & Machine Company, Detroit, Mich., class 14, 
five pneumatic geared hoists, $1014. 


Handlan, Buck Mfg. Company, St. Louis, Mo., class 16, cne 
combined hand and power pipe threading and cutting machine, 
$702.75. 
jo Motley, Green & Co., New York, class 17, one geared shaper, 
$458. 

Cincinnati Electric Tool Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, class 18, 
one motor driven grinder, $29.80. 

United States Electrical Tool Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
class 19, eight electric drills, $640. 


Under bids opened November 10 for machinery for the 
navy yards, the B. F. Sturtevant Company, Hyde Park, 
Mass., has been awarded class 11, two ventilating fans and 
repair parts, $571.10. 


-_——__ -~> << —- 


The Bray Continuous Sheet Process.—The United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the third circuit, 
sitting at Philadelphia, has handed down a decision. 
written by Judge Buffington, reversing the decision of 
Judge Archibald in the Circuit Court of the United 
States for the Western District of Pennsylvania, in the 
suit of P. E. Donner against the American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Company, for infringement on a patented contin- 
uous sheet mill. By this decision, the continuous sheet 
mills operated by the American Sheet & Tin Plate Com- 
pany, at its Sharon and Monongahela works, do not in- 
fringe the Donner patent, the claim of the Donner patent 
in the suit being held invalid by the higher court. 
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HARDWARE 


HE decadence of the smaller towns and villages is a 
: substantial loss to the country as a whole, and to 
the sections which are thus deprived of the advantage of 
having live, prosperous and up to date commercial and 
social centers within easy reach, this consideration 
makes it the part of wisdom to cultivate a local spirit in 
all the smaller communities, so that whatever can be 
done in the way of increasing their attractiveness, busi- 
ness importance and general welfare should be taken 
hold of with intelligent and united effort. How this can 
best be accomplished, the lines on which such efforts can 
most effectively be directed, are matters well worthy of 
the earnest attention of all who have the best interests 


of rural communities at heart. 


In this connection it will be well to remember the 
bearing of this problem on the question of the advisabil- 
ity of establishing a merchandise or parcel post. There 
are many arguments against the project, but the one to 
which there is no answer is the fact that it would be 
directly and seriously in opposition to the welfare of the 
retail merchants of the country, excepting only the de- 
partment stores and catalogue houses of the large cities. 
The establishment of a parcel post in general and on the 
rural routes in particular would be a severe blow to re- 
This is recognized by them 
They should speak 
out They 
let it be understeod that a merchandise or parcel post, as 
it was successful as a transportation scheme for the car- 
riage of merchandise, would in precisely the same meas- 
ure be disastrous to retail interests, and that it would 
in the same degree militate against the welfare of the 


tail merchants generally. 
usually in a timid, inactive way. 
should 


and let their opposition be known. 


the rural routes emanating from their towns, while such 
facilities are denied tc merchandise in the mails at large. 
It is therefore argued that such a form of parcel post 
would be advantageous to the smaller communities. 


The opponents of the scheme should lose no time and 
spare no effort in combating this insidious attempt to 
The ob- 
jections ‘to the proposal should be emphasized and en- 
forced : 


establish a parcel post, even on a limited scale. 


That it is contrary to public policy for the Govern- 
ment to go into the business of transporting 
merchandise. 


That a large expenditure would be required to fur- 
nish the rural carriers with the necessary outfit 
and conveniences for the carrying of merchan- 
dise on their routes. 


That it would be impracticable to limit the service 
as proposed to merchandise originating at the 
offices from which the rural routes start. 


That it is not unlikely that the proposed law would 
be pronounced unconstitutional as class legis- 
lation. 


That there is great danger that there would be a 
gradual enlargement of the service so that a 
parcel post on the rural routes would be an 
entering wedge, and prepare the way for a 
general merchandise post. 


That the carriage of merchandise in the mails 
would tend to build up the trade of the cata- 


towns and villages. They should see to it that this view 
of the case is presented in their local papers and through 
the press at large. They should bring out the fact that 
the parcel post is directly in the interest of the trade of 
the great cities and directly against the trade of the 
and They should make that 
while the farmer might for a time save a little on his 
purchases in the far off city, he would in the long run 
be the loser. For the dwindling trade of the rural com- 
munities would mean their gradual deterioration and, 
perhaps, their ultimate disappearance. The farmer who 
is surrounded by dead or decadent towns is a partner in 


logue houses, and to extend mail order business 


with the large cities to the injury of merchants 
generally throughout the country. 


soy k xt 


ae 


That the present arrangement by which carriers 
deliver packages without charge, or at a nom- 
inal charge, is more advantageous to the retail 
merchants than would be the proposed change 
in the law which would require a regular postal 
charge in all cases. 


towns villages. clear 


Saas 


22 She Wma se seo ee 


That the proposed service IS NOT DESIRED BY THE 
RETAIL MERCHANTS OF THE COUNTRY, who 
regard it as dangerous, and diminishing instead 
of increasing their present facilities. 


- 


their misfortune. 


The indications are becoming more and more clear 
that the form of merchandise post which will be urged 
upon Congress at the next session will be that on the 
rural routes, limiting the service, as well as may be, to 
packages mailed on such routes, or at the post office 
from which they-start. The less energetic pressure for 


The important matter at this juncture is to have 
brought to the attention of the Post Office Department 
and to Congress, as well as to the public at large, the 
fact that THE RETAIL MERCHANTS THROUGHOUT THE COUN- 
TRY DO NOT DESIRE THE RURAL PARCEL POST, and do not 
regard it as in but with large sub- 
stantial unanimity are opposed to it. If the retail asso- 
ciations in Hardware and other lines desire to be useful 
in a practical way in combating the parcel post they can 
do no more effective work than find means to bring out, 
and to bring out, without delay, an emphatic expression 
of the opinion of !ocal retail merchants on this point. If 
the retailers generally desire a rural parcel post they are 


the time being for a general parcel post measure may 
be regarded as a recognition of the force of the objec- 
tions which hold against it, in view of which there seems 
to be little probability that the scheme will have sufficieut 


their interest, 


supporters in Congress to encourage the expectation that 
it can be enacted into law at the coming short session. 
Very earnest efforts, however, will doubtless be made ta 
secure the passage of a law establishing a merchandise 
service on the rural routes under the specious plea that 
this form of parcel post will be to the interest of the 
retail merchants throughout the country, because giving 


likely to have an opportunity to enjoy it. If, on the 
other hand, they do not want it there should be no loss 


to them facilities for the carriage of merchandise on ¢f time in making it plain. Resolutions in convention are 
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not sufficiént. There should be protests from merchants 
in every town and village. In this work the Hardware 
associations may take a leading part. If they do not do 
this it will be to miss a great opportunity. Bur WHAT 
THEY DO SHOULD BE DONE IMMEDIATELY. 


ee 


Condition of Trade. 


While there has been during the past two or three 
weeks an increase in the confidence which has been grad- 
ually growing and in the volume of current business 
there is no material change in the general features of 
the situation either in the matter of price or in the 
movement of merchandise. Among the general indica- 
tions which are significant of an improved condition 
throughout the country at large are the increase in the 
volume of bank clearings which approach those of two 
years ago; greater activity on the railroads with hints 
that a car shortage may possibly be encountered; and a 
heavier movement in export trade, which in dollars and 
cents aggregates a higher figure than any recent month, 
while had it not been for the low price of cotton, the 
valuation would have made a new record for the month 
of October. With this there has been a marked confi- 
dence that better times are at hand, which in the Iron 
and Hardware line has resulted in more liberal placing 
of orders for the raw material and for the finished goods. 
There is also a more general employment of labor, and 
Hardware manufacturers agree substantially in report- 
ing a much improved state of things in their factories, 
not a few of them running again on full time. During 
the past week the changes in price were few, but there is 
a good deal of revision of prices going on, resulting some 
times in the making of lower quotations. It is not un- 
likely too, that the increasing probability that there will 
be a real revision of the tariff will tend to make mer- 
chants and manufacturers cautious, not knowing how 
much effect this will have on the movement of current 
business, The general tone, however, is confident and 
the end of the year is approaching with conditions which 
are full of promise. 


Chicago. 


A steady, healthy, but not over rapid growth, is a 
characteristic feature of the present situation, in so far 
as it relates to the development of trade in Hardware 
lines. True, the movement is rather too slow to wholly 
satisfy the more impatient, but it seemingly has back of 
it forces strong enough to carry it forward in a safe con- 
servative way that makes for permanency rather than 
uncertain haste. Manufacturers of Hardware goods are 
generally busier, and factories are more fully engaged 
than they have been at any time within a year. This is 
particularly true of those making Builders’ Hardware, 
the demand for which continues to increase. Distribu- 
ters are finding it necessary to adopt a little more fore- 
handed policy in ordering for stock assortments, not only 
because of present demand, but to provide for pres- 
pective requirements somewhat more liberally than they 
have been doing. Within the last week or two, orders 
for Sheets have been coming out more freely, as a result 
of which jobbers have beeen recently obliged to place 
orders for hurried shipments for both Black and Gal- 
vanized Sheets. No notable changes have taken place in 
existing price schedules, which are, however, not being 
maintained in all lines with satisfactory regularity. 
Conditions in this respect are on the whole somewhat im- 
proved, and as the volume of business increases greater 
steadiness in values will doubtless prevail. Actual ad- 
vances are few, though manufacturers of some of the less 
highly finished lines complain of inadequate profits on 
the basis of present prices. While it may be found ad- 
visable to make some readjustments before long, indica- 
tions do not point to any radica' revisions in the imme- 
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diate future. Wire products still maintain the lead in 
the movement of heavy staples, and the steady flow of 
orders for Wire Nails and Fencing demonstrates the 
existence of a practically normal consumption. Even Cut 
Nails, which all through the year have been extremely 
dull, are beginning to show signs of greater activity and 
firmness. Jobbers report a fairly satisfactory trade in 
Holiday Goods, a feature that is each year becoming more 
prominent in the Hardware trade. As a result of special 
efforts directed to this end, the advantages of special dis- 
plays of such goods, and the prefits derived therefrom, 
are getting to be better appreciated, as is evidenced by 
the show windows and the advertisements of retail 
stores, 
——_»--——__—_ 


NOTES ON PRICES. 


Wire Nails.—Demand upon the mills is showing an 
increase, both in the way of new business and specifica- 
tions on contract orders. While near-by requirements 
are being covered at the present time it is with increased 
confidence in the stability of the market, so that ship- 
ments aggregate more than at any time within a year. 
According to reports, regular prices are being main- 
tained. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus 
actual freight to point of delivery, 60 days, or 2 per cent. 
discount for cash in 10 days: 


we eee ree ee 
Carload lots to retail merchants............ccccceccces 2.00 
tees than cationds to JODDGRS. 6.6 ccc ccccccccccecee 2.00 
Less than carloads to retail merchants................. - 2.10 


New York.—Demand in the local market continues 
comparatively light and only for near-by needs. Nails 
are held on the basis of $2.30 per keg in small lots at 
store, but some sellers are occasionally inclined to shade 
this figure. 

Chicago.—The mills report a satisfactory condition 
in the demand for Wire Nails, with every prospect of a 
steady though gradual increase in volume. Buyers are 
placing orders with more confidence in the general sta- 
bility of conditions, both as respects sustained consump- 
tion and steadiness of prices. Indications are not lack- 
ing which point to the beginning of a stock buying move- 
ment; a good many orders, in fact, are already being 
placed with a view to fortifying depleted stocks against 
future demands. Prices, we are advised, are being ab- 
solutely maintained. Quotations are as follows: $2.13 in 
car lots to jobbers, and $2.18 in car lots to retailers, with 
an advance of 5 cents for less than car lots from mills. 

Pittsburgh.—New orders placed for Wire Nails are 
reported as being more plentiful and larger in vol- 
ume, while specifications against contracts are also com- 
ing in very freely. Output and shipments of Wire Nails 
by the mills this month will show a material increase 
over October, and the belief is growing stronger in the 
trade that there will be no reduction in prices. It is said 
that orders being entered by the Wire Nail mills are now 
very close to actual capacity. This is the first time that 
this condition has prevailed in more than a year, and 
the general Wire Nail trade is referred to by the manu- 
facturers as being quite satisfactory. It is stated that 
regular prices are being absolutely maintained. Quotations 
for base sizes are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus actual 
freight to point of delivery, 60 days, or 2 per cent. dis- 
count for cash in 10 days: 

CaateeGa, tH FORNNIE i ov icdicciiowes Wis wevecesees euch 
Carload lots to retail merchants...... 6d eee exiddcacacéas Be 

Galvanized Nails are quoted at $1 over the price of 

the regular Nails. 


Cut Nails.—At a meeting of the Eastern Cut Nail As- 
sociation, held on November 18, the former price of Cut 
Nails was reaffirmed. Manufacturers reported an in- 
creasing demand, some having booked enough business to 
keep them busy until the first of the year. The market, 
which has shown some weakness, is reported as being 
stronger under present conditions. ‘The general price for 
Steel Cut Nails is $1.80, base, per keg, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
for less than carloads, and $1.75 for carloads and larger 
lots, with occasional concessions of 5 cents from this 
figure. In the Western market Iron Cut Nails are held at 
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an advance of 10 cents per keg over Steel Cut Nails, but 
this differential is not observed in the East. 

New York.—The local demand for Cut Nails continues 
moderate, orders being for small quantities. Steel Cut 
Nails are held on the basis of $2.15 per keg for small lots 
at store, but this price is not strictly adhered to by all 
sellers. 

Chicago.—The general tendency of the demand for Cut 
Nails is of a broadening character, and orders are grad- 
ually increasing, both in size and number. Along with 
these signs of betterment are noticed greater firmness of 
prices, which are now held fairly even. While more lib- 
eralty is shown in purchases for siock, buyers are not 
going far ahead of current needs. We quote Chicago 
prices as follows: In car lots to jobbers, Lron Cut Nails, 
$2.08; Steel Cut Nails, $1.98. 

Pittsburgh.—New orders being placed for Cut Nails 
are a little more plentiful and slightly larger in volume, 
but, as a rule, consumers are placing orders mostly for 
small lots and actual requirements. We are advised that 
the tone of the market is strong, and regular prices are 
being maintained. The general market is $1.80, base, per 
keg, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, but $1.75 is made on carloads and 
over. In the Western market Iron Cut Nails are held at 
an advance of 10 cents per keg over Steel Cut Nails, but 
this differential is not observed in the East. 


Barb Wire.—A larger amount of business is being re- 
ceived at the mills than usual at this season, the pro- 
longed mild weather stimulating demand, which includes 
new orders and specifications on contracts. According to 
reports regular prices are being maintained. Quotations 
are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. 


discount for cash in 10 days: 


Painted. Gal. 


Jobbers, carload lots $2.40 


Retailers, carload lots 2.45 
Retailers, less than carload lots 2.55 


Chicago.—The volume of business coming out is more 
generous and is being prolonged later in the season than 
was anticipated a few weeks ago. It is now but a short 
time until trade opens in the South, which will give fresh 
impetus to the movement. The outlook for spring busi- 
ness is regarded as quite encouraging. Prices are being 
maintained without deviation. Quotations are as follows: 
Jobbers, Chicago, car lots, Painted, $2.28; Galvanized, 
$2.58; to retailers, car lots, Painted, $2.33; Galvanized, 

2.63; retailers, less than car lots, Painted, $2.45; Gal- 
vanized, $2.75; Staples, bright, in car lots, $2.25; Gal- 
vanized, $2.55; car lots, to retailers, 10 cents extra, with 
an additional 5 cents for less than car lots. 

Pittsburgh.—The continued mild weather has had the 
effect of stimulating demand for Barb Wire, a fair 
amount of new orders still being received by the mills, 
while specifications on contracts are reported as coming 
in quite freely. This is the off season in the Barb Wire 
trade, and more new business is being placed than ordi- 
narily is the case. The mills advise us that regular prices 
are being maintained. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 
10 days: Painted. Gal. 
Jobbers, $2.40 


ett NE BOEING Cook a6 6 ee sek ec ewa'caws 2.45 
Retailers, less than carload lots............... 2.25 2.55 


Plain Wire.—Considerable activity is noted arising 
from orders and specifications on contracts received from 
Wire Fence manufacturers, and new business placed by 
merchants. Quotations per 100 Ib. to jobbers in carload 
lots are as follows, on a basis of $1.80 for Plain and $2.10 
for Galvanized, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. 
discount for cash in 10 days, the price to retailers being 
5 cents additional: 


G6tod 10 11 12&12\4,13 14 


Annealed $1.80 1.85 1.90. 1.95 2.05 2.15 
Galvanized..... 2.10 2.15 2.20 2.25 2.35 2.45 

Chicago.—Both new orders and specifications against 
old ones are being placed in fair volume. Manufactur- 
ers, especially the Fence makers, are ordering anead in 
a way that indicates confidence in good demand for their 
products and a maintenance of values. Prices are re- 
ported as unyieldingly firm. We quote as follows: Car 
lots to jobbers, $1.98, f.o.b. Chicago, and to retailers, 
$2.05. 
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Pittsburgh.—Manufacturers of Wire Fencing are 
placing quite liberal orders for Fence Wire and _ specifi- 
cations against contracts are being received by the mills 
in good volume. Manufactures of Plain Wire expect a 
steadily growing demand and dealers are placing orders 
in larger volume than for some time in the belief that 
prices will be maintained. Quotations per 100 Ib. to job 
bers in carload lots are as follows, on a basis of $1.80 
for Plain and $2.10 for Galvanized, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 
days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days, the 
price to retailers being 5 cents additional: 

NOS p.o.5:5 00010 Gto9 10 


Annealed......$1.80 1.85 
Galvanized..... 2.10 2.15 


11 1212413 14 15 16 
1.90 1.95 2.05 2.15 2.25 2.35 
2.20 2.25 2.35 2.45 2.85 2.95 

Shovels.—Notice was sent out by a number of leading 
Shovel manufacturers a few days ago announcing a with- 
drawal of prices. Although the Shovel market has not 
been in particularly good shape, some members of the 
trade supposed that as usual the withdrawal of quota- 
tions presaged an advance. The houses referred to, in- 
cluding the members of the Ames Shovel & Tool Com- 
pany, are announcing readjustments representing an ir- 
regular but general decline on all grades of Shovels. 

Galvanized Ware.—An advance of 5 per cent. on light 
Galvanized Pails and Tubs has been made by leading 
manufacturers to take effect at once. There is an equal 
advance on Coal Hods, effective on new business, which, 
however, because of existing contracts is not likely to 
be felt in the market until the first of the year. Pails 
and Tubs may now be quoted at a discount of 10, 714, 5 
and 5 per cent. 

Picks and Mattocks.—While leading manufacturers 
have made no positive change in their general quota- 
tions on Picks and Mattocks it is reported that some ex- 
treme concessions to the largest trade have been with- 
drawn. These lines, together with other heavy tools, 
may be referred to as firm. 

Auger Bits.—Many manufacturers of Auger Bits ex- 
press a desire to advance prices on this line, asserting 
that it has long sold on an unreasonably low basis. This 
disposition is reflected by increased firmness in quota- 
tions, although as yet few if any actual advances have 
been made. 


Wrenches.—An improvement most welcome to the 
manufacturers has at last taken place in the market for 
Agricultural Wrenches, which have been selling at prices 
generally agreed to be as low as cost of production, if 
not a shade lower. Leading manufacturers have ad- 
vanced their extreme quotations from 10 to 10 and 5 
per cent., and the discount of 80 and 10 per cent. may 
be mentioned as representing the market on case lots. 

Leather Belting, Lace Leather, &c.—Attention has 
recently been called in these columns to ‘the strong tone 
of the Leather market and the upward tendency in prices 
on Leather Belting and Lace Leather. Last week a con- 
ference was held, attended by a number of prominent 
manufacturers, who while they made no concerted ad- 
vance, expressed the belief that their prices on standard 
grades of Belting must be advanced fully 10 per cent. to 
compensate them for the increased cost of hides. Such 
advances, varying somewhat according to the grade of 
goods bought and the price previously paid, are shown in 
recent quotations to the larger trade. An equally strong 
tone is observed in Lace Leather, Cut Lace now showing 
a further advance of close to 10 per cent., and Sides being 
about 2 cents higher. The market on Cut Lace may be 
represented by a discount of 45 to 50 per cent., and on 


~ 


Sides by a quotation of 25 cents per square foot. 

Sash Weights.—Several Sash Weight manufacturers 
report an increasingly satisfactory condition of things in 
their line and the situation is regarded as more favorable 
than for some time. The moderate advances in price re- 
cently made are on the whole well maintained and in some 
sections at least there has been a further strengthening, 
reflected in further slightly advanced quotations. In 
view of the general condition of the Iron market manu- 
facturers are conservative about making future contracts 
and are anticipating an excellent demand in the spring. 

Brass Cocks, &c.—Responding to the advance in Cop- 
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per higher prices are being announced by some manufac- 
turers for such goods as Brass Valves, Cocks, Compres- 
sion Bibs, &c. Sheets, Wire and Rods remain without 
change. 

Window Glass.—The past week is regarded as an 
uneventful one in the Glass market. Demand from fac- 
tory has not materially fallen off, but hand to mouth 
buying is more in evidence than the placing of good sized 
orders. The question of the manufacturers’ organiza- 
tion is still hanging fire, and, it is said, with about equal 
chances of success and failure. A meeting of the Win- 
dow Glass manufacturers who were appointed as a com- 
mittee on organization was held last week, and if 
considered advisable it is expected that a general meet- 
ing of the manufacturers will be called within two weeks 
to decide whether an organization can be formed, or 
whether the work will have to be dropped. The Amer- 
ican Window Glass Company’s prices are 90 and 35 per 
cent. discount on Single gnd 90 and 40 per cent. discount 
on Double Strength Glass. Hand plants are following 
these prices fairly well, but it is learned that sales from 
2%, to 5 per cent. below these prices have been made. 
Window Glass has been quoted in the West as low as 90 
and 40 per cent. discount for Single, and 90 and 45 per 
cent. discount. for Double Strength. Should the forming 
of the organization fail, it will mean lower prices until 
enough factories are forced out of blast to curtail pro- 
duction until it is somewhere near the demand. 

Rope.—There is perhaps not quite as much activity in 
the Cordage market as for the past two weeks, and buyers 
are confining their purchases to present necessities. Man- 
ufacturers are using the mails liberally in sending out 
circulars quoting prices, which rather indicates that they 
are not entirely confident as to the future of the market. 
Considerable competition is in evidence when a good-sized 
prospective order is in the market. The market is rea- 
sonably strong at the following quotations for Rope, 7-16 
in. in diameter and larger: Pure Manila, 8% to 9 cents; 
Pure Sisal, 68, to 7 cents. Mixed grades of both kinds 
grade down in price according to quality. Jute Rope, 
14-in. and up, No. 1, 6% to 6% cents; No. 2, 6 to 644 cents. 


Linseed Oil.—The price of Flax Seed has fluctuated 
during the week, but not enough to change the price of 
Oil. The crushers are reported as having comparatively 
little Seed on hand, and as the time for the close of navi- 
gation is not far distant crushers, particularly Eastern 
ones, are anxious to increase their stock of Seed. This, 
with the market under strong control, is set down as the 
cause of high priced Seed and Oil. A fair call for de- 
liveries on contract orders and new business covering 
present requirements, are reported in this market. Quo- 
tations for 5-barrel lots are as follows: State and Western 
Raw, 47 cents per gallon; City Raw, 48 cents per gallon. 
Boiled Oil is 1 cent advance on Raw. 

Spirits Turpentine.—Owing to increased activity in 
buying in the Savannah market prices at this point have 
advanced 1 cent per gallon. Local buying has been light 
at the advance. The New York market is represented by 
the following quotations: Oil Barrels, 42% to 43 cents; 
Machine Made Barrels, 48 to 4814 cents per gallon. 


———~+-oe_____- 


S. J. Gun, C. W. SPROULL AND T. W. SHANDS have 
bought the business of the S. J. Thomas Company, 
Gainesville, Fla., and will continue it under the name of 
Gainesville Hardware Company. The officers are as fol- 
lows: S. J. Gun, president; C. W. Sproull, vice-presi- 
dent; T. W. Shands, secretary and treasurer. Mr, Gun 
is president of the Gainesville National Bank and Mr. 
Sproull was formerly of the Anniston Hardware Com- 
pany, Anniston, Ala. The new company will engage in 
the jobbing business and cover the State of Florida. 








George A. Miller has bought out the business of the 
Giles-Montgomery Hardware Company, Reidsville, N. C. 
Mr. Miller will continue the business in the old store 
building which has been leased for a term of years. 


WV. M. Tilley & Co., Berkley, Va., were recently dam- 
aged by fire in their Sash, Door, Blind, Hardware and 


sions and situation. 
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Glass department. The loss was about $8000, on which 
there was $6000 insurance. The fire did not affect the 
firm’s Planing Mill and Lumber stock. 





Hardware Organizations. 


Idaho Retail Hardware and Implement Association. 

The fifth annual convention of the Idaho Hardware 
and Implement Dealers’ Association, J. F. Cook, secre- 
tary, Boise, will be held in that city on Friday and 
Saturday, December 11 and 12. An interesting pro- 
gramme has been prepared, and the meeting promises (o 
be very well attended. 


Texas Retail Hardware and Implement Association 

Owing to the unusual number of important questions 
affecting the welfare of Hardware and Implement men 
which will come up for discussion and action at the next 
convention of the Retail Dealers’ Hardware and Imple- 
ment Association of Texas, to be held at Dallas, Janu- 
ary 19, 20 and 21, the gathering promises to surpass in 
interest and attendance any previous convention of the 
association. During the period since the last meeting 
the membership of the body has also largely increased, 
indicating that the merchants of the State are alive to 
the desirability of actively supporting the organization 
which has been built up in their behalf. In connection 
with the convention there will be an exhibition by manu- 
facturers and jobbers in Hardware, Implements, Vehicles 
and kindred lines, and J. W. McManus, Dallas, the sec- 
retary, will be pleased to hear from any who desire to 
be advised as to spaces and terms. It is stated that the 
exhibit at the last meeting was such a marked success 
that those displaying goods were very much impressed 
with the value of this method of bringing their offerings 
to the attention of the trade. It is possible that the 
privileges of the association and its insurance exchange 
may be extended to the merchants of Louisiana, Arkan- 
sas, Oklahoma and New Mexico, and this matter will be 
decided at the January convention. If the plan is car- 
ried out it is not unlikely that the name of the associa- 
tion will be changed, probably to the Southwestern Re- 
tail Dealers’ Hardware and Implement Association. 


Ontario Retail Hardware Association. 

The fourth annual convention of the Ontario Retail 
Hardware Association, Weston Wrigley. Toronto, secre- 
tary, will be held at Hamilton, on February 9, 10 and 11 
next. The Waldorf Hotel will be the headquarters. At 
previous conventions no encouragement has been given to 
manufacturers to make exhibits, but this time they will 
be invited to do so. The meeting at Hamilton promises 
to be the best in the history of the association. The 
Wood-Vallance Company, wholesale Hardware, will en- 
tertain the visitors at a banquet, and perhaps also at 2 
theatre party, while the manufacturers of Hamilton, 
which is the leading Hardware manufacturing city of 
Canada, will throw’ their factories open to the visitors. 


Nebraska Retail Hardware Association. 

In a circular issued by J. Frank Barr, secretary, 
Lincoln, Neb., particulars are given concerning the Hard- 
ware exhibition which will be held in connection with 
the annual meeting of the Nebraska Retail Hardware 
Association at Omaha, February 16, 17, 18 and 19. The 
Omaha Auditorium has been secured for the exposition. 
It is stated that two years ago spaces were sold with- 
out any framework or booth construction and that last 
year the association erected the framework and charge 
extra for the decorations. This expense has now beer 
eliminated, for in order to make the booths of uniform 
height and appearance, thus adding to the attractiveness 
of the exhibition, the association has this year decided to 
erect and decorate the booths complete, for which no 
extra charge will be made. The circular issued by Mr. 
Barr also presents a diagram of the main floor of the 
auditorium, showing the location of nearly 100 spaces, 
which are priced at from $15 to $40, according to dimen- 
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The Griswold Company. 


HE DILLON-GRISWOLD WIRE COMPANY, Ster- 
T ling, Ill., has reorganized under the name of the 
GPiswold Company. All of the bonds and stock of the 
old company has been retired, and $400,000 new stock 
has been issued in lieu thereof. The new stock is di- 
vided into $275,000 preferred and $125,000 common. The 
Board of Directors now consists of Henry Burden, ITI, 
Sanborn G. Tenney, E. D. Worster, Robert McCosh and 
Chester Griswold. The officers are: Chester Griswold, 
president and treasurer; Henry Burden, II, vice-president, 
and Robert McCosh, secretary. The output of the plant 
has been doubled. The company contemplates enlarging 
its line and will place several new articles on the market 
in the near future. 

a 


Requests for Catalogues, Etc. 


The trade is given an opportunity in this column to 
request from manufacturers price-lists, catalogues, quota- 
tions, &c., relating to general lines of goods. 
REQUESTS for catalogues, price-lists, quotations, &c., have 
been received from the following houses, with whom manu- 
facturers may desire to communicate: 

From Rea & Hart, who have purchased the business 
of W. W. Kinser, Promise City, Iowa, covering Shelf and 
Heavy Hardware, Stoves, Tinware, Agricultural Im- 
plements, Paints, Oils, Sporting Goods, Buggies and 
Wagons. 


From HamsBurGc Supprty Houser, J. L. Balthaser, 
proprietor, Hamburg, Pa., who is starting in the Hard- 
ware, Farm Implement, Oil, Paint, Glass, Cement and 
Lime business. 


FRoM DEWANE BrRoTHERS, who will open a new Hard- 
ware store in Maribel, Wis. 

From F. R. TILLorson, Wyoming, N. Y., who has just 
completed a new store building, 30 x 60 ft. Mr. Tillotson 
was burned out several months since. He carries a line 
of Hardware, Stoves and Furnaces. 


——_~4--o—_—_——_——_ 


AN INTERESTING VISITOR to the Vehicle plant of the 


Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Company, South Bend, Ind., re- 
cently, was George Myers of Ashland, Ohio, who more 
than half a century ago worked with J. M. Studebaker 
in the crossroads wagon shop six miles out in the coun- 
try from Ashland. Mr. Myers did the woodwork and Mr. 
Studebaker the ironwork on the original Studebaker 
wagons. In 1854, when the Studebakers decided to move 
to Indiana, they urged Mr. Myers to accompany them. 
Had he done so, one of the largest pump and hay tool 
industries in the world might not have been located at 
Ashland, Mr. Myers being the father of Frank E. and 
Philip A. Myers, who constitute the firm of F. E. Myers 
& Bro. Mr. Myers is in his eighty-sixth year, and hale 
and hearty though he is, it would be no easy task for 
him to walk through the different departments of the 
great Studebaker plant, but this was not necessary, as 
Mr. Studebaker showed him everything from an electric 
runabout which was run through the center aisle of 
every fioor and from one floor to another on the eleva- 
tors, being finally run out on the roof of one of the struc- 
tures, from which a fine view of South Bend and the 
surrounding territory was obtained. 


THE INSTANTANEOUS GLUE CONVERTER CoMPANY, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, has just been incorporated with a capital 
of $40,000 by Albert Kleybolte, C. M. Zimmerman, T. L. 
Drimmie and F. X. Lang, to manufacture a new glue con- 
verter, patents for which have been applied for by C. M. 
Zimmerman, the inventor. The device is intended to sup- 
plant entirely the use of the old fashioned glue kettles. 
The converter process consists in soaking the proper pro- 
portions of dry glue and water and placing the jelly thus 
formed in the converter, where the direct action of live 
steam reduces the jelly to liquid glue ready for use at the 
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rate of a gallon every five minutes. The special advan- 
tages claimed are saving in glue from evaporation and 
increasing its strength through avoidance of boiling. The 
glue is filtered in the process, which insures its cleanli- 
ness, 


———_~+-e____ 


Trade Items. 

THE FaretTH IRON COMPANY, Kansas City, Mo., has 
purchased a site at 1065 West Eighth street upon which, 
early next spring, it will erect three large buildings 
which will include a six-story and basement warehouse 
100 x 111 ft.; a one-story steel warehouse 100 x 100 ft., 
and an additional three-story building for manufacturing 
purposes 50 x 80 ft. Present plans contemplate the use 
of reinforced concrete and fireproof construction for these 
buildings. 

AFTER a career of 38 years as manufacturers and job- 
bers of Household Utilities, Wiester & Co., 2981-2989 
Folsom street, San Francisco, dave sold their business 
and retired. The purchaser, Herbst Mfg. Company, will 
continue it in connection with their production of Sheet 
Metal and Copper Specialties at 1939 Mission street, San 
Francisco. 

THE MARYLAND OILED CLOTHING COMPANY, 2405-2411 
Eastern avenue, Baltimore, Md., whose foreign represen- 
tatives are C. K. Turner & Son, 116 Broad street, New 
York, is manufacturing a full line of Oiled Clothing in 
black, yellow and brown, in slickers and long coats, 
pommel slickers, motormen’s coats, medium and frock 
coats and jackets, overalls, apron and string pants, bats 
in numerous styles, wagon boots, horse covers, &c. The 
goods are branded Terrapin Special, Terrapin Maryland 
and Neptune, according to quality, the Terrapin Special 
being the highest grade which in khaki and black are in 
use in the Philippine and other services by the United 
States army. 

C. H. Sprorrs, formerly manager of the Paint depart- 
ment, and Walter Ferris Swearer, formerly assistant at 
the general offices of the Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, 
Jersey City, N. J., have become associated with the Pro- 
tectus Company, manufacturer of Paint, Mr. Spotts as 
secretary and Mr. Swearer as New York manager, with 
offices in the Hudson Terminal Building. The Philadel- 
phia headquarters are located in the North American 
Building. 


Amiot, Lecours & LARIVIERE, INc., Montreal, Que., 
have been succeeded by Lariviere, Inc. This change in 
name does not involve any change in the direction or ad- 
ministration of the company’s affairs, Fred. C. Lariviere 
continuing as president. This business was established 
in 1889 and has been exceptionally successful. 

oo 

G. C. Farnsworth, Denver, Iowa, is disposing of his 
stock of Hardware by retail, preparatory to retiring from 
business. 

J. H. Shelden, Burlington, Kan., has moved his Hard- 
ware, Stove, Tinware, Paint, Oil and Sporting Goods 
stock into new quarters. 


W. T. Jones, Woodstock, Iowa, suffered a loss of 
$7000, partly covered by insurance, by the burning of his 
Hardware stock and store. 


Henry W. Luetkemeyer, one of the most prominent 
Hardware merchants in Cleveland, Ohio, and head of the 
firm of H. W. Luetkemeyer & Sons, died November 23, 
aged 79 years. Death was due to old age. Mr. Luetke- 
meyer was born in Prussia in 1830 and came to this coun- 
try with his parents when 12 years old. At the age of 19 
he came to Cleveland and had been engaged in the Hard- 
ware business since that time. He served as a member of 
the City Council and was quite prominent in banking 
circles, being one of the founders of the Citizens’ Savings 
& Loan Company and its vice-president until its consoli- 
dation with the Savings & Trust Company. At the time 
of his death he was a member of the Advisory Board of 
the combined institution, the Citizens’ Savings & Trust 
Company. 
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Holiday Trade in 
the Hardware Store. 


——_—_——_——_ 


CHINAWARE DISPLAY 
ON STORE TABLES. 


HE accompanying illustration represents part of a 
table arranged with Christmas goods at holiday 

time by the Marion Hardware Company, Marion, S. C. 
The company carries regularly in connection with its 
Hardware stock a nice line of domestic and imported 
China and Ornaments. During the last Christmas season 
three tables were arranged down the center of the store, 
one table being given up entirely to the display of China, 
as shown in the illustration, another to a display of 
Toilet Articles, and the third to an exhibit of Nickel and 





Christmas Table Display in Marion Hardware Company’s Store. 


plated Ware, such as Chafing Dishes, Five O’Clock Teas, 
Baking Dishes, Tea and Coffee Pots, Soup Tureens, 
Ladles, &e. 

The counters and showcases on either side of the 
store were cleared of everything, not likely to be called 
for during the holiday season, and these were used for 
the display of Razors and Razor Goods, Pocket Cutlery, 
Carving Sets and other goods having extensive sale at 
this time of the year. In conspicuous places around the 
tables were shown Brass and Wrought Iron Andirons, 
Fireplace Sets, Fenders, &c. 


INCREASING THE HOLIDAY TRADE. 


BY FAR WEST. 


not put by the gift-giving spirit that hovers around 
Christmas. The Hardwareman naturally wishes to avail 
himself of every opportunity to get all he can out of the 
holiday business, yet finds himself in doubt just what 
to do to increase his trade and not carry over a lot of 
goods that will be unsalable until the next Christmas. 
He will hardly consider this to be the year to add new 
lines to any great extent, but will feel more like putting 
all his energy into stocking those lines that have been 
tried and found true. Beginning with 
yourself and your clerks, cultivate cheer- 
fulness assiduously. Don’t put any one 
in the front of the store that cannot smile 
and have a hearty welcome for the customers. The next 
step is to make your store smile and have a festive look. 
This is the time for you to get out your paint pot and 
go over the shelving and rough stands. It is doubtful 
if the influence of surroundings is appreciated by all 
Hardwaremen. They are too apt to think 
their homes the only places to be made at- 
tractive and neglect the appearance of 
their stores. This is a good time to re- 
verse conditions and make the store as bright as the 
home, as it is in the store you spend six days of the 
week and as many evenings. Bring from your seventh 
day stopping place some of your potted plants in fancy 
jardineres, and if you have anything in the musical line, 
if only a music box, bring that also. 
If you gather together all the signs and posters the 


I’ is a dull store indeed into which additional life is 


Cultivate 
Cheerfulness,. 


Make the 
Store Smile. 
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manufacturers have sent, they can be fastened on frames, 
which can be roughly made of lath, 
and then trimmed with holly. These 
framed posters, if suspended from 
the ceiling over the showcases, 
change the appearance of the store and add greatly to 
its appearance. By using Stove Pipe Wire and running 
it from the center to the shelving, on each side of the 
store, an effective arch is attained. The Wire should be 
stretched at intervals of about 8 ft. and covered with 

holly, then hang from these arches all sorts of 
Arch articles high enough to be out of reach of cus- 
Effect. tomers. One section can be used for hanging 

Enameled Ware, another for Nickel Plated 
Ware, another for Aluminum Ware. In fact, this ar- 
rangement is just like trimming a Christmas tree. Be- 
ing out of the conventional it attracts attention and as- 
sists your trade in making their selections, 

Cutlery will be a line in strong demand, and should 
be arranged to facilitate selections, at the same time 
avoid any mixing of stock. For this reason all Pocket 
Knives should be gathered under uniform prices. One 

assortment 25 cents, another 50 cents, another 
Arranging 7 cents, and so on through the stock. In 
Cutlery. displaying Pocket Knives the number should 

be counted. Following this plan lessens the 
chance of a customer getting $1 Knives at a 50-cent price, 
especially as at holiday times when extra help is usually 
employed. The plan of gathering together, under uniform 
prices various goods facilitates sales, but in any arrange- 
ment prices should be marked in plain figures. 

Especial attention should be given to the arrange- 
ment and display of practical presents. It may be 
thought that everything in a Hardware store is practical, 
but there are quantities of stuff that are got up espe- 
cially for gifts. These} should be avoided, 
therefore, in addition to articles above men- 
tioned. Waffle Irons, Meat Cutters, Electric 
and other Sad Irons should be given a promi- 
nent place, instead of being pushed under a shelf. Sleds 
and boys’ Wagons should pe displayed so a pile need not 
be taken down to get at any particular size. If arranged 
in piles each size should be kept separate. From 7 to 

9 o’clock in the morning is usually the quiet 


Manufacturers’ 
Signs and Posters. 


Practical 
Presents. 


Sleds and time, when the displayed stock should be re- 
Wagons. arranged and replenished. 


One of the amusements of the people is 
to go downtown to look at the windows. So the Hard- 
ware man who aims to get the most out of the holiday 
trade will look to his windows. The conventional ar- 
rangement is to have the articles arranged so that they 
rise toward the back or corner of the windows. Getting 
away from the conventional, a striking ar- 
rangement can be made by using a central 
form rising several feet, which can be easily 
made in the store. For Cutlery a low packing 
box serves for a base. On this place a box about 8 or 
10 in. square by about 3 ft. high, such as Axes or Iron 
Miter Boxes come in. Cover these with black or crimson 
—velvet is the richest, but cloth answers very well. 
Fasten or hang Scizzors or Razors on cup hooks. Cover 
the base with Pocket Knives and in front and around the 
stand on bottom of the window display Carvers in sets. 
The top of the stand may be used for Carvers not in 
cases. The points should rest on the top and the handles 

extend out and rest on stove pipe wire. A 
Monster Wooden Skate about 3 ft. long may be made at 
SKate. a carpenter shop at small expense and painted 

in the store with aluminum paint. Hang this 
in the center of another window display and suspend 
from it a line of Skates, using as a background for the 
window plenty of color, mistletoe and holly. 


Window 
Dressing. 


Particular attention should be given to 

Taking Care the handling of the cash. All clerks are 

of the Cash. presumed to be honest and the endeavor 

should be made to keep them so by not 

putting temptations in their way. A record system show- 

ing the sales of each clerk and the knowledge that every 

sale they make can be accounted for helps to make them 
careful, — 
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WINTER GOODS 
WINDOW DISPLAY. 


HE window exhibit reproduced herewith was ar- 
ranged by M. R. Manhard & Son, Marquette, Mich., 
during the holiday period last year. The window is 14 
ft. long and 6% ft. deep. Among the articles displayed 
Snow Shoes were in the largest proportion. The firm 
manufactures Snow Shoes, for which a ready sale is 
found, many being shipped into the Northwest Territory. 
In addition Moccasins and Straps for use with Snow 
Shoes were shown. There were also Skis, which are 
handled in connection with the Snow Shoes as sking is a 
great pastime in that section of the country. 

Other articles which were given a place in the win- 
dow were Ice Skates, Ankle Straps, Tool Chests, &c. 
Sleds and Snow Shovels were lined up on the sidewalk 
outside the window, the whole making a striking and 
effective display. At the same time the firm used its win- 
dow on the other side of the entrance for an attractive 
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private telephone exchange, which is said to be the 
largest in the city. 

+e —__—_ 


Price-Lists, Circulars, Etc. 

Manufacturers in Hardware and related lines are re- 
quested to send us copies of catalogues, price-lists, €c., 
for our Catalogue Department in New York; and at the 
same time to call attention to any new goods or addi- 
tions to their lines, of which appropriate mention will be 
made, besides the brief reference to the catalogue or price- 
list in this column. 

BerRGER Mrc. CoMpaNny, Canton, Ohio: 12-page cata- 
logue, envelope size, illustrating a variety of Steel Cloth- 
ing Lockers; also folder relative to Berger Steel Office 
Equipment. 

PoTtTER Mra. CoMpaNy, Geneva, Ohio: Descriptive cir- 
cular of Garden and Floral Tools. 

LAMSON & SESSIONS CoMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio: Illus- 


a 


\ 


Winter Goods Window Display of M. R. Manhard & Son. 


display of Nickel Plated Goods, Carpet Sweepers, Fancy 
Teapots, Granite Ware and Kitchen Utensils generally. 


ooo 


Baker 2 Hamilton’s New Quarters. 


OSSESSION has lately been taken by Baker & Ham- 
ilton, San Francisco, Cal., of their new establish- 
ment, located at 483 to 481 Brannan street, between Third 
and Fourth. It is believed that with the splendid facil- 
ities now enjoyed by the house for the economical hand- 
ling of Iron Pipe, Hardware, Implements and Vehicles 
the position of San Francisco as a distributing center 
will be materially strengthened. The new building is 
within one block of the Southern Pacific, four blocks of 
the Santa Fé, four blocks of the Western Pacific freight 
sheds and three blocks of the Channel and Pacific Mail 
docks, so that the location is an ideal one from a whole- 
sale standpoint. Spur tracks run directly to the receiv- 
ing floor of the building, and will accommodate the un- 
loading of eight cars at one time. A private driveway 
through and between the buildings insures the rapid and 
economical receipt and dispatch of merchandise. There 
are eight doors from the shipping room for outgoing 
freight. The main building is 258 x 275 ft., containing 
212,850 sq. ft., and the iron warehouse is 95 x 240 ft., 
containing 22,800 sq. ft. The main structure contains a 
sprinkler system of about 3000 sprinkler heads, with 
about six miles of pipe line. It is also equipped with a 


trated descriptive price-list of Bolts, Nuts, Rivets, 
Wrenches, Washers, &c., in great variety, with cutout 
marginal index for quick reference. 

MARTIN METAL MFG. CoMpANy, Wichita, Kan.: Illus- 
trated catalogue of .80 pages of Tanks, Culverts, Eave 
Trough, Conductor Pipe, Crestings, Gutters, Roofing, 
Siding, &c. 

Rosert H. INGERSOLL & Bro., 45-49 John street, New 
York: Illustrated booklet describing Ingersoll Watches, 
including Yankee, Junior Midget for ladies, Eclipse and 
Auto, together with Chains, signs and display fixtures. 

OuI0 IMPROVEMENT COMPANY, Bowling Green, Ohio: 
Illustrated implement catalogue, No. 7, 32 pages, contain- 
ing Farm Implements, Garden Tools, Burton Bob Sleds, 
Rollers, Pulverizers, Hay Loaders, Single Trees and 
Feed Cutters. 

KELLEY-How-THOMSON COMPANY, Duluth, Minn.: 
Twelve-page illustrated catalogue of winter goods, in- 
cluding Horse Blankets, Robes in both plush and fur, &e. 

KILBOURNE & Jacoss Mre. Company, Columbus, Ohio: 
Folder illustrating and describing Steel Factory Pans of 
various kinds, Seamless Watering Troughs, Feed Boxes, 
Ore Baskets, Ladle Bowls, Cuspidors, Stacking and Taper 
Boxes, Barrel and Truck, &c. 

claiiteaneiaaiaitiiiiaadai a 

G. W. Wendell has been succeeded in the Hardware 

business at Spencer, Wis., by C. M. Varney. 
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Here and There 
in the Hardware Store. 


BY SAMUEL MASTERS. 


IX.—SALES METHODS. 


HERE seems to have arisen in the land within the 
| past year or two a new sect, which worships at the 
shrine of a fetish which its priests call Salesmanship, 
and whose ritual is a mixture of mental science, bun- 
combe, assertiveness and artful address, leavened with 
enough of the essential qualities of sales making to give 
it some value to those who are ignorant of the first prin- 
ciples of business. 





Puller-In-ism Reduced to a Science. 

The magazines devoted to commercial practice con- 
tain articles which deal with special features of the 
creed; books have been written expounding it, and some 
of its features have been reduced to formule and form 
a portion of lectures and instructive essays by its seers. 
It would seem that to be a successful salesman it is 
necessary to use other means of influencing a buyer than 
cool reason—that the seller must lead him away from a 
dispassionate consideration of the article vended, its 
price and its suitability to his needs, and by working 
upon his feelings or his subjective mind to induce him 
to purchase when his reason would, perhaps, counsel a 
refusal. Personal magnetism is one of the forces enlisted 
in its cause, and a personal ascendency over the buyer’s 
will is to be sought asa prime factor in the deal. 

“ First, secure his undivided attention,” cry the teach- 
ers of the new cult; “then arouse his interest in your 
wares; then create in him the desire to possess, which 
will stimulate him into a determination to buy. Give 
him no chance for cool reflection. Show up the ex- 
cellencies of your goods in such fashion that the buyer 
will, in contemplation of them,: be influenced by your 
presentation, and (unconsciously), by the working of 
your subconscious intelligence upon his, forget any de- 
terrent facts and be moved, independently of his judg- 
ment, to purchase.” 


The Art of the Single Deal. 

A book agent, a nurseryman, a gold brick artist, an 
insurance solicitor, a promoter or other vendors who 
expect to make but a single sale might find such a creed 
of value, but in Hardware I don’t believe that anything 
can take the place of hard plugging on the part of the 
salesman, working strictly within the field of reason, and 
depending upon quality, price and delivery for his argu- 
ment. I have yet to find an instance in which any per- 
manently favorable relations were ever established upon 
any other footing. 


Even Good Buyers Go Wrong. 


I presume that every buyer has been influenced by 
his personal feelings to disregard the promptings of his 
judgment and buy goods of doubtful merit. There are 
times when the personality of the salesman so dominates 
the situation that the buyer yields to its influence, I 
have known Hartman, Junior, whose superior ability as 
a buyer was recognized, to give a salesman an order and 
cancel it by wire when he had time to give the sub- 
ject a dispassionate review. I knew him in one in- 
stance to put in a stock of unsalable Wire Ties in de- 
fiance of the sales manager's protest, and frankly ac- 
knowledge later that the salesman had got the better of 
him against his own judgment. But the salesman had a 
scant hearing when he next called and never made an- 
other sale to Hartman, Junior. 


Dealing in Futures. 


A winning personality, a good carriage, a cheerful, 
optimistic manner, and the “gift of gab” are surely 
great aids in making sales. But the real test of a sales- 
man is not the taking of a single order through his per- 
sonal qualities, but the lasting satisfaction resulting from 
the trade relations established, which make subsequent 
orders come in when the first supply is exhausted, and 
proves that the salesman has the -ustomer’s interest at 
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heart as well as his own. <A good line, right prices, 

prompt deliveries, a study of the customer's needs and a 

refusal to supply material not in consonance therewith 

are more potent factors in building up a clientele than 

any succession of appeals to the personality of the buyer. 
Distrust the Over-Friendly Salesman. 

In ny experience as a buyer—and I have bought sev- 
eral millions of dollars’ worth of merchandise of various 
kinds—I have learned to distrust the salesman who en- 
deavors to thrust his personality upon me or to establish 
himself upon a friendly footing at the time a purchase 
is contemplated. I have also learned to try to avoid any 
bias in judgment because of faulty tactics on the part of 
the salesman and to keep strictly in view the article ten- 
dered and its merits regardless of the salesman’s induce- 
ments. While I like as a class the men on the road I 
personally prefer to place orders for new lines without 
any solicitation on their part, or after they have pre- 
sented their arguments and gone upon their way. 

The Social Bribers. 

I prefer not to do any business with salesmen of one 
type—the fellows who become familiar upon short notice 
and preface their story with the presentation of a cigar. 
Hartman, Junior’s, treatment of such gentry always oc- 
curs to me when I deal with them. It was an inflexible 
rule with him never to accept a present or a personal 
favor from the men who called upon him, and the only 
exception I ever knew him to make was to accept the 
salesman’s proffered cigars with brief thanks, and place 
them in a corner of his desk where the stockman could 
find them. It was easier to do this than to refuse. I 
have known him to become quite impatient with tactless 
salesmen who insisted upon taking him to lunch, and, if 
the offender was a stranger, whose slight acquaintance 
made it very evident that the invitation was a salesman’s 
ruse and not caused by any friendly feeling, his refusal 
was at times quite brusque. He was generally classed as 
a “cold proposition” by salesmen, and did his business 
in an atmosphere calculated to make the salesman get 
down to the bottom discount, and tell his story plainly 
and fairly at the first recital. 

Good Fellowship at a Discount. 

It can be understood that a man of his ideas and tem- 
perament would not be in sympathy with Mr. Martin’s 
ideas of handling sales of factory supplies upon a basis 
of good fellowship cultivated by the city salesmen. Mr. 
Martin. on the other hand, thought that Hartman, Junior, 
was too arbitrary in his methods, and made much of the 
stories of disappointed salesmen who occasionally stopped 
in the city store on the way out to tell of their chilly 
reception. Hartman, Junior, believed that other buyers 
liked to be approached as he did, and that the best basis 
for business was industrious solicitation and plain facts. 
He was therefore heartily in sympathy with any plan 
which could be devised which would enable him to check 
up the city salesmen’s work and arrive definitely at the 
results attained. 

(To be continued.) 


ooo - 


Salem Iron @ Steel Company, Inc. 


HE SALEM IRON & STEEL COMPANY, INC., late- 
T ly organized, has taken over the stock of the Salem 
Nail Company, and will continue the business at 279 
Pearl street, New York, the old location. C. A. Miller 
of Miller & Brewer, 88 Maiden lane, is president of the 
company, and Frederick Connell, for the last 11 years 
connected with the sales department of the American 
Steel & Wire Company and its predecessors, is secretary 
and treasurer. The company will carry in stock Wire 
and Cut Nails, Railroad and Boat Spikes, Cement Coated 
Nails, Tacks, Staples, Bar Iron and kindred products, 
and will make a specialty of galvanized and tinned ma- 
terials. The company will also give attention to iron 
and steel products for export. 

ich Milameeinctans 

The Hardware business of Meecham & Fuller, Fen- 
ville, Mich., has been purchased by Henry Lamb, who will 
also handle a line of Gas Engines, Implements and Bug- 


gies, 
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LETTERS FROM THE TRADE. 


Our readers ure invited to discuss in these columns 
questions of trade interest connected with the manufac- 
ture or sale of Hardware. We shall be pleased to have a 
free expression of opinion on subjects deserving the at- 
tention of Hardware merchants and manufacturers. 


Patent Infringement Suits. 


From a Kansas Manufacturer: We note in a recent 
issue of The Iron Age correspondence signed “ Ohio” 
regarding patent infringment suits, and as we have had 
a little experience along this line we give you the benefit 
of same. 

There are two different manufacturers sending out 
warnings to our customers, advising them that they are 
liable for damages on account of. handling some articles 
of our manufacture which these parties claim infringe 
on patents held by them. We are sending out a letter to 
all our customers regarding the matter, inclosing a re- 
print of decision by Justice Allen, as follows: 


An Infringement Decision. 


Concerning the right of the owner of a patent to sue 
the purchasers of the goods claimed to have been patented, 
our courts invariably hold that the suit should be filed 
against the manufacturer of the alleged patented goods, and 
that the purchasers should be protected, and if several suits 
are filed against the purchasers, the courts will enjoin their 
prosecution and compel prosecution against the manufac- 
turer. 

The case of Ide vs. Ball Engine Company, 31 Federal, 
901, was one where the Ball Engine Company claimed that 
Ide was infringing upon its patent, and brought suit against 
several of the purchasers from Ide for damages,—an injunc- 
tion was issued, enjoining such prosecution. In the decision 
Justice Allen says: 

“Public policy would seem to favor the rule that 
litigation for the purpose of ascertaining and sustain- 


ing the validity of the patent, should be between the 
patentee and the alleged infringing manufacturers.” 


And in that case the Ball Engine Company was enjoined 
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from suing the various purchasers of the goods manufac- 
tured, on that point the Court saying: 

“To the extent of restraining complainant from pro- 
secuting suits against the purchasers or users of the 
Ball Engine Company patent, until the pending litiga- 
tion involving the litigation of the several patents 
terminates, an injunction will be granted.” 


You will note from this decision that an infringing 
manufacturer should be looked to for damages before 
suit is brought against the purchasers, 

His Wife’s Purchase and the Moral. 

To the Editor: Touching on the value of attractive 
and complete displays of goods in Hardware stores so as 
to remind customers of goods other than those for the 
purchase of which they visit the store, the following in- 
cident may be of some interest: 

The other day among my wife’s purchases I observed 
a Nail Hammer, which she had bought in one of the 5 
and 10 cent stores of our city. Naturally my curiosity 
was aroused to know why on such an article she had not 
come to my store where goods are retailed as well as 
wholesaled. 

“Why,” she said, “I never saw a Hammer of that 
kind in your place. Your Hammers are of the grade sold to 
carpenters and mechanics at a very much higher price, 
and the cheaper one answers my purpose just as well.” 

When I had recovered my equanimity I told her that 
the Hammer she had thus purchased was originally ob- 
tained from my stock by the 5 and 10 cent store people. 
The revelation was almost as disturbing to her as the 
news of her investment had been to me. 

This incident affords an additional object lesson that 
goods well sampled and conveniently and attractively dis- 
played and arranged create a desire on the part of the 
beholder to buy, and influence business that might other- 
wise be lost. Doubtless many unnecessary purchases are 
made as a result of such displays, but that is the buyer’s 
concern, not the seller’s. ATLANTIC COAST. 


THE CONVENTIONS AT MEMPHIS. 


American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association—National Hardware Association. 


HE annual conventions of the American Hardware 
7 Manufacturers’ Association and the National Hard- 
ware Association, held last week at Memphis, Tenn., con- 
stituted a notable occasion and one well worthy of the 
two great organizations. The attendance was gratifying, 
both associations being largely represented and all sec- 
tions of the country covered. Very marked was the hos- 
pitality of this fine Southern city, and this contributed 
much to the success of the gathering. The Gayoso and 
Peabody hotels were the headquarters of the associa- 
tions, the jobbers largely occupying the former and the 
manufacturers the latter, the business sessions of both 


conventions being held in the Gayeso. 


Attendance, 

It is a noteworthy fact evidencing emphatically the 
importance of the conventions in the estimation of the 
trade that the attendance in both associations seemed 
to be fully up to the average of former years. This was 
especially remarked because the convention was held so 
far from the manufacturing and financial centers of the 
East and a little off the beaten tracks of travel. It may 
be that the number of Eastern jobbers present was slight- 
ly reduced on this account, but it would seem that East- 
ern manufacturers were glad of the opportunity to visit 
territory not fully known and customers seldom if ever 
before met upon their home ground. The attendance of 
Central, Western and Northwestern jobbers was quite as 
good as usual, while in the case of Southern and South- 
western jobbers it was of course particularly large. 
Many ladies were present from all parts of the country 
enjoying to the full the numerous social features of the 
programme and the graceful, whole-hearted hospitality 
of their charming hostesses. , 

Accommodations. 

There is no doubt that the many who were visiting 

Memphis for the first time were much im] ressed with 


the qualifications which it presented as a convention 
city and the excellent accommodations afforded. The 
Gayoso Hotel, which was made the headquarters and 
meeting place for both conventions, and the Peabody, 
where most of the manufacturers were lodged, are 
spacious, modern houses, affording all the comforts re- 
quired by the most luxurious traveler. The management 
of the two houses did everything in their power to pro- 
mote the convenience of their guests, and much apprecia- 
tion was expressed for their hospitable attentions. 


The Opening Session. 


The usual opening session of the National Hardware 
Association participated in by the manufacturers and 
other guests was held on Wednesday morning, and was 
well attended. President W. S. Wright called the gath- 
ering to order with a few remarks in his most happy vein, 
after which “ America’? was sung, and Rev. J. R. Win- 
chester of Memphis offered prayer. President Wright 
then introduced J. H. Malone, Mayor of Memphis, whose 
eloquent address of welcome was greatly enjoyed. The 
annual address of the president and secretary were then 
delivered, after which came a general discussion of 


The Business Outlook. 


It will be remembered that in the period of financial 
crisis, during which the convention met at Atlantic City 
a year ago a discussion of the outlook was perhaps a 
feature of the occasion. The tone was one of reassur- 
ance, neither manufacturers nor jobbers showing any 
disposition to be stampeded by the dangers threatening 
them. Nevertheless it was a period of anxiety, the justi- 
fication for which has been seen only too clearly in sub- 
sequent events. This year the belief was unanimously 
expressed that the outlook is marked by clearer skies 
and a bright sun of promise. Chastened perhaps by the 


recollection of some errors of a year ago, many were 
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inclined to be conservative in their expressions, but an 
unmistakable atmosphere of confidence and hopefulness 
prevailed. 

Among those who gave their fellow Hardwaremen 
the benefit of their ideas were D. H. Goodell, Goodell Com- 
pany, Antrim, N. H.; Robert Garland, Garland Nut & 
Rivet Company, Pittsburgh; J. D. Moore, Moore & Hand- 
ley Hardware Company, Birmingham, Ala.; C. D. Clark, 
Clark, Quien & Morse, Peoria, Ill.; A. L. Scott, Pacific 
Hardware & Steel Company, San Francisco; W. T. 
Johnson, American Axe & Tool Company, Glassport, 
Pa.; R. A. Kirk, Farwell, Ozmun, Kirk & Co., St. Paul, 
Minn.; Dr. J. Hutchinson Hall, William Schollhorn Com- 
pany, New Haven, Conn., and R. R. Williams, Hardware 
editor of The Jron Age. 

Perhaps the most important point brought out by 
the discussion was the fact that the jobbers do not favor 
a material advance in Hardware prices in general at 
the present time, believing that such a movement is not 
warranted by conditions and would tend to retard 
progress, if not check it altogether. Many of the manu- 





facturers present stated that they were fully in sym- 
pathy with the jobbers’ attitude and expressed some sur- 
prise that they were understood to contemplate such 
action. Prices, it was declared, have in the main been 
well maintained in spite of adverse conditions, and 
therefore an advance at the first sign of improving 
business would certainly be regarded with suspicion. 
The meeting closed with the introductions of several 
old friends who were present as representatives of other 
associations, including William Starke, president of the 
Canadian Wholesale Hardware Association; J. Hardy, 
secretary of that association; President A. T. Stebbins 
of the National Retril Hardware Association, and others. 


American Exporters’ and Importers’ Association. 


Recognizing the need of increased intelligence in the 
handling of export trade and the value of co-operation 
among manufacturers and merchants in handling this 
business, the following resolution was adopted by the 
manufacturers : 


Whereas, The export trade in articles of Hardware has grown 
to be of large proportions and is an important factor with many 
of our members; and 

Whereas, The exporters’ association of New York City, a 
body composed of the principal exporters located there, has sig- 
nified through its officers a willingness to co-operate with this 
association with a view to extending the sale of American Hard- 
ware in foreign countries, and has expressed a desire to render 
all possibjle assistance to any of our membership who may be 
interested ; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the American Hardware Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, in convention assembled, gladly extends to the export- 
ers’ association the right hand of fellowship, and hereby ex- 
presses the wish to co-operate with their association insofar 
as the diversified make-up of our membership make it possible 
to do so. 


Local Jobbing Associations. 


An unusual amount of attention was devoted to the 
matter of local jobbing associations. Reports from sev- 
eral sections indicated the existence of such associations 
in effective operation and tended to show that they were 
regarded as most beneficial to the jobbing trade in those 
districts. Jobbers from some localities not organized 
showed a decided interest in the methods employed by 
their brother jobbers, and it is not unlikely that as a 
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result one or two new loca! jobbing associations will be 
organized. 
Sherman Anti-Trust Law. 


No organized action was taken on the Sherman anti- 
trust law, although it was frequently a subject of infor- 
mal discussion. It is now generally recognized that 
this statute should be modified or repeated at the next 
session of Congress, as it is too drastic and sweeping in 
its operation and scope and pernicious in its effect. 


Protection of Patent Rights. 


President Asbury in his annual address called atten- 
tion to the fact that whereas the United States issues 
patents affording protection to foreign inventors without 
stipulation that the goods must be made in this country, 
the principal European countries have laws governing pat- 
ents issued to American inventors which require the work- 
ing of such patents in the countries granting them. This 
obviously decreases the commercial value of patents is- 
sued to American inventors and entails upon American 
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manufacturers owning such patents great hardship and 
expense. The subject was referred to the Committee on 
Resolutions, and the following resolutions reported by 
them were adopted : 


Whereas, United States patents issued to foreign inventors 
give protection to the inventors thereof for 17 years, without a 
tax of any character or any provision for working said patents 
in this country, thus giving the foreign owners unlimited time 
to dispose of such patents without having their value decreased 
by compulsory working or the payment of any. fees or taxes; 
and 

Whereas, The principal European countries, especially Great 
Britain, France and Germany, have now in effect laws govern- 
ing patents issued to American inventors which require the 
working of such patents by said American owners in the coun- 
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tries granting same, which entails a hardship and great expense, 
thus decreasing the commercial value of patents issued to Ameri- 
can inventors; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Hardware Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, which has enrolled in its membership a majority of the 
large Hardware manufacturing interests in the United States, 
requests that the proper authorities at Washington give consid- 
eration to this important subject, so that our interests will be 
given adequate protection ; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution as adopted be for- 
warded through the s°cretary-treasurer of our association to all 
members, asking that they in their turn take the matter up 
through their various representatives in Congress, so that 
prompt action may be had. 


Cost Keeping. 

In President Asbury’s annual address of a year ago 
the need of adequate cost keeping systems in manufactur- 
ing plants was brought up and it was promised that steps 
would be taken by the manufacturers’ association to in- 
vestigate this matter and place at the disposal of the 


E. M. KEMP. C. A. EARL. 
members the information secured. It was brought out 
that the subject was a matter for association action since 
a clear knowledge of costs on the part of every manu- 
facturer would make for a stable market and prevent a 
reduction of prices through competition to a ruinous 
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basis. As will be noted from President Asbury’s annual 
address, given in another column, a good deal has been 
accomplished during the year along this line, one result 
being an address delivered before the association by B. A. 


J. D. MOORE. H. C. ATKINS. 
Franklin, Miller & Franklin Company, Boston, on the 
subject of cost keeping systems. The address was an 
able exposition of the subject profusely illustrated by 
diagrams and aroused much interest on the part of those 
who heard it. 

Cash Discount. 

Considerable progress has been made during the past 
year in establishing 2 per cent., 10 days, as the general 
terms of cash discount. A year ago there was a move- 
ment among the manufacturers to reduce the discount to 
1 per cent., but owing to the importunity of the jobbers, 
and also perhaps to the untoward business conditions, 
some of those who attempted to establish this rate, were 
unable to maintain it. The contention of the manufac- 
turers has all along been that whatever the amount of 
discount the 10-day term should be strictly respected by 
the jobbers in making remittances, and the promise of a 
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closer adherence to this rule doubtless had much influ- 
ence in inducing the manufacturers to maintain the old 
rate instead of making it 1 per cent. 


The National Retail Hardware Association. 

As has been the case for a number of years, the 
National Retail Hardware Association was represented 
by an able and dignified delegation, including its presi- 
dent, A. T. Stebbins, Rochester, Minn.; Secretary M. L. 
Corey, Argos, Ind.; W. P. Bogardus, Mt. Vernon, Ohio; 
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S. R. Miles, Mason City, Iowa; E. M. Bush, Evansville, 
Ind., and A. H. Abbe, New Britain, Conn.—all gentlemen 
high in the councils of their State and national organiza- 
tions. Beside the thoughtful address delivered by Presi- 
dent Stebbins before the Manufacturers’ Association, and 
given in another column, the retailers were heard from 
at the joint opening session, and also at executive meet- 
ings of both the jobbers and the manufacturers. The in- 
telligence, moderation and clear sightedness of their sug- 
gestions and views were a subject of favorable com- 
ment, although both manufacturers and jobbers have 
learned to expect nothing less. 


Syndicate Buying. 


One of the prominent subjects before the jobbers was 
syndicate buying. It will be remembered that for sev- 
eral years the National Hardware Association through its 
secretary has exercised a supervision of the lists of houses 
represented by the New York Syndicate Buyers, so that 
only jobbing houses deemed of suitable size might be 
given the advantage of this representation. The prin- 
cipal syndicate buyers have pretty loyally submitted to 
this supervision and have been in the habit of submitting 
their lists for approval, refusing from time to time to 
serve such houses as were not regarded by Mr. Fernley 
as entitled to the advantages of this method of keeping 
in touch with the market and in purchasing goods. 

One of these firms of syndicate buyers, W. B. Fox & 
Brother, an old and generally considered conservative 
house in this field, has, however, recently refused to be 
subject to individual control in this matter, while ex- 
pressing their willingness to act in harmony with the 
desires of the association and in accordance with the 
spirit of the understanding originally had in regard to 
syndicate buying. In the present condition of things this 
house is accordingly carrying on the business without 
the approval of the National Hardware Association, such 
approval being impliedly, at least, given to the other 
syndicate buyers. They, however, state that they are not 
in any case representing merely retail houses or smaller 
houses than the other syndicate buyers are permitted to 
have on their lists. In view of the fact that there are in 
this country hundreds of smaller jobbers who under 
present conditions are denied the opportunities afforded 
by syndicate buying, it is generally recognized that an in- 
teresting question is brought before the trade, who will 
await further developments with interest. 


Parcel Post Legislation. 

Considerable attention was paid by both associations 
to the Parcel Post question, which has been a prom- 
inent topic at several recent conventions. The question 
is still recognized as a live one, demanding all possible 
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activity and alertness on the part of those who oppose 
legislation favorable to Parcel Post, which is certain to 
be offered at the coming session of Congress. The posi- 
tion of these two associations is well known, and their 
labors and influence have had much to do with defeating 
such legislation in the past. In view of the suggestion 
that President Roosevelt might incorporate some expres- 
sion favorable to Parcel Post in his forthcoming message, 
telegrams were sent to him by both associations urging 
him to use his influence against the adoption of such 
measures. The telegram of the Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, which was signed by Robert Garland, its president, 
was as follows: 


The American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association in con- 
vention assembled, unanimously passed a resolution disapproving 
any legislation looking toward the adoption of a parcel post 
measure; this in the interest of a large number of citizens 
throughout the country. We earnestly solicit your influence. 


Following is the text of the jobbers’ telegram: 


In the interest of a large proportion of the citizens of this 
country we urgently request you to use your influence against 
the adoption of any parcel post measure. 


The following resolutions relative to the parcel post 
question were adopted by the National Hardware Asso- 


ciation : a 


Whereas, The Postmaster-General has become an active, 
ardent advocate of a parcel post, going to the extent of request- 
ing the postmasters of the country to address our public school 
children on the subject ; and 

Whereas, We, after having given much consideration to the 
results of the operation in this country of such a system ; and, 

Whereas, We have come to the conclusion that it is no part 
of the function of the United States Government to enter into 
the merchandise carrying business; and, 

Whereas, We believe that the present large deficit of the 
postal department would be enormously increased if any char- 
acter of parcel post was put into operation ; 

Resolved, That we urgently request our Senators and Repre- 
sentatives to vote against any measure looking to the establish- 
ment of such a system, and that we urge the members of the 
association to do their utmost to prevent the passage of a meas- 
ure which would to such an extent revolutionize business and 
cause the financial ruin of hundreds of thousands of small mer- 
chants throughout the rural communities, thus causing serious 
loss and great inconvenience to the farming communities; 

Resolved further, That inasmuch as the Government is 
charging almost three times the amount of cost for carrying such 
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mail, we urge in the interest of the entire population without 
regard to any class distinction the adoption of a one cent let- 
ter rate. 


Officers of the American Hardware Manufacturers’ 
Association. 


The election of officers for the ensuing year resulted as 
follows: 


PRESIDENT, Robert Garland, Garland Nut & Rivet Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS: C. A. Earl, Corbin Screw Corporation, 
New Britain, Conn.; E. M. Kemp, Wabash Screen Door Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill.; H. C. Atkins, E. C. Atkins & Co., Inc., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

SECRETARY-TREASURER, F. D. Mitchell, New York. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: G. H. Jantz, American Wringer 
Company, New York; George T. Bailey, Oliver Iron & Steel Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa.; W. H. Bennett, Lawson Mfg. Company, 
Chicago, Ill.; W. C. Kelly, Kelly Axe Mfg. Company, Charleston, 
W. Va.; Frederick S. Merrick, Standard Horse Nail Company, 
New Brighton, Pa.; R. N. Peck, Stanley Rule & Level Company, 
New Britain, Conn.; Fayette R. Plumb, Fayette R. Plumb, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; T. H. Taylor, American Steel & Wire Com- 
pany, New York. 
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C. W. Asbury retires from the presidency after two 
terms of service. His administration has been marked by 
unusual dignity, justice and effective concentrated ef- 
fort under which the association has made notable prog- 
ress. Although alert and decided in acting in the inter- 
est of his association, Mr. Asbury has shown marked 
fairness and consideration in his relations with the job- 
bing trade, while the retailers have found in him a 
friend, able and willing, to take their point of view and 
imbued with the earnest desire to promote their inter- 
ests. 

Robert Garland, president-elect of the Manufacturers’ 
Association, bas been identified with the organization 
since its inception, being indeed chairman of the organiza- 
tion meeting held at Cleveland eight years ago. For two 
years he was chairman of the Executive Committee, and 
has recently held the office of vice-president. He has 
been in the iron and steel business in Pittsburgh 30 
years, and is a member of the Chamber of Commerce of 
that city, and several prominent local clubs; also of the 
Engineers’ Club of New York. In addition to the presi- 
dency of the Garland Nut & Rivet Company he holds the 
vice-presidency of the Standard Chain Company, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Officers of the National Hardware Association. 

The following officers for the ensuing year were 
chosen : 


PRESIDENT, Robert M. Dudley, Gray & Dudley Hardware Com- 
pany, Nashville, Tenn. 
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long been appreciated by his colleagues in the associa- 
tion. 


Tariff Revision. 


Many of the manufacturers are vitally interested in 
the imminent revision of the tariff, and thoughtful refer- 
ence to the subject will be found in the address of Presi- 
dent Asbury. Whether it is believed that revision can- 
not be avoided or that it is indeed to be desired from an 
economic standpoint, both of which views are held by 
persons of unquestioned wisdom, it is obviously desirable 
that the schedules should be approached with intelli- 
gence, and that due attention should be given to the 
views of American producers, and the expert testimony 
which can only be obtained from them. The conditions 
under which manufacturers are producing the great va- 
riety of goods they make are so diverse that it is ob- 
viously impossible for the association to look after the 
interests of the various manufacturers, on whom rests 
the responsibility of making such representation to the 
Ways and Means Committee as may be called for. 


Mail Order Competition. 


The subject of catalogue house competition came in 
for some attention in view of the argument advanced by 
the representatives of the retail trade. They took the 
position that if, as is generally acknowledged, there are 
three recognized classes in the trade—manufacturer, job- 
ber and retailer—the only class to which the catalogue 
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Prominent Members of the Entertainment Committee. 


First VICE-PRESIDENT, Brace Hayden, Dunham, Carrigan & 
Hayden Company, San Francisco, Cal. 

SEcoND VICE-PRESIDENT, J. D. Moore, 
Hardware Company, Birmingham, Ala. 

SECRETARY-TREASURER, T. James Fernley, Philadelphia, Pa. 

EXeEcuTIVE COMMITTRE: H. L. Doten, Austin & Doten, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; W. D. Taylor, George Worthington Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. For the unexpired term of Mr. Dudley, C. A. Knapp, 
Knapp & Spencer Company, Sioux City, Iowa. For the unex- 
pired term of J. D. Moore, Major T. G, Walther, Hackett-Wal- 
ther-Gates Hardware Company, St. Paul, Minn. 


With the retirement of W. S. Wright from the chair, 
which he has occupied for the unusual period of three 
years, the National Hardware Association loses an exec- 
utive and presiding officer of rare personal qualities 
from whose ability, tact and unselfish exertions it has 
profited to a remarkable degree. He lays down the 
gavel enjoying the personal friendship of probably as 
large & number of jobbers, manufacturers and retailers 
as any man in the country. His successor, R. M. Dudley 
of the Gray & Dudley Hardware Company, Nashville, 
Tem., is a man of large calibre and universal popularity, 
under whose direction the association is sure to progress 
and prosper. His election was not only a well deserved 
persona! honor, but a graceful compliment to the South, 
and especially to Tennesseeans, to whom the association 
is so much indebted for the success of its convention. 
The office of first vice-president, made vacant by the death 
of the lamented John C. Koch, was filled by Brace Hay- 
den ot the Dunham, Carrigan & Hayden Company, San 
Francisco, a man whom the association delights to 
honor. J. D. Moore, Moore and Handley Hardware Com- 
pany, Birmingham, Ala., a member of the Bxecutive 
Committee, was elected second vice-president. Mr. Moore 
is a man whose wisdom and farsighted judgment have 
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house can possibly belong is that of retailer. As such 
they argued the catalogue house is not entitled to receive 
better prices than other retailers and to quote them such 
prices is distinctly unfair in that it favors one group of 
retailers at the expense of another. 


Manufacturers’ Convention Committees. 


The following manufacturers’ committees served dur- 
ing the convention : 


ENTERTAINMENT: N. A. Gladding, Indianapolis, Ind.; Irby 
Bennett, Memphis, Tenn.; E. M. Kemp, Chicago; Geo. D. Kirk- 
ham, Memphis, Tenn.; H. B. Lupton, Pittsburgh, Pa.; C. H. 
Windt, Memphis, Tenn.; Joseph M. Hottel, Philadelphia, Pa. 

RECEPTION: George T. Bailey, Pittsburgh; W. H. Bennett, 
Chicago; Arthur B. Birge, St. Louis; A. W. Bowman, Hartford, 
Conn.; Harry C. Disston, Philadelphia; Frank G. Drew, Phila- 
delphia; Roland Gerry, Pittsburgh; George H. Harper, Balti- 
more, Md.; Walter P. Hudson, New York; R. B. Jones, Clyde, 
Ohio; Geo. T. Price, Charleston, W. Va.; G. K. Simonds, Fitch- 
burg, Mass.; G. R. Stafford, Atlanta, Ga.; Jas. N. Stanley, New 
Britain, Conn.; Daniel K. Stucki, Buffalo, N. Y.; J. J. Teeple, 
Philadelphia. 

Press: W. W. Birge, Philadelphia; E. BE. Kelley, Little 
Valley, N. Y.; G. V. Willson, Pittsburgh. 

NOMINATIONS : Geo. V. Willson, Pittsburgh; B. A. Hawley, 
New Britain, Conn.; H. W. Caldwell, Cleveland, Ohio; I. H. 
Page, Chicopee Falls, Mass.; D. A. Merriman, Chicago; Fred- 
erick A. Searle, New Britain, Conn.; S. G. Gilfillan, Ironton, 
Ohio; Walter W. Birge, Philadelphia; Geo. E. Holton, Cata- 
sauqua, Pa. 

CREDENTIALS: F. Herbert Smith, Providence, R. I.; George 
H. Harper, Baltimore, Md.; R. B. Jones, Clyde, Ohio; J. H. 
Towne, New York; J. H. Van Newkirk, New Britain, Conn. 

F. Herbert Smith, Nicholson File Company, Providence, 
R. I., acted as sergeant-at-arms. 

RESOLUTIONS: C. A. Earl, New Britain, Conn.; H. B. Lup- 
ton, Pittsburgh; J. C. Birge, St. Louis, Mo.: D. H. Goodell, An- 
trim, N. H.; William H. Pratt, Greenfield, Mass.;: C. B. Lee, 
Norwich, Conn.; E. M. Kemp, Chicago. 
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jobbers’ Convention Committees. 

The jobbers’ convention committees were as follows: 

ENTERTAINMENT: T. James Fernley, Philadelphia; H. R. 
Miller, Memphis, Tenn.; Frederick Orgill, Memphis, Tenn. ; 
Hobart Weed, Buffalo, N. Y.; John R. Griffith, Philadelphia ; 
Robert Biddle, 2d, Philadelphia; S. Spencer Scott, Philadelphia. 

Press: J. R. Nutting, Davenport, Iowa; Geo. W. Herrick, 
Boston, Mass.; J. B. Silliman, Atchison, Kan.; C. B. Lockwood, 
Cleveland, Ohio; O. B. Barker, Lynchburg, Va.; H. L. Thomp- 
son, Toledo, Ohio; James J, Mandlebaum, Little Rock, Ark. 

ResoLutions: J. R. Loder, New York; W. Chamberlain, 
Portland, Maine. 

NOMINATIONS: W. W. Supplee, Philadelphia; A. L. Scott, 
San Francisco; T. G. Walther, St. Paul; George T. McIntosh, 
Cleveland; H. G. Lipscomb, Nashville; A. H. Decatur, Boston. 

Address of J. A. Emery. 

An eloquent address on the subject, “ Class Legislation 
and Business,’ was delivered at an open session of the 
manufacturers by J. A. Emery, Washington, D. C., coun- 
sel for the National Association of Manufacturers. He 
referred mainly to labor problems, and particularly to 
attempted legislation by which labor unions are protected 
in actions not legal for corporations or individuals. 
The address was lisiened to with close attention and 
much enjoyment, and Mr. Emery was tendered a unani- 
mous vote of thanks. 


The Old Guard Southern Salesmen. 

Many of the prominent Southern salesmen were in 
attendance on the conventions, and held a meeting at 
which they completed their organization under the title 
of the Old Guard Southern Hardware Salesmen’s Asso- 
ciation, adopting a constitution and taking steps for the 
active carrying on of the association work. 

In Memoriam. 

Two prominent members of the Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation have died since the last convention, Samuel 
Disston, Henry Disston & Sons, Philadelphia, and Edwin 
B. Pike, Pike Mfg. Company, Pike, N. H. Both were men 
of unusual prominence, were loyal members of the asso- 
ciation and were beloved by countless friends in the trade. 
In recognition of their loss, the Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion adopted the following expressions of sentiment: 


Whereas, Since our last annual meeting it has pleased our 
Heavenly Father to remove from the scenes of his earthly 
labors Samuel Disston, one of our strongest and best known 
members ; be it 

Resolved, That in the death of Mr. Disston the manufactur 
ing and commercial interests of the country, as well as his city, 
have suffered a great loss. Mr. Disston was universally recog- 
nized by the manufacturing and mercantile community as a 
man of unimpeacbable integrity and honesty and rare ability, 
with a thorough knowledge of every detail of the successful 
industry over which for many years, and until the close of his 
life, he had such complete control. Desiring to leave some 
affectionate tribute to his memory, be it further 

Resolved, That these resolutions be spread on the records of 
this asseciation and a copy forwarded to Mrs. Disston. 





E. B. Pike, president of the Pike Mfg. Company of Pike, 
N. H., died suddenly August 24, 1908. Mr. Pike was a great 
business man. He increased his business fully fivefold in ten 
years. He was a man of the highest moral character. His 
Christian life had a tremendous influence upon his friends every- 
where, and especially in his own village and State. Surely a 
great man has fallen, and we deeply mourn his loss. The Amer- 
ican Hardware Manufacturers’ Association wishes to extend its 
sympathy to Mrs. Pike and all other members of his family in 
their days of sorrow, and ask that this sentiment be recorded 
on our books and copy sent to Mrs. Pike. 


Death has also removed two members from the Na- 
tional Hardware Association within the year: John C. 
Koch, John Pritzlaff Hardware Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis., and H. W. Cortes, Bering & Cortes Hardware 
Company, Houston, Texas. Appropriate recognition of 
their death will be found in the annual address of Presi- 
dent Wright, given elsewhere. 


Manufacturers Selling Retailers. 

The matter of manufacturers selling direct to retailers 
was agitated at some length in the executive sessions of 
the jobbers, many of whom expressed the believe that 
they had a grievance on this score. There was a pretty 
frank discussion as to what attitude the jobbers individ- 
ually and collectively should assume toward manufac- 
turers who persisted in this practice. Several expressed 
the conviction that they were strong enough in their na- 
tional and local associations to dictate to the manufac- 
turers, and at least prevent an increase in activity along 


this line. When the matter was brought to their atten- 
tion, the retailers present expressed the belief that when 
the retailers go direct to the manufacturer it is the job- 
ber’s fault, and that they will continue to patronize the 
jobber as long as he carries the goods the retailers want 
and gives them right prices and satisfactory service. 


Atlantic City Next Year. 


There was no little interest in the discussion of the 
next place of meeting, several places being prominently 
mentioned. Active work was done by the Chicago con- 
tingent, who distributed badges inscribed, “ Chicago, 
1909.” Columbus was also mentioned, and booklets 
were distributed setting forth the advantages of that 
manufacturing center as a convention point. Invitations 
were also received from several other cities. Considera- 
ble sentiment developed in favor of New York, but the 
preference of the jobbers was very decided in favor of 
going back to Atlantic City, its ample hotel accommoda- 
tions, bringing the two associations under one roof, 
being one of the strong points urged in its favor. An- 
other well recognized advantage is the fact that it is 
near the metropolis, which most prominent Hardware- 
men have occasion to visit several times during the year. 

Committees to confer on the subject were appointed 
by both associations, the manufacturers’ representatives 
being J. C. Birge, H. B. Lupton and N. A. Gladding, and 
the jobbers’ Brace Hayden, R. M. Dudley and Secretary 
Fernley. At a meeting of this joint committee it was 
decided that Atlantic City was the most favorable place 
for holding the conventions next year, provided satis- 
factory arrangements could be made for hotel accommo- 
dations where both associations could be equally well 
served. It was further decided that a permanent com- 
mittee consisting of the president, secretary and one 
other member of each association should hereafter as- 
sume the authority to make final arrangements. In 
case the committee was unable to make satisfactory ar- 
rangements at Atlantic City, it was vested with full 
power to make other provisions as to time and place. 


Local Entertainers. 


Among the many to whom the associations were in- 
debted for their entertainment, special mention should be 
made of the able leaders upon whom devolved the bulk 
of the labor and responsibility. Unstinted praise was 
due and was universally accorded to H. R. Miller of the 
General Committee of Arrangements, W. G. Thomas, 
chairman of the Local Entertainment Committee; G. D. 
Kirkham, whose tireless efforts had much to do with the 
success of the various functions, and Irby Bennett, Mem- 
phis, to whom more than any one else may be attributed 
the credit for the notable banquet. N. A. Gladding, the 
efficient chairman of the Manufacturers’ Convention Com- 
mittee, was ably supported by his assistants and faithful 
work was also done by the Association Reception Com- 
mittee headed by G. T. Bailey. Among the Memphis 
ladies who contributed to the entertainment of the vis- 
itors were Mrs. Earl Harris, Mrs. F. Orgill, Mrs. J. Or- 
gill, Mrs. H. R. Miller, Mrs. W. E. Barnes, Mrs. J. W. 
Gladding and Mrs. B. M. Gladding. Following is the 
complete list of the local committees: 


RECEPTION COMMITTEE: Fred Orgill, Jos. Orgill, H. R. 
Miller, J. W. Gladding, Earl A. Harris, D. C. Fenness, R. A. 
Reed, Hugh Wynne, H. Wetter, J. A. Riechman. 

ENTERTAINMENT COMMITTEE: W. G. Thomas, Geo. D. Kirk- 
ham, W. R. Peete, H. L. Taylor, C. H. Windt, B. G. Lee, B. M. 
Gladding, Wm. Orgill, N. Benedict, W. F. Stephenson, W. BE. 
Barnes. 


Entertainment. 


From the ladies’ point of view and indeed from that of 
many of the gentlemen, whose convention duties left am- 
ple time for social enjoyment, a city like Memphis pre- 
sents much greater attractions than a resort which can 
hardly be taken as representative of any particular sec- 
tion of the country. At Memphis every local Hardware- 
man and indeed the trade for a radius of 200 miles around 
felt a personal pride and responsibility in the entertain- 
ment of the visitors from other sections of the country. 
The city abounds, moreover, in local color, the value of 
which was appreciated and made the most of by the lead- 
ing entertainers in arranging novel pleasures for their 
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guests. For the ladies there was something arranged by 
every day and evening during their stay. Wednesday 
afternoon they were given an automobile ride through the 
city and its environs. Thursday a delightful card party 
and luncheon were arranged at the Memphis Country 
Club by G. T. Bailey and the local committee, which was 
referred to by all who participated as one of the best 
managed and most enjoyable affairs of the kind which 
they ever attended. The party proceeded to the beautiful 
grounds of the club in special cars, and play was im- 
mediately begun under the direction of W. H. Bennett, 
assisted by an able corps of aides from among the gen- 
tlemen. The cards were given by E. C. Atkins & Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. There were nearly 200 players, and 
through the liberality of the manufacturers who donated 
prizes every one was able to take away some souvenir of 
the occasion. Many of the prizes were of much value, 
representing the finest product of houses manufacturing 
Silver Ware, Fancy Metal Ware, &c. After the game an 
elaborate luncheon was served. The prizes were contrib- 
uted by the following houses: 
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E. C. Atkins & Co. 

American Screw Co. 

American Wringer Co. 

American Iron & Steel Mfg. Co. 

American Steel & Wire Co. 

American Can Co. 

Ames Shovel & Tool Co. 

American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 

Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. 

Baeder-Adamson Co. 

Belfont Iron Works Co. 

Bullard Automatic Wrench Co. 

Bryden Horseshoe Co. 

Geo. H. Bishop & Co. 

P. & F. Corbin. 

Clinton Wire Cloth Co. 

Corbin Cabinet Lock Co. 

Daisy Mfg. Co. 

Henry Disston & Sons. 

E. I. Du Pont de Nemours 
Powder Co. 

Eagle Lock Co. 

Frictionless Metal Co. 

Garland Nut & Rivet Co. 

Goodell-Pratt Co. 

Heller Bros. Co. 

Cc. T. Ham Mfg. Co. 

Hunter Arms Co. 

Iron City Tool Works. 

Keasbey & Mattison Co. 

Keuffel & Esser Co. 

Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Co. 

Lake Erie Iron Co. 

Lovell Mfg. Co. 

Landers, Frary & Clark. 

McCaffrey File Co. 

McKinney Mfg. Co. 

James H. Mann. 

Millers Falls Co. 

Meriden Cutlery Co. 

Mack & Co. 

Chas. Morrill. 

National Cutlery Co. 

National Enameling & Stamp- 
ing Co. 

North Bros. Mfg. Co. 

New York Leather Belting Co. 

Owensboro Shovel & Tool Co. 


Oneida Community. 

Pike Mfg. Co. 

Pullman Mfg. Co. 
Richmond Cedar Works. 
Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co. 
Rome Mfg. Co. 

Simonds Mfg. Co. 

Schatt & Morgan Cutlery Co. 
Standard Chain Co. 
Standard Horseshoe Co. 
Tubular Rivet & Stud Co. 
c. Cc. & E. P. Townsend Co. 
Stanley Works. 

L. & I. J. White Co. 
Enterprise Mfg. Co. 

Clyde Cutlery Co. 

H. D. Smith & Co. 
Lamson & Sessions Co. 
Stanley Rule & Level Co. 
Caldwell Mfg. Co. 

Corbin Screw Corporation. 
Markham Air Rifle Co. 
American Axe & Tool Co. 
Dana Mfg. Co. 

Lufkin Rule Co. 

Avery Stamping Co. 
Philadelphia Lawn Mower Co. 
Wyoming Shovel Works. 
Atha Tool Co. 

American Pulley Co. 

Wood Shovel & Tool Co. 
Charles Parker Co. 

Union Fork & Hoe Co. 
United States Stamping Co. 
United States Horseshoe Co. 
Challenge Cutlery Co. 
Wabash Screen Door Co. 
Evansville Tool Works. 
Payton Mfg. Co. 

Carnegie Steel Co. 
Reading Hardware Co. 

J. C. Pearson Co. 
Steinfeldt Brothers. 
Supplee Hardware Co. 

S. R. Droescher. 

American Fork & Hoe Co. 
Consolidated Fruit Jar Co. 
St. Louis Shovel Co. 


Reception. 


Thursday evening a formal reception followed by a 


ball was tendered by the manufacturers. 


It was a most 


brilliant affair, excellently handled in every particular. 
and was thoroughly enjoyed by all. Those who received 
included the presidents, ex-presidents and other officers 
of both associations, representatives of the Canadian 
Wholesale Hardware Association, and also the National 
Retail Hardware Association. A delicious supper was 
served in the dining room of the hotel, adjoining the 
ballroom. 


The Banquet. 


The annual banquet, it is safe to say, will long be 
remembered with pleasure by every one who was so for- 
tunate as to attend. By a departure from prevfous 
custom this affair was scheduled for Thursday evening, the 
second day of the convention, instead of the evening of 
the concluding day, as in former years. This arrange- 
ment was most successful in increasing the general in- 
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terest in this function and adding to the attendance and 
is not unlikely to be followed in succeeding years. Al- 
though seats were provided for 400 people, there were a 
few who were unable to attend the banquet because the 
accommodations were exhausted. The greatest credit 
for the success of the affair is due to Irby Bennett, who 
had almost entire charge of the arrangements. The 
beautiful and lavish decorations of the banquet hall, the 
excellence of the music and the wit and eloquence of the 
speakers left nothing to be desired, and the evening 
passed all too quickly. Either the delightful surround- 
ings or the irresistible rhythm of the Southern melodies 
put everybody in a singing mood, and at times the 
strains of the willing orchestra were almost drowned by 
the swelling choruses of ‘“ Dixie,” “My Maryland,” 
“ America,” &c. 

After an invocation by R. R. Williams, Caruthers 
Ewing of Memphis made a brief address, marked by both 
eloquence and humor, in which he bade the associations 
welcome to the South, and introduced the toastmaster, 
H. B. Lupton of Pittsburgh. Mr. Lupton’s remarks were 
particularly pleasing and appropriate, and he conducted 
the remainder of the programme in his usual courtly 
manner. After brief responses by President Asbury and 
President Wright on behalf of their respective associa- 
tions, Gov. M. L. Patterson of Tennessee was introduced 
and responded to “ Our Southland.” 

The Governor’s address was carefully prepared, and 
was an utterance of no little import, dealing as it did not 
only with national affairs, the reuniting of the Blue and 
the Gray and the industrial development of the South, 
but referring also with fearless frankness to the serious 
problems now confronting the administration of the law 
in Tennessee. The effect of this address upon the audi- 
ence was electrical. Immediately at its conclusion J. C. 
Birge, ex-president of the Manufacturers’ Association, 
was on his feet, and offered the following resolution: 

Whereas, The honored Governor of the State of Tennessee 
is endeavoring to uphold the honor and dignity of this Common- 
wealth, the peace and honor of which has been greatly disturbed 
by lawless bandits and assassins ; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of the National Hardware 
Association of the United States and of the American Hardware 
Manufacturers’ Association, both in convention assembled in 
this city of Memphis, and embracing representatives coming 
from every State in the Union, desire to express our profound 
interest in the critical situation which confronts this Chief Ex- 
ecutive ; and we hereby convey the assurance that we share with 
the law abiding people of this our sister State, the hope that 
his hands may be sustained in the fearless and proper discharge 
of the duty which at this time rests upon him. 

The resolution was greeted with applause and was 
passed with enthusiastic acclamation after being warmly 
seconded by President Asbury. 

Thomas F. Gailor, Bishop of Tennessee, responded to 
“Our Church” and his lofty and inspiring address, call- 
ing for higher ideals and standards among all our citizen- 
ship, will not soon be forgotten by those who heard it. 
In conclusion “ Private” John Allen of Tupelo, Miss., 
spoke to “ Our Homes,” his remarks being characterized 
by the spontaneous wit for which he is so widely known. 
The exercises were brought to a close by the hearty sing- 
ing of “ Auld Lang Syne.” 


The Boat Ride. 


A steamboat ride on the Mississippi River arranged 
for Friday afternoon was a most enjoyable outing. By 
special effort the business sessions of both associations 
were concluded at noon so that the excursion could start 
at an early hour, luncheon being served aboard the boat. 
Music was furnished by a band on the upper deck and an 
orchestra played for dancing in the saloon. After a short 
sail a number of darkies, men and women, were taken 
aboard, who entertained by characteristic songs and 
dances, and finally held a competitive cake walk on the 
shore for prizes which were awarded by dignified and 
distinguished judges, concluding with a realistic crap 
game. Later the boat touched on the Arkansas side of 
the river and many of the party went ashore and picked 
cotton, which was taken home as a souvenir. The affair 
was most informal and was thoroughly enjoyed, Messrs. 
Kirkham, Miller, Thomas and their assistants receiving 
the cordial thanks of their guests one and all. 
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Traveling in Company. 

The advantages of traveling in company on extended 
convention trips have long been appreciated by the Hard- 
ware fraternity. This year at least three parties were 
made up which not only added pleasure to the long jour- 
ney, but afforded considerable opportunity for sightsee- 
ing and entertainment en route. As usual, the popular 
W. H. Bennett arranged for a “ Hardware special,” which 
was patronized by the majority of those coming from New 
York, Chicago and intermediate points. The train left 
New York on the morning of Sunday, the 15th, reaching 
Chicago Monday morning, where the travelers were at 
once made the guests of the local Hardwaremen for the 
entire day. The features of entertainment included an 
automobile ride about the city and a trip over the great 
establishment of Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co. Mon- 
day night the party, augmented by a large contingent 
from Chicago, re-embarked for Memphis, enjoying a de- 
lightful banquet served in the two dining cars attached 
to the train. 

Another important party was made up in the Hard- 
ware city of New Britain and came down in special cars 
by way of Indianapolis, where they were entertained by 
the local Hardwaremen, enjoying an automobile ride 
about the city, visiting the local Hardware houses and 
being tendered a banquet and smoker Monday evening. 
Tuesday a similar stop was made in Louisville and a 
banquet was given by the Belknap Hardware & Mfg. 
Company. The return route was by way of Cincinnati. 

A third party was made up to go by way of Washing- 
ton, Knoxville and Chattanooga, and included many from 
Philadelphia and other Eastern points. 


Souvenirs. 


Quite a number of souvenirs, some of considerable 
value, were distributed by various manufacturers. 
Among them we note the following: 


Srmonps Mra. Company, Chicago. Saw. 

E. C. Arkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. Saw. 

CONSOLIDATED Fruit JAR COMPANY, New Brunswick, N. J. 
Copper Oiler. 

SmitH & HEMENWAY COMPANY, 110 Duane street, New York. 
Shrp Shavr Razor. 

EVANSVILLE Too. WorKs, Evansville, Ind. Hammer. 

FERDINAND DIECKMANN COMPANY, Cincinnati, Ohio. Lead Pencil. 

S. R. DroescHer,-79 Warren street, New York. Pocket Knife 
Sharpener. 

EK. I. DUPonT DE NEMOURS POWDER ComMPANny, Wilmington, Del. 


Paper Cutter. 

AMERICAN SHEET & TIN PLATE COMPANY, New York. Steel 
Tape. 

OWENSBORO SHOvEL & TooL CoMPANY, Owensboro, Ky. Pocket 
Flask. 


Darsy Mra. Company, Plymouth, Mich. Pop Gun. 

AMERICAN SALES CoMPANY, Chicago. Cork Screw. 

DANA Mrc. Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. Match Box Holder. 

Cc. T. HAM Mra, Company, Rochester, N. Y. Thermometer. 

NICHOLSON FILE CoMpany, Providence, R. I. Key Chain. 

SAVAGED ARMS COMPANY, Utica, N. Y. Stick Pin. 

LUFKIN RULE Company, Saginaw, Mich. Ruler. 

MERIDEN CUTLERY COMPANY, Meriden, Conn. Paring Knife. 

GOODELL CoMPANY, Antrim, N. H. Stag Fountain Pen Holder. 

LAKE ERi£ IRON Company, Cleveland, Ohio. Pocket Book. 

COLUMBIAN ENAMELING & STAMPING COMPANY, Terre Haute, 
Ind. Chafing Dish. 


Convention Notes. 


At the closing meeting of the National Hardware As- 
sociation after the election of officers was concluded, the 
meeting was thrown open to manufacturers and others. 
After the installation and remarks from the new of- 
ficers, A. L. Scott, San Francisco, acting for the associa- 
tion, presented retiring President Wright with a beautiful 
silver fruit dish as a slight token of appreciation and a 
memento of his term of office. 


A number of faithful convention workers filled their 
usual positions of trust and responsibility, among whom 
may be mentioned Col. J. R. Nutiing, Davenport, Iowa, 
chairman of the Jobbers’ Press Committee; J. R. Loder, 
New York, who acted as journal secretary for the job- 
bers; F. Herbert Smith, the manufacturers’ faithful and 
courteous sergeant-at-arms, and W. W. Birge, who acted 
as chairman of the manufacturers’ Press Committee. 


E. C. Atkins & Co. distributed to the delegates cards 
of invitation inviting them to visit the concern’s new 
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Memphis branch store, where they gave out their souve- 
nir, a Compass Saw in an attractive fancy box. Invita- 
tions were also issued by Benedict, Warren & Davidson 
Company to visit their offices and salesrooms. The hand- 
some establishment of the Barnes & Miller Hardware 
Company, with windows handsomely dressed for the occa- 
sion, was only a door or two from the Gayoso Hotel, and 
was visited by many Hardwaremen who were most cor- 
dially received. 


Both the Western Union and Postal Telegraph com- 
panies offered the free use of their lines during the week 
to the members of the associations for personal and social 
messages. This courtesy was much appreciated, and was 
taken advantage of by many. 


PRESIDENT ASBURY’S ADDRESS. 


The annual address of President C. W. Asbury of the 
American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association was 
substantially as follows: 


Abuse of Cash Discount Terms. 


Following the plan set forth in detail in the last annual 
report of your officers, there have been few complaints of 
abuses of cash discount terms. From the fact that the num- 
ber of these complaints was greatly reduced as compared 
with the previous year, we think we are justified in con- 
cluding that the worst instances of such abuses have been 
corrected. There is only one feature of this subject re- 
maining undetermined, and that is the request which was 
submitted to your convention in June last at Hot Springs, 
Ark., from the American Exporters’ and Importers’ Asso- 
ciation, that a certain resolution then submitted should be 
approved by you. Action upon this resolution was deferred 
until this convention in order that the membership might 
be fully informed as to the meaning and intent of the reso- 
lution in question. This resolution will be submitted to you 
under the head of unfinished business. 

It seems to your officers that the very submission of this 
resolution is evidence that not only the members of this 
association, but other manufacturers generally, are adher- 
ing very strictly to the 10 day period in which cash discounts 
are allowed. It is hoped that you will give to the request 
of the American Exporters’ and Importers’ Association 
thoughtful consideration. 


Cost Keeping Systems. 

In the matter of promoting modern cost keeping systems 
among the members, we have to report excellent progress. 
The instructions given by you to your officers have been fol- 
lowed with good results. The plan adopted was to secure 
good, reliable business economists, thoroughly familiar with 
manufacturing conditions and cost keeping systems, especial- 
ly in Hardware and affiliated lines. Some of our members 
reported having had very satisfactory experiences, and based 
upon these experiences your officers felt warranted in issu- 
ing a series of circular letters to the members, advising them 
that the association was in position to be of very material 
assistance along those lines, expressing particularly the rea- 
sons why such a course would be found profitable. To those 
who expressed an interest in the subject assistance was 
given, and in a number of instances the business economists 
succeeded in providing plans of management which included 
cost keeping systems, with a large degree of satisfaction to 
the members taking the step. We have heard no com- 
plaints, but, on the other hand, there has been commenda- 
tion to a considerable degree. We feel that the expressions 
in our last annual report as to the desirability of this step 
should be emphasized and reiterated, and we suggest con- 
tinued activity along those lines. This seems to be a sub- 
ject of great importance, and one which will bring very 
profitable returns to those who take advantage of the asso- 
ciation’s work, which, of course, is open to all members. 


Watching Federal Legislation. 


Another line of activity suggested at the convention in 
June last has received the attention of your officers, and upon 
which it is a pleasure to report at this time. It was then 
pointed out that Federal legislation should be watched and 
the membership advised of the introduction of such bills as 
might affect their interests favorably or unfavorably. Your 
officers have taken such steps as were necessary to provide 
that this information be sent promptly and currently to our 
New York office, and from there disseminated among our 
members. You of course appreciate that there has been no 
session of Congress since our last convention, hence the 
activities on this line of work have not as yet begun; 
although the plan is provided by which it may be done. I 
recommend that this receive the careful consideration of your 
incoming officers. 


At the Last Session of Congress 


quite a number of bills were introduced and seriously con- 
sidered in committee which bills if they became law would 
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involve a very long, stubborn and bitter fight before a de- 
cision could be reached by the Supreme Court as to their 
constitutionality. In the meantime the business of every 
large industry would either suffer a large loss directly or 
would be subjected to the danger of incurring such loss at 
any time. As reported to the June convention, your of- 
ficers at that time assumed the responsibility of using the 
influence of this association for or against such proposed 
legislation as the interests of the Hardware manufacturers 
appeared. This action was approved and your officers were 
instructed to continue the work in a proper way. The gen- 
eral plan provided for carrying into effect the wishes of the 
membership appears. to be sufficient along general lines, but 
there is a special line upon which such authority could not 
be assumed, 


Proposed New Tariff Bill. 


The special line referred to is the likelihood of an early 
consideration of tariff schedules in the preparation of a new 
tariff bill. We believe that the calling of Congress in spe- 
cial session in March next is being considered, the object 
being to make an early start in the work of revising the 
tariff. 

General work might well be done by this association in 
joining others for the reasonable protection of industries in 
general, but we, as a body, are hardly in position to advise 
upon specific schedules. In theory these schedules should 
be arranged to provide a duty which shall be equal to the 
difference in costs of production at home and abroad, and 
if the tariff is to be a protective one there should be added 
a reasonable margin to cover contingencies and possible dif- 
ferences in these costs. It would seem to be obvious that 
definite work upon schedules cannot be done by this associa- 
tion, as each line of goods would have to be technically con- 
sidered in order to arrive at the cost. 

Attention is called to this matter, as it may be and prob- 
ably will be necessary for individual members to watch care- 
fully the progress of the making of the tariff bill. Of course 
it is clearly obvious that the influence of such an impor- 
tant body of manufacturers as this can well be directed in 
the line of providing protection to a reasonable degree, as 
a general proposition. I am sure your officers are ready and 
willing to use this influence whenever it can be shown that 
the interest of the membership will be served by it. 


Permanent Tariff Commission. 


This association has been asked. to lend its influence to 
and join forces with other organizations which are urging 
the selection of a permanent commission to advise Congress 
in tariff matters; but so far it has been deemed unwise to 
join in that activity, for the reason that the making of a 
tariff bill is such an exceedingly complicated matter it would 
seem to be almost impossible to consider fairly and judi- 
ciously every separate item of costs. The kinds and varie- 
ties are so very numerous, and many of them are wholly un- 
important. It would, therefore, seem that the work of such 
a proposed commission would be enormous. This informa- 
tion is given to you with the thought that you might desire 
to give to your officers definite instructions thereon. 


Ce-operation. 


In the report submitted to your convention in June last 
will be found a detailed reference to the co-operation sought 
to be had with similar organizations as well as with the or- 
ganizations of our customers in Hardware. It is a pleasure 
to be able to report that our relations with associations of 
retailers and associations of jobbers in the Hardware trade 
are most cordial and that we enjoy the confidence of these 
corelative interests. 


Jobbers’ Special Brands. 


There continues to be, however, one subject about which 
it is but natural that there should be honest differences of 
opinion existing, and that is the continued use of jobbers’ 
special brands in place of the manufacturers’ own brands. 
The differences of opinion referred to are naturally dictated 
by self-interest. An impartial view of the matter from un- 
disputed evidence justifies the conclusion that the same 
measure of reliance upon quality cannot be placed upon 
goods bearing any other brand than that of the originating 
manufacturer. It seems to be obvious that the manufac- 
turer would be jealous of his reputation, and would see to 
it that his own brand was placed on goods of the highest 
merit; whereas, when making similar goods under contract, 
‘which goods do not bear his name, it is but natural that he 
should practice every economy in manufacture, especially 
when he realizes a comparatively low price for the contract 
goods. It would seem as though he was not properly open 
to criticism for such a course, because it must be remem- 
bered he is driven by the purchaser into the keenest possible 
competition and is forced to economize in the manufacture. 

It is not my purpose to discuss this subject at great 
length because it was very ably and exhaustively treated by 
my predecessor. Attention is called to it, however, in the 
hope that our members may yet see the unwisdom of a com- 
plete loss of their identity with special brand goods, and a 
proportionate loss of the good will value of the respective 
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businesses. If the members desire to use the influence and 
prestige of this association for the protection of manufac- 
turers’ names and brands I am confident that your officers 
will be willing to vigorously pursue any suggested plan by 
which this may be accomplished. 

Amendment of Our Patent Laws. 

One other subject which is attracting considerable at- 
tention is the question of the amendment of our patent laws. 
Very recently an amendment to the English patent laws was 
put into effect and it is still too early to have experienced 
the definite result of the enactment. Foreign inventors ob- 
taining United States patents are treated in precisely the 
same way as American inventors; the same fees are charged, 
without subsequent taxes of any kind, and there is no dis- 
criminating provision which requires the manufacture of the 
invention within our own borders in any specified quantity 
or within any specified time. 

An American inventor, on the other hand, applying for 
and obtaining patents from some foreign countries, among 
which are the principal industrial competitors of the United 
States, are subjected to conditions which require the man- 
ufacture of the invention within the foreign territory with- 
in a specified time, and in quantities sufficient to supply the 
maximum of their own demands. He is also subjected in 
some instances to an annual tax, a refusal or neglect to pay 
which will invalidate the invention. 

In view of these conditions the question which has be- 
come quite prominent is as to whether or not the patent 
laws of the United States should not be amended to include 
some such conditions against foreign inventors as apply to 
American inventors in foreign countries. This question is 
submitted for your consideration, and any line of precedure 
you may desire taken will be followed. 


ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT WRIGHT. 


In his annual address President W. S. Wright of the 
National Hardware Association touched on many live 
topics of national importance. He said in part: 


The conditions prevailing since our last meeting have 
been exceptional. At that time dark clouds were lowering 
and doubt and anxiety were in the air. Looking backward 
we can see that it was an hysterical financial colic, which 
has been notwithstanding the embarrassment it created a 
benefit rather than the reverse. Those who kept their nerve 
and their help have suffered least. Those who lost one and 
dismissed the other have paid the penalty, but we hope the 
experience was worth the price. 


Looking Forward, 


we can see nothing to cloud a bright and prosperous future. 
During the past year the surplus stecks of jobbers and re- 
tailers alike have been reduced to a lower point than for 
many years past. The results of the election have swept 
from financial and business circles all clouds of doubt and 
fear that have retarded complete restoration of business 
activity. 

With a crop that is in excess of the average, with price 
in nearly all farm products greater than ever before in the 
history of the country, and with the assurance of a safe, 
conservative but progressive administration, that as shown 
by the election returns commands the confidence and support 
of all classes alike it would be a rank pessimist indeed who 
did not look forward for the next four years to establish a 
new record in all lines of business activity and development. 

The wheat has been separated from the chaff. The finan- 
cial situation is strong, and those who have the goods— 
manufacturer, jobber or retailer—can move them at a fair 
margin of profit. The time is ripe for pessimists to move to 
the rear, optimists to the front. 

Market Strength Daring a Critical Period. 

The condition that has impressed itself on the trade dur- 
ing the past year is the strength of the market in view of the 
marked depression in manufacturing lines. The credit for 
this has been largely and justly claimed by the Iron and 
Steel manufacturers, but without detracting in the slightest 
degree from the credit due them and many other manufac- 
turers for their wise and conservative policy in maintaining 
the market due credit should be given to this organization, 
which has not only supported and encouraged this policy 
with the Iron and Steel manufacturers, but have suggested, 
supported and made possible the same advantage to many 
other lines that without this co-operation and _ support 
would have been unable to maintain their position. 

Jobbers’ Support. 

While this has benefitted the jobber it has been of greater 
advantage to the manufacturer, and if ever the corner stone 
of this association, namely, “ The promotion of more friendly 
business relations and mutual confidence and good will with 
each other and with manufacturers,” has been tested as by 
fire and has justified its advantage to its members and to its 
friends, the manufacturers, it has been during the past year. 

The Work of the Association 
since our last meeting has been energetic, forceful and pro- 
gressive. The members have shown a stronger and broader 
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spirit of active co-operation and support than ever before. 
This has been appreciated and our sincere hope is that it 
will be continued and increased. Do not fail to bear in 
mind that this association is yours. It belongs not to the 
officers but to the members. ‘The officers neglect their own 
business in order to forward the best interests of the trade, 
and it certainly is not asking too much of each individual 
member to give the same attention and support to the work 
of the association that they give to other details of their 
business. 

Only by persistent, united, associated effort and by the 
active assistance of each individual member may we hope 
to accomplish the best results, but with this no fair reason- 
able proposition is impossible or would have serious con- 
sideration without it. 

Passage of a Parcel Post Bill Would Be a National Crime. 


The next Congress will without doubt be again urged 
to favorably consider the question of establishing a parcel 
post. This subject is one I believe that should have more 
active, aggressive support and action from jobbers and man- 
ufacturers alike than has been given in the past. It is a 
national] question that bears as strongly on future prosperity 
and development as the tariff. 

The passage of a parcel post bill in my judgment would 
be neither more or less than a national crime, resulting in a 
moral, physical and mercantile paralysis over a large sec- 
tion of the country whose future development and prosperity 
must rest not on centralization and congestion of popula- 
tion, but on the development of the country town, village 
and hamlet, where the interests of the farmer and the vil- 
lage residents are united to the development and advantage 
of both. 


A Broad View Necessary. 


It should not be opposed from the narrow standpoint of 
its effect on any line of business, because if it were an eco- 
nomic question for the benefit of the many to the detriment 
of the few, opposition would be useless, but it is an impor- 
tant fad that has no part in American development. 

The Government may decide to carry 11 lb. of merchan- 
dise from the Atlantic Coast to the remote regions of the 
Pacific for 25 cents, but that will not reduce the cost of 
the service, but only place the burden of the difference be- 
tween the cost and the charge on other shoulders and favor 
one class at the expense of another. 

It is class legislation and it is inconsistent with the pol- 
icy of our Government to father paternal legislation or to 
engage in freight transportation, and a partnership between 
the Government and the mail order houses, the one furnish- 
ing the capital and the other the experience, would unques- 
tionably result as in mercantile life, where under similar 
circumstances capital and experience invariably change 
hands. 


The Grim Reaper has not spared us during the past 
year, but has taken from among us those whom we loved 
and honored, and I will ask you to kindly rise while their 
names are read: 

Henry W. Cortes, president, Bering & Cortes Hardware 
Company, died October 4, 1908. Mr. Cortes was one of the 
most prominent business men of Texas, esteemed and re- 
spected by his associates and friends and active in the com- 
mercial and religious life of his city. 

John C. Koch, president, John Pritzlaff Hardware Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis. Mr. Koch was first vice-president 
of the association for many years. Quiet, but alert and 
thoughtful, his genial disposition combined with his sound 
judgment, made him a valued counselor as well as an es- 
teemed friend and associate. His presence and counsel will 
be missed by the officers and members of this association. 


REPORT OF SECRETARY FERNLEY. 
Following are extracts from the annual report of Sec- 
retary-Treasurer 'T. James Fernley of the National Hard- 
ware Association : 


We do not await the annual convention of this associa- 
tion to render reports; as you know, it is our plan to report 
to you almost daily. At the risk of having the unknowing 
ones or those who forget smile at our modesty we would 
state that we have addressed you during the past year 178 
times. We know of no organization which keeps its mem- 
bership more fully advised concerning its work, and it is due 
in part to this fact that our association is generally con- 
sidered to be the strongest trade organization in this country. 

We are pleased to state that our membership has in- 
creased; last year we reported 189 and now we have 201 
members. It has been the policy of our membership commit- 
tee to be very conservative, and only to admit to the or- 
ganization such jobbers of Hardware as would add strength 
to the association. 

Our finances are in good condition, the expenses being 
practically within our income and we have a substantial bal- 
ance on hand for future work. 

We have in all the activities of the year had before us 
the resolutions of previous conventions, and have done noth- 
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ing which we did not consider our duty in carrying the same 
into effect. 


Mail Order and Catalogue House Competition. 


At our last convention the subject of reproducing prices 
made by various classes of dealers in printed form was very 
thoroughly discussed, and the convention expressed the opin- 
ion that the information which had been sent out during the 
previous year was of value, and if it was consistent with 
proper observance of existing laws, the secretary-treasurer 
should arrange to advise the membership concerning net 
prices issued in printed form that were on a basis which 
prevented the obtaining of a proper margin of profit. 

We immediately consulted eminent legal authority as 
to how we could work under this resolution and strictly 
maintain existing laws. We sent you a copy of the opinion 
of John G. Johnson, our attorney. You will recall that this 
authority advised us that we had a legal right to reproduce 
prices quoted by these parties, and that it was certainly the 
privilege of our members to attempt to purchase goods at 
prices which would enable us to meet such competition. 


Jobbers’ Position as to Prices. 


We have taken the position that if manufacturers per- 
mit catalogue houses to quote their goods to consumers at 
a price which makes it impossible for the retail merchant 
to compete, that it is the privilege of the jobber to take 
such price as the basis for the retailer, and insist on ob- 
taining a price which will enable him to sell the retailer so 
that the catalogue house price can be met and a proper 
profit reserved for retailer and jobber. 

We have requested the manufacturers to take prices made 
by mail order houses as a basis of the proper price to the 
trade and to give the jobbers a price which will permit them 
to meet such competition. It has been admitted that our 
position is sound, reasonable and equitable. 


An Examination of the Catalogues 

issued by the leading concerns engaged in soliciting the 
trade of the consumer, through the medium of a catalogue, 
will disclose a marked change. Standard brands of goods 
have given way to special brands which are unknown to the 
consuming community, and which in most instances are of 
a quality which will not lead to a large duplication of or- 
ders. We ascribe this result very largely to the work of 
this organization begun several years ago, and more vigor- 
ously pushed forward by the Wholesale and Retail Hard- 
ware Joint Committee. 

We recommend that the members of our association ob- 
tain copies of the catalogues in question and see for them- 
selves what has been done, and also keep advised as to the 
lines of goods of some few prominent manufacturers still be- 
ing shown in these catalogues. 


: Syndicate Buyers. 

During the year we have reproduced the prices issued by 
several concerns engaged in syndicate buying, but who had 
as clients certain parties whose competition was annoying to 
the mass of retail merchants. We find that in many cases 
the manufacturers had no relations with such syndicate 
buyers, and prices were made without any responsibility of 
furnishing goods in the event of orders being offered. Most 
of our manufacturing friends show an earnest desire to pro- 
tect the jobbing and retail trade from the demoralization 
caused by these parties. Three syndicate buyers have sub- 
mitted their lists of clients to your secretary-treasurer and 
are refusing to operate for any of whom he does not ap- 
prove. 

Our association has never taken any action approving or 
disapproving of the syndicate buying system. You have 
simply instructed your secretary-treasurer to endeavor to 
keep the lists of these buyers free from any who are not 
entitled to be called jobbers. One of the syndicate buyers 
who was a party to the New Orleans understanding, with- 
drew from the same, and members of our association are 
aware of the present policy of this particular buyer. 


Manufacturers’ Competition. 


We find that a few manufacturers still endeavor to sell 
all kinds and classes of trade. It is interesting to note that 
the same manufacturer who ignores the jobber is in the habit 
of infringing the rights of the retailer, selling the consumer 
direct at extreme prices. We recommend that our associa- 
tion obtain all such prices quoted the consumer and keep 
the jobbers and retailers informed of the prices that con- 
front them. 

Selling Policy. 


During the year we have conferred with some manufac- 
turers’ associations, but owing to a desire on the part of 
many to respect the Sherman Anti-Trust law there are not 
existing at the present time as many combinations as in 
former years. We have, however, been consulted by a very 
large number of manufacturers concerning the policy which 
it was thought would be most pleasing to the jobbing trade, 
and it will doubtless be with much satisfaction that you 
learn of an increasing number of manufacturers who use 
this organization as a medium through which to obtain in- 
formation concerning a proper selling policy. 
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Jebbing List. 


We are also being consulted with great frequency by 
individual manufacturers concerning the personnel of their 
jobbing list; at all times we endeavor to decide these ques- 
tions in a way which will convince the manufacturer of our 
desire to be equitable and just, both to our membership and 
those who are not connected with us. 


Parcel Post Opposition. 


The Hardwaremen of the country are still the leaders in 
opposing the adoption by the Government of any character 
of a parcel post. It is very pleasing indeed to be able to 
report that during the past year quite a number of other 
trade organizations have followed our lead, so that to-day 
many thousands of merchants who had an idea that a par- 
cel post might be advantageous to their interests are now 
convinced that the establishment of such a system simply 
would mean the building up of the great mail order houses 
of the country and the impoverishment of the great mass of 
retailers scattered throughout the length and breadth of our 
land. The advocates of the parcel post are vigorously at 
work and it will require great activity on our part during 
the approaching year to prevent their meeting with success. 


Cash Disceunt. 


In carrying out your resolution expressing the opinion 
that a discount of 2 per cent. for cash in 10 days was a 
rule of the trade, which should be respected by all from 
whom you purchase, we have since our last convention ad- 
dressed all those who were not allowing this discount. Barly 
in the year the Bolt manufacturers yielded to our request 
and returned to the 2 per cent. A very large number of 
manufacturers have recognized that our request was a 
proper one, so that at the present time a very few are in- 
sisting on less favorable terms. We have not requested man- 
ufacturers to lower prices, but simply to readjust them so 
that this discount could be allowed. 

The statement has been made, and we fear not without 
truth, that some jobbers have ignored the time limit and 
insisted on the discount. We hope that our members will 
always respect the time and not ask for the premium un- 
less they give the manufacturers that for which it is offered. 

It is very pleasant to report that practically all goods 
handled by the Hardware jobbers are now on a basis of 2 
per cent. for cash, 10 days, the exceptions being Bar Iron, 
Steel, Brass and Copper. 


ADDRESS OF A. T. STEBBINS. 


At an open meeting of the manufacturers an able ad- 
dress was delivered by A. T. Stebbins, Rochester, Minn., 
president of the National Retail Hardware Association. 
We give the following extracts from Mr. Stebbins’ ad- 
dress: 


There is no field of human activity in which ideals are 
applied of more value than business. To be sure we may not 
hope to attain the ideal, but we can by co-operation make 
the real nearer the ideal. There have been wonderful ad- 
vancements and changes in business methods during the last 
few decades. I often think of the conditions that existed at 
the time I first entered a Hardware store as a clerk. This 
was in 1866. 

Forty Years Ago 


the building and fixtures compared favorably with our com- 
petitors, but compare them to modern stores, with their 
plate glass windows and attractive displays, Steel ceilings 
and modern show cases and fixtures, then note the change. 
Methods of buying, selling and paying for goods have worked 
even a far greater change. Traveling men were unknown in 
those days; goods were ordered by mail in large quan- 
tities, thus requiring larger stocks to be carried by the dealer. 
The popular brands of those days are practically unknown to 
the clerk of to-day: Wostenholm’s Pockets, wrapped in 
paper; Wade & Butcher Razors; mechanics’ tools, made in 
Sheffield; Screws from HEngland, wrapped in paper, instead 
of boxes, with a sample Screw tied on the outside to indi- 
cate the size; Tin plate from Wales; Sheet Iron from Rus- 
sia; Tin ware made in local shops; Nail Rods, from which 
the blacksmiths made their Horse Nails. 

There were few trade papers and no Hardware associa- 
tion. There were no 60 days, 2 per cent. off 10 days, but a 
running account pay as you can method. Who would care 
to go back to such a condition in the business world, and 
who will say that this world is not growing better day by 
day? 

A Hint as to PacKages. 


Speaking of packages, while I do not wish to presume 
to tell you gentlemen how to put up your goods yet I some- 
times wish I could have you in my store for a year. I am 
sure you would endeavor to make the retail merchant’s life 
a little more pleasant by using stronger and neater packages 
with attractive labels, with plain characters and letters, 
with a space for cost and selling price. You would also 
mark the boxes so that the contents could be read without 
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the use of a magnifying glass; you would not put labels on 
the top of packages so they could not be seen when on the 
shelves. 

You would put Nuts on the Bolts as of yore, so that the 
retailer would not have to spend his time in doing this before 
he can effect a sale. You would strive to improve the qual- 
ity and appearance of your goods rather than allow some of 
them to deteriorate. 


Why Should Prices Advance? 


One word in regard to prices, and I am done telling you 
how to run your business. Mention is often made of late 
that prices are going to advance. This sets the retail mer- 
chant to wondering how it is that with raw material re- 
duced, of which the consumer has a definite knowledge, the 
manufacturer can offer a good reason for this position. Is 
it from a desire to gather in a goodly portion of this wave of 
prosperity which is predicted? You may arrange prices 
with the jobber to his satisfaction, but have you considered 
the consumer and have you taken the retailer into your con- 
fidence? Kindly consult the Farmer’: Bible, which adorns 
his center table, entitled “The Great Price Maker.” Put 
yourself in the retailer’s place if you can and we leave the 
question to you to answer. 


Vehicles of Commerce. 


There are four distinct elements that enter into all trade 
relations: the manufacturer, the jobber, the retailer and the 
consumer. ‘They may be likened unto the sturdy, reliable 
four-wheel vehicle. There is an element in the business world 
that would eliminate two of these wheels—the jobber and 
retailer—and substitute in place thereof the catalogue house. 
Would this three-wheel vehicle take the place of the reliable 
four-wheel one in moving the commerce of the world? 
Might not the three-wheel affair become easily upset when 
meeting obstacles that the four-wheel could successfully 
overcome? Occasionally there crops out a desire to elimi- 
nate the third wheel and leave but two—manufacturer and 
consumer. This commercial vehicle would, like the unsteady 
Bicycle, be subject to all sorts of difficulties and land the 
country in the mire of turmoil. The proposition is not an 
economic one, hence not to be so considered. 


Recollections and Hopes. 


In contemplating this subject recollections and hopes 
crowd upon us. The past and the future are brought close 
together, and the question arises how can the time honored 
four-wheel vehicle maintain all its splendid prestige? Our 
answer is by an economic distribution and a square deal to 
all. If our Government deems it an injustice for railroads 
to discriminate in favor of a certain few shippers as against 
the many why is it that it should be right for retail mer- 
chants, who do not issue catalogues, to be discriminated 
against and in favor of those that do? 


Equal Footing as to Prices. 


We ask no special favors, but we do ask that we be put 
on an equal footing regarding prices with our retail com- 
petitor, the catalogue house, when we will be enabled to 
fight our own battles successfully. Too much importance 
cannot be attached to this proposition. It is a matter of 
deep concern to manufacturers, jobbers and retailers alike. 
If the retailer cannot maintain his existence certainly the 
jobber cannot. If the retailer finds so much of his busi- 
ness gone as to make it unprofitable, the brightest and most 
progressive of them will seek other occupations, leaving the 
shopkeeper to do the business, who not being as progressive 
will not create the demand for your goods. It is the ever- 
lasting push of the retailers organized as they are to-day 
which constitutes the greatest selling force every known. They 
create the demand for your product. Remove this element 
and the output would be materially decreased. 


United Effort. 


Why then is it not for the interest of all three organiza- 
tions to join in a strong endeavor to put the retailer on the 
same basis as to prices with the catalogue house? ‘Did you 
ever think that there are 25,000 retail merchants working 
for you from early morn until late at night creating a de- 
sire and subsequent purchase by the consumer of the goods 
you manufacture, and thus it is that the retail merchant 
makes it possible for you and the jobber as well to do busi- 
ness. 


Parcel Post Detrimental to the Nation’s Welfare. 


It would not be the popular or proper thing these days 
in addressing a trade convention not to refer to the parcel 
post proposition, which question seems far from being set- 
tled. While this subject has been discussed by able writers 
and debaters it cannot be too often brought to our attention. 
Your position upon this question is well known. We all be- 
lieve that the introduction of the parcel post in this country 
would have a decidedly damaging effect upon the future of 
American progress and civilization. But are we doing what 
we should to head off this proposed legislation? We do not 
place our opposition to this measure upon any selfish ground 
but upon the broad ground of its being detrimental to the 
nation’s welfare. 

We all know what interests are back of this movement. 
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Some may say the farmers want it. Most of the farmers 
that say they do get their ideas from the farm papers, who 
are the recipients of catalogue house advertisements ; hence, 
the more prosperous the catalogue house, the larger their 
bank account. It is argued that the now proposed parcel 
post scheme only contemplates the service being put in op- 
eration on rural routes from local post offices. 
Its Introduction Dangerous in Any Form. 

The honorable Postmaster-General has, we know, cut 
his proposition from a general domestic system to a local 
one to meet the objections that have been raised to the for- 
mer, but he tells his sympathizers to be satisfied with this 
in order to get a start, when it will be easy to extend it. 
Some years ago a gentleman in Australia imported a pair 
of Belgian hares, thinking they would be a fine asset to the 
community. Now the Australian Government is spending 
thousands of dollars in an effort to exterminate them. A 
man in Boston, out of idle curiosity, presumably, housed 
some imported moths of a certain variety in a box in his 
back yard. A windstorm blew the box over, the moths es- 
caped, and now Massachusetts and other New England 
States are spending vast sums to rid the country of. these 
pests. So it will be with the parcel post. It will be far 
easier to keep it out of the country than to stop its prog- 
ress after once introduced. 


Conditions Different in Parcel Post Countries. 

The Postmaster-General tells of its introduction in for- 
eign countries, but he does not tell us of the different con- 
ditions that exist there, the difference in the length of the 
haul being but 40 miles, while in this country it would be 
more than 19 times that distance. In some of the countries 
he refers to, the Government owns the railroads, and in 
others there are no express companies and transportation 
is slow and unsatisfactory at best. Neither does he tell us 
of the dissatisfaction and unrest that exist, and when the 
law makers are appealed to the answer comes back, “ you 
are too late, gentlemen.” 

A Socialistic Step. 

Again, it is not in accordance with the principles of our 
American institutions for the Government to engage in the 
transportation business. The proposition from this stand- 
point is a dangerous one and a step towards socialism. The 
Government might, with equal propriety, engage in the man- 
ufacture of Hardware or any other article of commerce. 


Wiping Out the Postal Deficit ? 

It is inexpedient also from a financial standpoint. The 
Postmaster-General has but recently announced that the 
deficit in his department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1908, amounts to $16,910,279. He also in this connection 
makes the statement that in his annual report he will call 
the attention of Congress to the fact that he is firmly con- 
vineced that the establishment of a special local parcel post 
would tend to wipe out the postal deficit, besides being of 
convenience to the farmer and a boon to the retail country 
merchant. That sounds plausible, does it not? To a poli- 
tician it might look like a good scheme to trap the unthink- 
ing and catch votes. Let us examine these propositions 
briefly, first, as to the parcel post being the means of wip- 
ing out the deficit. 

According to the statistics published by the Chicago 
Post Office for the fourth class-matter during October, 1907, 
the profit to the Government was $9.79 a ton, or practically 
14 cent a pound. In other words, it cost the Government 
15% cents a pound to carry fourth class mail matter, ac- 
cording to the weighing of the Chicago Post Office. Suppos- 
ing the Postmaster-General’s proposition to reduce from 16 
to 12 cents per pound the charges on this class of merchan- 
dise, it would create a deficiency of $7 a ton. In view of 
these statistics, does any sane man believe that the Gov- 
ernment could. carry merchandise for 244 cents a pound and 
not increase very largely the deficit? H. A. Castle of Min- 
nesota, formerly auditor in the Post Office Department at 
Washington, a man whom I know very well, estimates that 
on the 11 Ib. for 25 cents rate, the annual deficit would be 
$100,000,000 for transportation alone. 


The Farmer's Convenience. 


How about the convenience to the farmer? I have per- 
sonally talked with rural carriers, nine of whom leave my 
city every week day morning, and they tell me that while 
they are permitted to carry merchandise exceeding 4 lb. in 
weight they seldom make a charge unless it be for heavy 
packages. Sometimes the patrons along their routes will 
about holiday time throw a turkey or a sack of oats in their 
rig, but while they do all the errands asked of them the 
remuneration is comparatively small. What convenience 
then does the now proposed parcel post offer the farmer that 
is not granted them now? Absolutely none. 

A Serious Situation. 

As for the boon to the retail country merchants, do you 
know of any one who clamors for it? I do not, but on the 
contrary they are opposed to it and on broad, patriotic 
grounds. As these arguments of the Postmaster-General 
fall to the ground kindly tell me if you can the real motive 
that prompts his activity? Many more points might be 
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raised against the parcel post scheme, but I have already 
wearied your patience. The situation demands our earnest 
and active attention. Every one interested should write his 
member of Congress on the subject. It is not enough that 
you think your members are right on this question. Letters 
by the thousand are pouring into the hands of Congressmen, 
mostly stereotype petitions, furnished by the farm papers 
and signed by farmers. A Congressman informed me that 
the opposition to the parcel post needed to get busy and let 
their protest be known, else Congress, judging by the corre- 
spondence just alluded to, would think the people demanded 
it. 
The President’s Influence. 

We would very much like to have your organization dis- 
cuss the propriety of sending a delegation to Washington 
to interview the President. The retailers I am sure will 
join you in such a movement. It is rumored that the Presi- 
dent in his message to Congress will indorse the recommenda- 
tion of the Postmaster-General. In a previous message he 
did recommend it, but with a proviso that if it could be 
shown that it would injure the retail merchants and the 
rural communities he would not favor such a proposition. 
While various trade organizations have written the Presi- 
dent declaring their objections to the measure personal in- 
terviews are much more convincing. 


THE ATTENDANCE. 


Manufacturers. 

AMERICAN AXE & Toot Company, Glassport, Pa.: C. W. Hub- 
bard, Jr., W. T. Johnson. 

AMERICAN CAN COMPANY, New York: E. R. Philip. 

AMERICAN ForK & Hop Company, Cleveland, Ohio: P. H. With- 
ington, I’. H. Russell, F. 8S. Kretsinger, H. L. Durell, T. T. 
Hitch, Cyrus Reimer, C. H. Windt, A. E, Huntley. 

AMERICAN Inon & STEEL MrG. Company, Lebanon, Pa.: Chas. P. 
King. 

AMERICAN PULLEY COMPANY, Philadelphia: H, P., Chenoweth. 

AMERICAN SALES COMPANY, Chicago, Ill.: C. K. Anderson, Frank 
Low. 

AMERICAN SCREW Company, Providence, R. I.: W. G. Smythe, 
Henry A. Taylor. 

AMERICAN SHEAR & KNIFE: COMPANY, Hotchkissville, Conn.: 
J. H. Keating. 

AMERICAN SHEET & TIN PLATE Company, New York: W. J. Wet- 
stein, W. H. Eaton, W. I. Shannon, T. A. Gessler, J. I. 
Andrews. 

AMERICAN STEFL & WIRE CoMPANY, Chicago: F. Baackes, D. A. 
Merriman, T. H. Taylor, T. B, Coles, George D. Kirkham, 
W. HH. Foege. 

AMERICAN WRINGER COMPANY, New York: G. H. Jantz, S. Brad- 
ley. 

AMES SHOVEL & Toor Company, Boston, Mass.: Julius C. Birge, 
Arthur B. Birge, Hobart Ames, C. H. Myers, S. S. Early, 
Lynford Rowland, C. 8. Hubbard, H. M. Myers, H. A. Urban, 
J. VP. Tabb. 

ATHA TooL COMPANY, Newark, N. J.: 
G. Atha, Edward Ingalls. 

E. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind.: N. A. Gladding, W. L. 
Sanford, J. F. Carey, G. R. Stafford, W. P. Brown. 

ATLANTIC Scrrw Works, Hartford, Conn.: F. N. Tilton, A. W. 
Bowman. 

ATLANTA STEEI. COMPANY, Atlanta, Ga.: J. T. Rose, T. B. Davies. 

AVERY STAMPING CoMPaANY, Cleveland, Ohio: Henry W: Avery. 

BAKER-MCMILLEN CoMPANY, Akron, Ohio: E. H. James, 

BALDWIN ForGine & Too, Company, Columbus, Ohio: Frank M. 
Baldwit. 

G. & H. Barnetrr Company, Philadelphia: Alfred W. Barnett. 

BELFONT IRON WorKs, Ironton, Ohio: 8S. G. Gilfillan. 

Boss WASHING MACHINE Company, Cincinnati, Ohio: Louis E. 
Dietz, Wm. C. F. Dietz. 

BryDEN Horse SHOE Company, Catasauqua, Pa.: W. M. Bre- 
zette, Geo. E. Holton. 

CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa.: W. G. Clyde, I. W. 
Jenks, W. F. Hickey. 

CARVER FILE CoMPANY, Philadelphia: Joseph M. Hottel, Edward 
M. Kemp. 

CHALLENGE CUTLERY CORPORATION, New York; W. M. Taussig, 
F, 8S. Seeley. 

JOHN CHATILLON & Sons, New York: D. P. Hale. . 

CLEVELAND STONE COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio: H. W. Caldwell, 
A. W. Curtis. 

CLEVELAND TACK Works, Cleveland, Ohio: W. G. Ross. 

CLEVELAND Twtst Dritt Company, Cleveland, Ohio: J. G. 
Pasco. 

CLYDE CUTLERY COMPANY, Clyde, Ohio: R. B. Jones. ; 

COLUMBIAN ENAMELING & STAMPING COMPANY, Terre Haute, 
Ind.: G, W. Jeffords, W. H. Pipp. 

COLUMBIAN Rope COMPANY, Auburn, N. Y.: F. M. Everett, W. V. 
Hawkins. 

P. & F. Corsin, New Britain, Conn.: Charles M. Jarvis, Charles 
H. Parsons, Charles B. Parsons, W. E. Bartholomew, Geo. 
L. Haven. 

CORBIN CABINET Lock COMPANY, New Britain, Conn.: C. H. 
Baldwin, W. H. Booth, D. O. Macquarrie, J. T. Dowell. 
Corspin Screw Corporation, New Britain, Conn.: Charles 

Glover, Wm. E. Diehl, C. A. Earl. 

CONSOLIDATED FrRuir JAR Company, New Brunswick, N. J.: 

Thos. J. Buckley, E. M. Gilmore, L. Frank Clark, 


Edward 8S. Ross, Henry 
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Cronk & CARRIER MrG. Company, Elmira, N. Y.: C. F. Carrier. 

Daisy Mrc. CompaNy, Plymouth, Mich.: C. H. Bennett, A. W. 
Chaffee 

Dana Mrc, Company, Cincinnati, Ohio: 
M. Snook. 

De._ta Fite Works, Philadelphia: J. M. Hottel. 

Henry Disston & Sons, Philadelphia: Harry C. Disston, Robert 

J. Johnson, S. Horace Disston, Frank Gould, D. W. Jenkins. 

pDUPONY DENEMOURS POWDER COMPANY, Wilmington, Del.: 

T. E. Doremus, J. T. Skelly, W. F. Quimby, Geo. S. Parkes, 

J. F. VanLear, Levi Joy, Eugene duPont, J. N. Riley. 

EaGLe Lock Company, Terryville, Conn.: G. W. Carter, H. B. 
Piumb, F. D. Ford, 

EMPIRE KNIFE COMPANY, Winsted, Conn.: 8. L. Alvord. 

ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY, Philadelphia: Charles W. Asbury. 

EVANSVILLE Toot Works, Evansville, Ind.: F. Lohoff. 

FERROSTEEL COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio: A. E. Menke. 

Foster Bros. & CHATILLON COMPANY, New York: C. E. Foster. 

GLOBE-TAUNTON NatiL CoMPANY, Taunton, Mass.: J. A. Welsh, 
J. C, Luallman. 

Goope.t Company, Antrim, N. H.: D. H. Goodell, R. C. Goodell, 
G. W. Hodges. 

GOODELL-PRATT COMPANY, Greenfield, Mass.: Wm. M. Pratt. 

GRAFTON STONE CoMpPAny, Elyria, Ohio: F. 8. Miller. 

GRAHAM Nout Company, Pittsburgh: Chas. J, Graham, Chas. W. 
Gray. . 

GARLAND Net & River Company, Pittsburgh: Robert Garland, 
W. C. Winterhalter. 

GILBERT & BENNETT Mrc. Company, Georgetown, Conn.: Charles 
J. Miller, David H. Miller, Jr. 

GREENLEE Bros. & Co., Chicago: W. H. Bowers. 

GRIFFIN Mroc. CoMPANY, Erie, Pa.: R. M. Lee. 

Cc. T. Ham Mro. Company, Rochester, N. Y.: James Barnes. 

HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS COMPANY, Worcester, Mass. : 
Geo. F. Brooks, F. B. Park, Wm. Camier. 

M. Harriey Company, New York: E. E. Drake, J. M. Gaines. 

Harr & CooLey Company, New Britain, Conn.: Howard S. Hart, 
Norman P. Cooley, James H. Robinson. 

Heme & Co., St. Louis, Mo.: J. L. Hemp. 

Hero Fruit Jar Company, Philadelphia: Hutton Kennedy, How- 
ard G. Pinney. 

Hvussey-Binns SHoveEL Company, Pittsburgh : George V. Willson. 

Iron Crry Toot Works, Ltd., Pittsburgh: William H. Hays. 

IRWIN AUGER Bit Company, Wilmington, Ohio: F. 8S. Colvin. 

Iver JOHNSON’S ARMS & CycCLE WoRKS, Fitchburg, Mass.: Fred 
I. Johnson, Geo. F. Salisbury, Frank I. Clark. 

Jones & LAUGHLIN STEEL CoMPANY, Pittsburgh: Roland Gerry. 

KeLLy AXE Mrc. Company, Charleston, W. Va.: William C. 
Kelly, James P. Kelly, William B. Lockett, George T. Price. 

Kokomo Srre. & WiRE Company, Kokomo, Ind.: J. G. Bowers. 

LABELLE IRON Works, Steubenville, Ohio: D. M. Montgomery. 

LAKE Erte Iron COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio: Frank W. Davis. 

LALANCE & GROSJEAN Mre. CoMPpaANy, New York: Palmer W. 
Holmes, James D. Fleming. 

LaMB-F1SH LUMBER COMPANY, Memphis, Tenn.: J. V. Hill, W. B. 
Burk, A. G. Fritchey, E. B. McCullough. 

LANDERS, Frary & CLARK, New Britain, Conn.: George M. Lan- 
ders, Frederick A. Searle, James N. Stanley, Arthur G. Kim- 
hall, Fred M. Huggins. 

Lawson Mre. Company, Chicago: W. H. Bennett. 

LivericguHt Bros., Philadelphia: Arthur K. Liveright, P. C. 
Abbett. 

Lockwoop Mrc. Company, South Norwalk, Conn.: George E. 
Eddy. 

LOUISVILLE AXE & Toot Company, Highland Park, Ky.: B. F. 
Fitch. 

Lovett Mra. Company, Erie, Pa.: A. M. Doll, J. M. Webber, 
Chas. S. Meacham. 

LupLow-SayLor Wrre Company, St. Louis, Mo.: Frank Low. 

LUFKIN RuLe Company, Saginaw, Mich.: Robert G. Thompson, 
S. B. McGee. 

Lamson & Sessions Company, Cleveland, Ohio: Geo. M. North, 
Roy Boffenmyer. 

MARKHAM AIR RIFLE COMPANY, Plymouth, Mich.: Edward H. 
Lewis. 

McCaFFREY FILE COMPANY, Philadelphia: Joseph J. McCaffrey. 

McKINNEY Mrc. CoMpPAny, Pittsburgh: W. S. McKinney, J. P. 
McKinney, C. M. King, F. A. Smith. 

MERIDEN CUTLERY CoMPANY, Meriden, Conn.: J. R. Payne. 

MILLER Lock CoMPpany, Philadelphia: J. T. Rader, Edward S. 
Jackson. 

MILWAUKEE CORRUGATING COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis.: L. Kuehn. 

MunpDorF CHAIN WoRKsS, York, Pa. : Geo. W. Mundorf. 

NATIONAL ENAMELING & STAMPING COMPANY, New York: Geo. 

W. Niedringhaus, John J. Mapp, Geo. H. Harper, A. D. 

McBryde, J. H. Hisgen. 

ENGLAND ENAMELING COMPANY, Middletown, 

Nelson, H. Ginsburg. 

Ney Mre. Company, Canton, Ohio: 
Mobley. 

New York LEATHER BELTING Company, New York: George W. 
Bancroft. 

NIAGARA MACHINE & 
Schweigert. 

NICHOLSON FILE CoMPANyY, Providence, R. I.: Wallace L. Pond, 
F. Herbert Smith. : 

Nortru Bros. Mrc. Company, Philadelphia: A. C. Albrecht, Don 
MeMillan, C. W. Domine, R. P. Boyd. 

JamMrs OHLEN & Sons Saw Mrc. Company, Columbus, Ohio: 
L. W. Seymour. 

OriveR CHILLED PLow Works, South Bend, Ind.: R. 
W. A. Weed. 


George F. Dana, Frank 


E. I. 


NEW Conn.: O. 


Frank W. Miller, J. W. 


Toot Works, Buffalo, N. Y.: William 


A. Reed, 
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Or1veR Iron & Sree~ COMPANY, Pittsburgh: Henry B. Lupton, 
George T. Bailey. 

ONEIDA CoMMUNItY, Ltd., Oneida, N. Y.: Alfred Clark, L. A. 
MacKown, A. M. Kinsley, P. B. Noyes. 

OWENSBORO SHOVEL & Toot COMPANY, Owensboro, Ky.: W. R. 
Libhart, M. W. Libhart, W. K. McCulloch, Jean W. McCul- 
loch 

CHARLES PARKER COMPANY, Meriden, Conn.: Wilbur F. Parker, 
William H. Lyon, Frederick Pease, A. W. Proudman. 

PAYSON Mre. COMPANY, Chicago: E. T. Harris. 

J. CC, PEARSON COMPANY, Boston, Mass.: F. C. 
Jones, R. L Foster, W. G. Aborn. 

Peck, Stow & WILCOX Company, New York: T. H. Gossett. 

PEERLESS FOUNDRY COMPANY, Cincinnati, Ohio: George F, Dana, 
Frank M. Snook. 

PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY, Jeannette, Pa.: E. 
dot. 

PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY, Cincinnati, Ohio: W. E. Keplinger, 
F. C. Tuttle, Paul R. Litzke, J. W. Osborne, H. C. Hirschy. 

PIKE Mrc6. CoMPAnNyY, Pike, N. H.: E. Warren Smith. 

PITTSBURGH STEEL COMPANY, Pittsburgh: William Taylor, W. 
C. Reitz, R. D. Carver, T. T. Johnson. 

PHOENIX Horse SHOE COMPANY, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.: J. W. 
Kiser, S. H. Roberts, W. J. Kelly. 

FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc., Philadelphia: Walter W. Birge, Joseph 
H. Plumb, J. J. Teeple. 

READING HaRDWARE Company, Reading, Pa.: J. O. Beneke, W. F. 
Goodrich, T. B. Hendrickson. 

REYNOLDS WiRE Company,‘ Dixon, Ill.: H. G. Reynolds, W. B. 
Merriman. 

RICHMOND CEDAR WoRKS, Richmond, Va.: J. Scott Parrish, S. P. 
Parrish. 

ROANOKE STAMPING & ENAMELING COMPANY, Roanoke, Va. : 

RUSSELL & ERWIN Mrc. Company, New Britain, Conn.: B. A. 
Hawley, R. R. Leeds, T. J. Usher, A. R. Sisson, W. P. Hud- 
son. 


SaFrety Door HANGER Company, Ashland, Ohio: E. W. Topping. 

Sargent & Co., New York: Geo. F. Wiepert, Edward P. Dun 
ning. 

SavaGE ARMS COMPANY, Utica, N. Y.: 
Haynes, F. P. Kelley. 

Wo. ScHOLLHORN Company, New Haven, Conn.: Dr. J. Hutchin- 
son Hall. 

O. P. Scuriver & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio: O. P. Schriver. 

SENECA CHAIN COMPANY, Kent, Ohio: C. M. Power. 

Srimonps Mre. Company, Fitchburg, Mass.: C. F. Braffett, A. T. 
Simonds, H. K. Simonds, G. K. Simonds, J. B. Kelley, Geo. 
T. Curtis, % 

STANDARD ARMS CoMPANY, Wilmington, Del.: F. E. Muzzy. 

STANDARD CHAIN COMPANY, Pittsburgh: W. R. Dawson, A. E. 
Crockett. 

STANDARD Horse Natit COMPANY, New Brighton, Pa.: Fred S. 
Merrick. 

STanDARD Horse SHOE Company, Boston, 
Boutwell. 


STANDARD Toot CoMPany, Cleveland, Ohio: R. T. Lane. 

STANLEY RULE & Lever, Company, New Britain, Conn.: Alix W. 
Stanley, Robert N. Peck, Robert M. Parsons. 

J. Stevens Arms & Toot Comeany, Chicopee Falls, Mass.: A. 
H. Griffin, J. H. Page, C. E. Roberts. 

STANLEY WorRKS, New Britain, Conn.: L. 
Kinnie, George P. Hart, A. 
E. R. Swift. 

TREDEGAR CoMPaNY, Richmond, Va.: G. B. Hobson. 

TUBULAR River & Stup Company, Boston, Mass.: T. Cavert. 

TuRNER, Day & WooLWORTH HANDLE Company, Louisville, Ky.: 
Cc. D. Gates. 


Urica Drop Forcr & Toor Company, Utica, N. Y.: L. P. Smith. 
UNION Fork & Hor Company, Columbus, Ohio: G. B. Durell. 
Union Mre, Company, New Britain, Conn.: M. L. Bailey. 

U. 8S. Horsre SHoE Company, Erie, Pa.: B. S. Fletcher. 

UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE COMPANY, Bridgeport, Conn.: J. M. 
Gaines, J. E. Avery, A. H. Meyerhoff, J. S. Sanders, E. E. 
Drake. 

Union Mro. Company, New Britain, Conn.: M. L, Bailey. 

UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE COMPANY, New York: C. W. Dimick, 
Cc. H. Dimick, F. B. Smith. 

UniTeD States HAME COMPANY, Buffalo, N. Y.: 
dall, H. J. Turner. 

UNITED States STAMPING COMPANY, Moundsville, W. Va.: J. W. 
Sleight. 

U. 8S. STAMPING Company, Moundsville, W. Va.: J. M. Sanders. 

WaBASH SCREEN Door Company, Chicago: W. B. Biggers, E. M. 
Kemp. 

WALLINGF@RD Mrc. Company, Wallingford, Vt.: W. A. Graham, 
W. D. Batting. 

WaRpD-Dickry Stren Company, Indiana Harbor, 
Dickey. 

J. D. WARREN MrcG. Company, Chicago: J. D. Warren, B. W. 
Haverfield. 

L. & I. J. WHire Company, Buffalo, N. Y.: John G. H. Marvin. 

WHITE MOUNTAIN FRrYEZER COMPANY, Nashua, N. H.: Lester F. 
Thurber, K. I. Stucke. 

WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY, New Haven, Conn.: 
Irby Bennett, Frank G. Drew, Geo. H. Hillman, E. W. Lee. 

WoopHOoUSE CHAIN WoRKS, Trenton, N. J.: John H. Woodhouse. 

Woop SHovet & Toot Company, Piqua, Ohio: James P. Curd, 
8S. S. Gould, ©. M, Avery. 

WriGHT WiRE COMPANY, Worcester, Mass.: Geo. M. Wright, J. 
F. Searle, J. J. Collins, A. B. Peavey. 


Ayres, H. A. 


D. Girar- 


Carleton L. Wood, H. E. 


Mass.: George S. 


H. Pease, A. C. Me- 
I. Grocock, James Hutchinson, 


H. W. Cran- 


Ind.: W. C. 
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WyomMInG SHOvErL WorKs, Wyoming, Pa.: N. G. Robertson. 
YaLe & TOWNE Mre. CoMPANY, New York: A, W. Clark, W. R. 
Hill, A. T. Babcock. 


jobbers. 


Moort & HANDLEY HAarpWARe COMPANY, Birmingham, Ala.: 
J. D. Moore. 

WIMBERLY & THOMAS HARDWARE COMPANY, Birmingham, Ala.: 
IF. R. Simpson, 

SPEER HARDWARE COMPANY, Fort Smith, Ark.: C. E. Speer, F. B 
Dunlop. 

Fonres Bros. HArpWARE COMPANY, Little Rock, Ark.: Jas. J. 
Mandlebaum, J. Van Dokkum. 

WEBBER-AYERS HARDWARE COMPANY, Fort Smith, Ark.: W. W. 
Webber. 

DUNHAM, CARRIGAN & HaAypEN Company, San Francisco, Cal. : 
Brace Hayden. 

Paciric Harpware & Streri. Company, San Francisco, Cal.: 
A. L. Seott, H. L. Arnold. 

Gro. TrircH HARDWARE COMPANY, Denver, Colo.: Geo. Tritch, 
E. G. Konshern. 

KING HARDWARE Company, Atlanta, Ga.: Geo. E. King. 

DINKINS-DAVIDSON HARDWARE COMPANY, Atlanta, Ga.: S. C. 
Dinkins. 

Beck & GREGG HARDWARE ComMPANyY, Atlanta, Ga.: W. A. Parker. 

ANDERSON HARDWARE COMPANY, Atlanta, Ga.: Harvey L. Ander- 
son. 

J. D. Weep & Co., Savannah, Ga.: W. D. Krenson. 

CLARK, QuIEN & Morsp, Peoria, Ill.: Chas. D. Clark. 

IsAAC WALKER HARDWARE COMPANY, Peoria, Ill.: J. T. Neilson. 

TENK LIARDWARE COMPANY, Quincy, Ill.: R. Tenk. 

Van CAMP HaArpware & IRON COMPANY, Indianapolis, Ind.: 
Cortlandt Van Camp, Samuel G. Van Camp. 

BoOETTICHER, KELLOGG & Co., Evansville, Ind.: Oscar Boetticher. 

KNAPP & SPENCER COMPANY, Sioux City, Iowa: C. A. Knapp. 

SICKLES, PrestoON & NutTTING CoMPANY, Davenport, Iowa: Col. 
J. R. Nutting, Theo. Newhaus. 

CurLerR HARDWARE COMPANY, Waterloo, Iowa: F. E, Cutler. 

LUTHE HARDWARE COMPANY, Des Moines, Iowa: F. H. Luthe. 

Huser & KaLBacu Comrany, Oskaloosa, Iowa: J. S. Hayes. 

BROWN-HuRLEY HARDWARE COMPANY, Des Moines, Iowa: W. 8. 
Brown. 

W. A. L. THOMPSON HARDWARE COMPANY, Topeka, Kan.: J. G. 
Bauer. 

A, J. HArwi HarpwaRe Company, Atchison, Kan.: W. H. Harwi. 

BuisH, Mize & SILLIMAN HARDWARE COMPANY, Atchison, Kan.: 
J. B. Silliman 

FRANK COLLADAY HARDWARE COMPANY, Hutchinson, Kan.: Frank 
Colladay, i. I’. Claffey, 

LEE HARDWARE COMPANY, Salina, Kan.: H. D. Lee, Charles L. 
Schwartz. 

OWENSBORO HARDWARE & IRON COMPANY, Owensboro, Ky.: Ed- 
ward W. Leete. 

STAUFFER, ESHLEMAN & Co., New Orleans, La.: Col, B. F. Eshle- 

man, S. St. J. Eshleman. 

EMERY-WATERHOUSE COMPANY, Portland, Maine: William Cham- 
berlain. 

N. H. Brace & Sons, Bangor, Maine: F. E. Bragg. 

DUKE, PETERSON HARDWARE COMPANY, Baltimore, Md.: J. W. 
Peterson. 

W. C. NimMo Company, Baltimore, Md.: W. C. Nimmo, 

BiceLow & Dowst COMPANY, Boston, Mass.: Samuel A. Bigelow 

BALDWIN & RoeBINS CoMPANY, Boston, Mass.: A. H. Decatur. 

E. P. SANDERSON COMPANY, Boston, Mass.: E. P. Sanderson. 

STANDART BrRoruers, Detroit, Mich.: Geo. G. Bogue. 

Mor.ey BrorHers, Saginaw, Mich.: Edward W. Morley, Geo. 
W. Morley, P. F. H. Morley. 


Foster, Stevens & Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.: Chas. C. Phil- 
brick. 

CLARK-RUTKA-WEAVER COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich.: C. A 
Benjamin. 

MARSHALL-WELLS HARDWARE COMPANY, Duluth, Minn.: H. C. 
Marshali. 

KELLEY-HOW-THOMSON COMPANY, Duluth, Minn.: Geo. W. 
Welles. 


HACKeTT, WALTHER & GATES HARDWARE COMPANY, St. Paul, 
Minn.: 'T. G. Walther. 

FARWELL, OzMUN, KiRK & Co., St. Paul, Minn.: R. A. Kirk, 
Frank B. Platt, Everett B. Kirk. 

WyetH HarpwarkRE & Mra. Company, St. Joseph, Mo.: J. A. 
Warner. 

NORVELL-SHAPLEIGH HARDWARE COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo.: W. G. 
Yantis, R. W. Shapleigh. 

GELLER, WAkD & HASNER HARDWARE COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo.: 
Ira W. Love. 

McGREGOR-NOE HARDWARE COMPANY, Springfield, Mo.: D. M. 
Noe, Arch McGregor 

RicHarDs & CONOVER HARDWARE COMPANY, Kansas City, Mo.: 
W. B. Richards, J. E. O'Neil. 

TOWNLEY METAL & HARDWARE COMPANY, Kansas City, Mo.: 
Geo. E. Garland. 

Wricut & WILHELMY COMPANY, Omaha, Neb.: W. 8S. Wright. 

LEE-GLASS-ANDRESSEN HARDWARE COMPANY, Omaha, Neb.: H. J. 
Lee, W. M. Glass 

HENKLE & Joyce HARDWARE Company, Lincoln, Neb: R. M. 


Joyee. 
ALBANY TIARDWARE & IRON CoMPpany, Albany, N. Y.: Chas H. 
Turner. 


Weed & Co., Buffalo, N. Y.: Hobart Weed, L. C. Davenport. 

Bears & Co., Buffalo, N. Y.: Chas. P. Rogers. 

BARKER, ROSE & CLINTON CompaNy, Elmira, N. Y.: Capt. Fred- 
erick Barker. 
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IrvING D. Boorn, Elmira, N. Y. 

SICKELS & NutTrinGc Company, New York: J. R. Loder. 

STEINFEIDY Bros., New York: I. Kornfeld. 

MATHEWS & BoucueEr, Rochester, N. Y.: James H. Boucher. 

WEAVER, PALMER & RiIc!HMOND, Rochester, N. Y.: Griff D 
Palmer. 

BURHANS & Brack ComMPaANy, Syracuse, N, Y¥.: J. W. Black. 

TREMAN, KING & Co., Ithaca, N. Y.: F. L. Hawes. 

McINTOSH HARDWARE Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio: Geo. T 
MeIntosh, J. S. Harris. 

GEO. WORTHINGTON COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio: W. D. Taylor, 
Cc. A. Jewett. 

SMiItH Bros. Harpwarrm Company, Columbus, Ohio: Thos. F. 
Smith. 

CANTON HARDWARE COMPANY, Canton, Ohio: J. B. Brothers, C 
A. Barnett. 

BosTWICK-BRAUN COMPANY, Toledo, Ohio: E. H. Refior, F. Loh 
mann. 

OKLAHOMA Crry HARDWARE COMPANY, Oklahoma City, Okla.: 
S. E. Clarkson. 

SUPPLER HARDWARE COMPANY, Philadelphia: William W. Sup 
plee, James S. Bonbright. 

BIDDLE HARDWARE CoMPANY, Philadelphia: David H. Reddie. 

MERCHAN’ & EVANS Company, Philadelphia: J. A. McKee. 

E. K. Tryon, Jr., Company, Philadelphia: E. G. Chandlee. 

LOGAN-GREGG HarpwaRE COMPANY, Pittsburgh: P. L. Logan, 
Robt. M. Repp. 

JAMES CC. Linpsay Harpware Company, Pittsburgh: A. J. 
sihler. 

BELCHER & Loomis HaAarpware CoMPANY, Providence, R. I.: 
W. B. Ayer. 

BENEDICT, WARREN & Davipson Company, Memphis: J. D. War- 
ren, N. Benedict, M. M. Cross, R. L. Davidson, J. T. Am- 
brose, L. J. Warren, E. Y. Kelly, P. M. Warren. 

ORGILL Bros. & Co., Memphis: Frederick Orgill, Joseph Orgill, 
William Orgill, W. I. Moody, John S. Speed, Frederick Or- 
gili, Jr. 

BARNES & MILLER HARDWARE CoMPANY, Memphis: H. R. Miller, 
W. E. Barnes, W. F. Stephenson. 

PiIpGEON THOMAS IRON ComMPANY, Memphis: P. Pidgeon, W. G. 
Thomas, J. B. Hutcu.:.sen. 

GRAY-DUDLEY HARDWARE COMPANY, Nashville, Tenn.: R. M. 
Dudley, J. M. Gray, Jr., W. C. Pollard. 

Houst-Hasson Harpwake Company, Knoxville, Tenn.: Samue! 
C. House. 

Cc. M. McCrune & Co., Knoxville, Tenn.: Bruce Keener, Bruce 
Keener, Jr. 

J. H. Faun & Co., Nashville, Tenn.: J. H. Fall, J. H. Fall, Jr. 

H. G. Lipscoms & Co., Nashville, Tenn.: H. G. Lipscomb. 

KEITH-SIMMONS COMPANY, Nashville, Tenn.: W. Keith. 

F. W. HettMANN COMPANY, Houston, Texas: F. A. Heitmann. 

Morrow-THOMAS HARDWARE COMPANY, Amarillo, Texas: James 
Walsh. 

Roperrs, SaAxnrorp & Taylor, Sherman, Texas: W. L. Sanford, 
Zed Sanford. 

NASH HARDWARE COMPANY, Fort Worth, Texas: A, D. Hodgson, 
W. R. Duffey. 

PENICK-HUGHES ComMPANY, Stamford, Texas: R. L. Penick. 

SAN ANTONiO HARDWARE COMPANY, San Antonio, Texas: S38. 
Jeffers. 

W. S. DoNNAN HARDWARE COMPANY, Richmond, Va.: John Don 
nan. 

RICHMOND HARDWARE COMPANY, Richmond, Va.: W. D. Stuart. 

WATKINS-COTTREI.L COMPANY, Richmond, Va.: Charles H, Wat- 
kins. 

WESTERN HARDWARE & METAL COMPANY, Seattle, Wash. : George 
Boole. 

WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY, Wheeling, W. Va.: J. K. 
Boyd, H. J. Morgan, A. W. Crotsly, Andrew Glass. 

WM. FRANKFURTH HARDWARE COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis.: L. 
Maschauer. 


Other Visitors. 

A, T. Svesrins, Rochester, Minn. 

M. L. Corey, Argos, Ind. 

W. P. BoGarpus, Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 

E. M. Busu, Evansville, Ind. 

S. R. Mies, Mason City, Iowa. 

A. H. Apre, New Britain, Conn. 

S. R. DRoESCHER, New York. ‘ 

EO. J. ADAMS, Chicago. 

A. T. ANDERSON, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Cc. M. Avery, Chicago. 

B. A. FRANKLIN, Boston, Mass. 

W. P. Smiru, Mead & Smith, Louisville, Ky. 

Geo. RevreER, Mutual Trading Company, New York. 

Cuas, H. Wier, Wier & Wilson, Baltimore, Md. 

JAMES B. Surviess, JR., Surpless, Dunn & Co., New York. 

OLIVER B. SuRPLESS, Surpless, Dunn & Co., New York. 

W. H. Bowers, Surpless, Dunn & Co., New York. 

ALFRED C. GREENING, R. K. Carter & Co., New York. 

S. H. Groser, R. K. Carter & Co., New York. 

THOMAS E. OLIveER, Oliver Bros. Purchasing Company. New 
York. 

H. H. Beers, Beers & Mitchell, Richmond, Va. 

CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, Biddie Purchasing Company. New York. 

R, L. Burcnw, Southern Hardware and Stove Dealer, Nasiiville. 
‘Tenn. 

C. W. WEAVER, Southern Hardware and Stove Dealer. Nashville 
Tenn. 

Hako._p S. RUTTENHEIM, Hardware. New York. 

E. R. CooLenGe, Southern Lumberman, Nashville, Tenn. 


. 
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HIARTWELL StTaFrrorD, Southern Lumberman, Nashville, Tenn. 
H. T. Hunrer, Jlardware and Metal, Toronto, Can. 

JAMES H. KENNEDY, Hardware Dealers’ Magazine, New York. 
DANIEL STERN, the American Artisan, Chicago. 

W. K. Pratt, the American Artisan, Chicago. 

Harry Wise, the Tradesmen, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

J. W. Pentz, Hardware Review, New York. 

R. R. WILLIAMS, The Iron Age, New York. 

A. H. CHAMBERLAIN, The Iron Age, New York. 


a 


The Cary Steel Mat. 


The Cary Mfg. Company, 19-21 Roosevelt street, New 
York, is making the Cary steel mat, two views of which 
are presented herewith. A prime result of this construc- 
tion is that a scraping surface always exists in every 
direction. Another marked feature is the noncorroding, 
rustless character of the galvanizing which differs from 
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Fig. 1.—-Cary Cold Rolled Galvanized Steel Mat. 


the better known methods of such finish, accomplished 
before assembling the parts and which leaves all surfaces 
smooth. Mats so manufactured have a flexibility that 
greatly increases their life, enables them to adjust them- 
selves to possible inequalities and permits of compact roll- 
ing for shipment or storage. The rustless finish prevents 
any discoloration of cement, tiled, marble or kindred 
flooring. The mat is made of high grade cold rolled steel 
No. 17 gauge. The round corners and the circular, arch- 
like outlines of the units on every edge or selvedge, while 
ornamental in appearance, greatly increase the strength 
and produce a glancing effect should the foot strike the 
edge first. The unit character of the mat makes it 


Fig. 2.—Quarter Section of Elevator Mat. 


adaptable for introduction into irregular spaces to spec- 
ification, such as entrances to buildings, private or pub- 
lic, elevators, &¢c., all parts of the fabric being equally 
strong and durable. The edges are reinforced by double 
thicknesses of metal. The units are 1% in. circles, % in. 
high on edge and are formed in half sections, the rows of 
semicircles being joined by short flat links which work 
in between the half sections, with the wires running at 
right angles, clinched at each end. The mats are made 
regularly in six standard sizes, ranging approximately 
from 12 x 21 in. to 24 x 39 in. dimensions, and in rolls of 
18, 24 and 36 in. widths, 50 to 100 ft. long, although from 
the nature of the units it is obvious that mats of any 
dimensions may be made. Fig. 2 is a reproduction of a 
quarter section of the same style of mat, so made to 
adapt it to elevator flooring for instant removal when 
cleaning. 
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The Jap Cabinet No. 255. 


The kitchen cabinet represented in the accompany- 
ing illustration is the latest of a line of these goods 
manufactured by the Cincinnati Screen Company, Gest 
and Evans streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. The cabinet is con- 
structed throughout of thoroughly seasoned, kiln dried 
solid oak. It is remarked that every inch of space has 
been put to the best possible service, and every accessory 
has been designed for utility and convenience. The 
aluminoid extension counter shelf is made from an alloy 


The Jap Cabinet No. 255. 


which is acid proof and consequently does not corrode 
and tarnish. The sliding feature almost doubles the 
table space. The flour bin has a capacity of 60 Ib., and 
is provided with a hopper top, removable sifter and glass 
flour gauge. The cabinet is furnished with a self-feeding 
sugar bin and a tilting meal bin. The two upper draw- 
ers have automatic sliding lids to prevent the entrance 
of dust or insects. Included in the equipment are six 
air tight spice canisters and one each for tea and coffee, 
removable cutting board, large pot cupboard, handy racks 
and a roomy china case. The entire cabinet, except the 
drawers, is inclosed with doors. The cabinet is 44 in. 
wide, 80 in. high, finished dull golden oak; crated 
weight, 250 Ib. 
secs sical taatietchases 


Champion Ice Cream Freczer. 


The Reid-Edelmuth Mfg. Company, 17-19 Ninth 
street, Brooklyn, N. Y., New York office 1 and 2 Hudson 
street, has just brought out 
the Champion triple action 
ice cream freezer, here illus- 
trated. It is made in four 
sizes, the capacities of which 
are 1, 2, 3 and 4 quarts re- 
spectively. The tub or outer 
receptacle, in which is put 
the cracked ice and salt 
freezing mixture, is of heavy 
galvanized iron, the cylinder 
of block tin retinned, and 
the dasher of malleable iron, 
tinned. The dasher has a 
weed scraper, which wit 
each turn scrapes the freez- 
ing cream from jnner side 
of cylinder and prevents its 
adherence to the _ inside 
walls. This freezer is de- 
signed for household use and is listed at $1, $1.25, $1.50 
and $1.75 each, and crated three, two, two and one dozen 
respect: rely. 
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Champion Triple Action Ice 
Cream Freezer. 
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Steel Doubletrees and Singletrees. 

The accompanying illustrations relate to a line of 
ribbed single and double trees and tubular singletrees 
and neck yokes offered by the Youngstown Pressed Steel 
Company, Youngstown, Ohio. The doubletree shown in 
Fig. 1, the cross section of which is illustrated in Fig. 2, 
is designed for plow sets and implement use or for lead 
teams. Doubletrees are made of the same pattern with 
steel clevis, instead of D center, for wagon and truck 
use. The center rub iron fits around both sides, with 
heavy bushing through the center. The body is well 
braced and riveted, and the point is made that it is un- 
breakable with any load that can be hauled by teams. 
Singletrees are also made in the U ribbed pattern. The 
tubular trussed pattern singletree is shown in Fig. 3 
and an enlarged view of the construction is given in 
Fig. 4, with back pull hooks. It is also made with front 
pull hooks and neck yokes constructed the same as the 
singletree arealso made. The body of the tube is made 
from one piece of high grade steel, tapering from center 
toward both ends, with a truss running the full length 
and all the way across the tube, with a T shaped head 
on one side, as shown in Fig. 4. The outer portion of 
the tube is formed round, with fitting joints or ends com- 
ing together and up against the T shaped head to secure 
a perfect joint. The U draw bolt is forged steel and 
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old brass and gun metal. The outer case is 214 in. square 
and 13-16 in. thick, on which patent has been applied 





Ingersoll Universal Watch. 
for. The watch is equally serviceable for home or office 
use as well as for tourists and travelers. 
—_++-e—______ 


The Icy-Hot Bottle. 


The Icy-Hot Bottle Company, 216 Post square, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, is manufacturing the: bottle shown here- 





Fig. 1.—U Ribbed Doubletree No. 164. 


passes through the center of the truss in a manner to 
stiffen it at this point. It can be replaced in the same 


with, for keeping hot liquid steaming hot or cold liquids 
cold for days without the use of fire, ice or chemicals. 





Fig. 3.—Tubular Trussed Singletree No. 125. 


way as on a wooden singletree when necessary. End 
hooks and ferrules are standard sizes and patterns. The 





Fig. 2.—Cross Section of U 
Ribbed Doubdlictree. 


Fig. 4.—Enlarged View of 
Tubular Trussed Single- 


tree. 


lightness and strength of these goods is especially re- 
ferred to by the manufacturer. 
ee 


Ingersoll Universal Watch. 





Robert H. Ingersoll & Bro., 45-49 John street, New 
York, have just put on the market the Ingersoll Universal 
watch, here illustrated. It may be used on desk, table 
or mantel as a timepiece and paper weight, in the form 
shown, or by removing the two-piece telescoping sheet 
metal case it becomes the Yankee pattern 16-size watch, 
nickel case. It is both stem wind and stem set, and the 
styles of finish on outer case are nickel, polished copper, 


The device consists of two glass bottles, one within the 
other, made of one piece of glass, connected only at the 
neck, where the inner bottle is hermetically sealed to 
the outer. The space between the walls of the two 


; 


+ 





The Icy-Hot Bottle. 


bottles is exhausted of air, causing a vacuum and making 
it impossible for the heat from a hot liquid to be radiated 
or a cold liquid to absorb the heat of the surrounding 





, 
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atmosphere. The glass bottle is encased in a nickel plated 
metal case. In use the bottle is filled with liquid and 
corked, where, it is stated, it will remain at approxi- 
mately the temperature at which it was placed in the 
bottle for days, regardless of the temperature of the sur- 
rounding atmosphere. To prevent the cork being forced 
out by the steam of a hot liquid, a metal cap is screwed 
over the cork, which also serves for use as a drinking 
cup. 


The New Leader Washing Machine. 


The J. B. Foote Foundry Company, Fredericktown, 
Ohio, is making the washing machine shown in the ac- 


i 
wy 
Fig. 1.—The New Leader Washing Machine. 


ccipanying illustrations. The stand and the spider— 
the base upon which the tub rests—are made of tubing 
provided with a device making it adjustable to various 
sized tubs. The auxiliary bench is also made of tubing, 
and is so arranged that it will swing around under the 


Fig. 2.—Snecial Features of the New Leader Washer. 

tub cut of the way when not in use, or it can be brought 
out to either side of the tub desired or directly behind 
the wringer. When not in use the bench can be folded 
and easily disposed of, thus occupying little space. 
The tub rotates upon 21 hardened steel balls to make it 
easy of operation, For the recoil action a torsion spring 
is provided, inclosed in the center column directly under 
the tub, firmly held in position but easily removed if de- 
sired. A fiber-inb is used which is said to last a lifetime, 
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as there are no hoops which might drop off allowing the 
staves to drop to pieces. The point is made that the tub 
is 2 in. higher than those ordinarily used for washing 
machines, and much lighter and more easily handled than 
a wooden tub. The method of securing the tub to the 
spider or base, it is shown, does not in any way injure 
it and it can be instantly removed. The wringer board 
is detachable from the tub and the washer can be used 
in any position without removing the wringer from the 
board. In Fig. 2 the interior of the tub and the disks are 
shown. The disks can be quickly removed from the tub 
for cleaning and the tub may be used for other purposes 
if desired. The rubbing disk adjusts itself to the quan- 
tity of clothes in the wringer, will wash one or a dozen 
pieces equally as well, and will not injure the most 
delicate fabrics. The iid is steam tight. 
—_———_—_2-____—__ 


Granger Outfit for Orchard Spraying. 


W. & B. Douglas, Middletown, Conn., and 83 John 
street, New York, have brought out the Granger outfit 
for spraying orchards, complete with gasoline engine 
and tools, as here reproduced. The apparatus, while 
especially suitable for installation in a vehicle to be 
transported to and through orchards, is also servicable 
for such work as suburban duty in raising water from, 
say, 15-ft. wells, to tanks located 150 to 160 ft. above 
ground. The two sizes have a capacity of 400 and 1000 
gal. per hour, respectively. The specifications of the 
2 x 8 in. size, unit style, vertical, outside packed triplex 
power pump, with brass plungers and brass glands, are as 
follows: The pump is geared to a 4 x 4% in. horizontal 
four-cycle gasoline engine, especially designed for this 
service. There is a hit or miss governor and float feed 


Granger Outfit for Orchard Spraying. 


carburetor, and gasoline tank in base of engine of suffi- 
cient capacity to run 10 hr. The pumps may be operated 
by an air cooled engine, as illustrated, with fan, or a 
water cooled engine with open hopper, as ordered. The 
entire outfit is mounted on a substantial cast iron base, 
23 x 33 in., together with protected box containing six 
dry batteries and spark coil, and tool box containing 
necessary wrenches and lubricating oil. The ratio of 
gearing is as 7 1-3 to 1, and the normal speed of engine 
is 500 rey. per min. The pump is fitted with a Y on dis- 
charge with two shut offs, as shown, with spring relief 
valve set at 60 Ib. pressure, and pressure gauge and drip 
plugs. Two 10-ft. extension rods and Bordeaux or Ver- 
morel nozzle are furnished with each spraying outfit. 
The 38 x 4 in. size outfit is very similar in construction to 
that here described with water cooled engine and all 
fittings, except that the discharge has four shut offs, 
and four extension rods with nozzles are furnished with 
each outfit. The engine can also be used to run a 
separator or for other moderate duty, for which purposes 
is furnished a 6 x 8 in. pulley, on which a belt can be 
run, 
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Fly Foot Belt Dressing. 


The Charles A. Schieren Company, 37 Ferry street, 
tanner and 


New York, manufacturer of high 





PAINTS, OILS 





7 gal. 
Animal, Fish and Vege China Clay, Imported.# ton 11. ar 00 

































table Oils— weal | Cobalt, Oxide........ ¥ 100 th 1.45@ 2.60 
bbls. | W hiting, Commercial..... # 100 th ——s 
Linseed, Western, Raw........ 47 @48 CEE  kccsdeceee -.--# 100 th .55@ . 
State, a | (@48 pe eee # 100 h .60@ “6 
City, Raw. ---48 @49 
Boiled, l¢ ‘2p ga unce on Raw, Putty, Commercial-—» 100 B | 
Raw, Calcutta, in bbls 70 @. In _ bladders.. -$1.78 @1.80 
Lard, Prime, Winter 73 @i6 In bbls, or tub 1.20 @1.45 
Extra ie 51 @52 In 1 & to 5 ft cans....... 2.65 @2.% 
me, i. as peeeaae ’ as Te eo In 12% to 50 & cans....... 1.50 @1.90 
Cc cate -seet Crude, > mi 2(a ‘ie 
Summer Yellow, | prime. 39 @39% Spirits Turpentine— x al. 
Summer, White..........+6.++ ..41%@12- | In Oil Dbls.............60. wee 42%@B3 
Yellow Winter, In machine bbls.......... ntabed 43 @43% 
Tallow, Acidless................ 58 (59 
Menhaden, Brown, Strained..34 (@35 Glue—  b 
Northern one cameake hen vaae 27 @30 Cabi ° = 
Pre Bva@.. ADINCE ..-seeseceeeeeeeereceeeens 12 @15 
tidt  Mtrsined................ 34 @35 | COMMON Bone.......seeeeeeevere T42@ 9 
Bleached Winter.............36 (@38 Ra White... ....2.s0sseeees 18 = 
Ex, Bleached Winter........38 @39_ | Fish, liquid, 50 gal. bbls, per gal-_, 
nae an SS, RUAN GM | HOUR coc ccccccdsesievcccscces d 1.2 
"ae ‘em Tu@ TH | Foot Stock, White: 20202020. 12 @l4 
Cod, Domestic, Prime........ 38 (40 a Stock, Brown.........cees @i) 
Newfoundland yerman Common Hide.........10 @12 
Red, Elaine,..........0.. German Hide (a8 
Saponified ,....ccccccccce oe . 
OES, WeBOWorcccsvcovess eee $1, 15@$1.25 ; 
> 5S p 
fie then... See a eX Medium White...........+.. ++-14 @IT 
Mineral Oils— Gum Shellac— # b 
Black, 29 gravity, 25@30 cold # gal. | Bleached, Commercial......... 22 @B 
DOM hana i egg 13 @13%4 | Bone Dry 
29 gravity, 15 cold test........134@14 | Button 
NMS ©. <=. sees taneannn 12%@13 | Diamond 
Cylinder, light filtered......... 20%@21 | Fine, Orang 
ee rary 18 @19 A, ©, Garnet 
Paraffine, 903-907 sp, gravity...14%@15 G, oe ae 
903 sp, GrAvity.....+++eee+e0e SGM Kala_ Butto 
883 sp. ae eoelk @U% ID. O..... 
Cee nccnanccesesssnasocnsnescdvece 13%@14 Ge te ~ 
Miscellaneous— Vv. 8. 0. 
Barvtes: — 
White, Foreign......% ton $18.s0@20.50| | Colors in Oil ¥ 
Amer.. floated. ..P ton 17.00@18.00 | Black, Lampblack...... ogownens 12 @\4 
i ee .. ton 12.50@15.00 | Blne, Chinese. ,.......e.seeeeeee 36 @46 
Chalk, in bulk........ #¥ ton 3.00@ 3.40 | Blue, Prussian....ccccccccccceees 32 @3 
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grade leather belting, has put on the market the Fly 
Foot belt dressing, the style of package and trademark 
being here reproduced. The origination of this formula 
Was suggested by the necessity for a special belt prepa- 
‘ation for a high duty belt supplying power from a 
racing engine in a rolling mill where the requirements 
are very exacting as the first bite of a billet suddenly 
increases many fold the strain on a belt. 
The purpose has been, by an expert chem- 
ist, to formulate a compound chemically 
correct that will stick until time to yield 
somewhat to save the belt; that will not 
Fig. 2 r'ly Foot dure the leather, and, as the trademark 
Trademark. implies, hold the belt to pulley by suction, 
as a fly walks on a ceiling, at the same time permitting 
the belt to lift off without adhesion as the pulley re- 
volves, not only in rolling mills, but wherever belts are 
used. Fly Foot is guaranteed by the company to exert 
no chemical effect on the leather other than to close the 
pores and prevent drying out, thus acting as a preserva- 
tive and lengthening the life of the belt. It is put up 
regularly in 5-lb. tin cans with red decoration. 
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eb 
| Blue, DURPOMNATIEO so 60 0cccccvese Black Dro English @l5 
Brown, Vandyke.......... ; | Black ee re nena ‘s @w 
Green, Chrome........++++ os | Lamp, comm Bat res 
. ; ai i ercial.. 4@6 
Green, Paris...... sdudeoeadbaceutes Blue,’ Celestial 4 @6 
a, a... + Colestial......ssesseeeeres, 6 
; Serr 30 (32 
| Sienna, Burnt Blue, P. 8 (30 
Umber, Raw.. slue, WOR decccccccencevace @ 
Umber Burnt. Blue, Ultramarine aheaaeanede. a si vals 
.” (Ut. 2. « Jadadénkdecs 2(a 
White and Red, one —— Carmine, | No. ee iceace o-+— a EO 
ireen, rome, ordinary...... 3% 
R . J ‘ Green, Chrome, pure......... 17 @@ 
Lead, English white. in Oil. .10%@10% Ocher, American...... # ton $8.50@16.00 
Lead, American White: American Golden........... 2%@ 
Dry and in Oil, 100, 250 and UII ccccsrsshigtencsnmneiess HET 
Dry and in Oil, # and #0" | Orange Mineral, Baslish...10. xz 
ib kegs bane cusen suds ives dstenate eave * eer enenes 9%51% 
Dry and in Oil. 12% tb kegs...... 7% French «sseesseeeeeseesersesenes 12%a13 
In Oil, 2 % tin pails..... . 1% GeTMAN ceeeeeeeees S8a6eeeeecene 12 @13 
In Oil, 12% ® tin pails......... ae AMETICAN «...--.0-- ee eeeeer ees 9 @10 
In Oil, 1, 2, 3 and 5 b tin Red, Indian, English.......... 44@ 6 
cans, ass’t. ageumeges’: © AMMOTICAN occcccccscccccsecscce 3 @M& 
Red Lead and ‘Litharge: | Red, Turkey, Englist 0 
In 100M KeRs.cc-ssseeesvees 1. | Red. ‘Tuscan, English. t @le 
ee. ° ++ i Red, Venetian, Amer.# 100 th $0.50@1.25 
cies at lees an Oa le English seeeeeeees «++» ® 100 Ib $1.15@1,60 
%¢ % th advance over Sienna. Italian, Burnt and 
above prices of White and Powdered  ...-........-.. ‘ 
Red Lead and Litharge. Italian, Raw, Powdered. 
Lead, American. Terms: On lots of American, | Raw........... za00 
500 Tbs and over, 60 days, or 2% for | American Burnt and Pow’'d. Iga a? 
cash if paid in 15 days from date of | Talc, French....,...... # ton $18.00@25.90 
invoice. MemmeTEOM cccceeceses # ton 15.00@25,00 
Zinc, Dry— # Terre. Alba, French..# 100 th .90@ 1.00 
TN dtchesseha mes ’ Th .80 
American, dry.......cccccccces . 54@ 5% agen 39 is! oad Ta ° 
Ei - American ...2 100, No. 1. .75@ .80 
a Seal is rench process). 6: ne 4 American ...7? 100 th, No. 2.¢,60@ 6 
rreen BT. ccccccccccscccsccese % | ory “ » 
German Red Seal (French Umber, T'key, But, & Pow.. 2%@ 3 
nae 7 @™% Turkey, Raw and Powdered. 2%@ 3 
Pn Seal eee eeeeeeee Oe eeeeeeee Te@ 7% | Burnt, American... 14@ 2 
White Seal........ccscssss-s84@ 9. | Raw, “American. . -- HO 3 
French, Red Seal.........+++0++ 8%@ 8% | Yellow, Chrome, Pure......... 12%@15 
Green Seal,........+. oa . -10%4@10% | Vermilion, American Lead.... 7 @%5 
— uicksilver, bulk 
Dry Colors ¥ » Guickaiiver. bags...... 
Black. Carbon...... Jot secceaccees 6%4(@10 English, Imported................ @70 
| Black Drop, American.......... 3%@ 8 TNT Ssd ange sendeccatateses’ $0.90@ 1,00 
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urrent Hardware Prices. 


General Goods.—In the following quotations General 


Goods—that is, those which 


are made by 


more than one 


manufacturer—are printed in Jtalics, and the prices named, 


unless otherwise stated, 


ket as obtainable by the fair retail Hardware trade, 
jobbers. 


from manufacturers or 


represent those current in the mar- 


whether 


Very small orders and 


broken packages often command higher prices, while lower 


prices 


type (Roman) 


obtainable by the fair retail 


jobbers. 


are frequently given to larger buyers. 
Special Goods.—Quotations printed in 
relate to goods of 
ers, who are responsible for their correctness 
represent the prices to the small trade, 
trade, from manufacturers or 


the ordinary 
manufactur- 
They usually 
lower prices being 


particular 


Range of Prices.—-A range of prices is indicated by 


means of the symbol @. 


Thus 33: 


: @ 83% & 10% signifies 


that the price of the goods 


per cent. discount to 334% 


Names of Manufacturers.—Tlor the 
manufacturers see 


dresses of 


also THE IRON AGE 


DIRECTORY. 


in question ranges from 33% 
and 10 per cent. 


discount, 


names and ad- 
the advertising columns and 


issued annually, which 


gives a classified list of the products of our advertisers and 


ihus serves as a 
Machinery trades. 


DIRECTORY 


of the Iron, Hardware and 


Standard Lists.—‘ The Iron Age Standard Hardware 


Lists ” 


contains the list prices of many leading geods. 


Additions and Corrections.—The trade are requested 
to suggest any improvements with a view to rendering these 
quotations as correct and as useful as possible to Retail 


IJardware Merehants. 





| Blind— 
Colwubiaun aud Domestic 
North's 

Upson’s Patent, ® gro., . 
Zimmerman s—See Fasteners, 


Window Stop— 
Ives’ 


yt Stop Bead Screws and _ want 


Blind. © 


Taplin’ ~ 


Ammunition— See Caps, Car- 
tridycs, Shells, &c. 


Anti—Rattlers— 
Fernald Mfg. Co, Burton 
Rattlers, % d 

$0.75; 2, $0.60; 4, 

Fernald Quick 

pairs 
Anvils—American— 
Eagle Anvils b 
Hay-Budden, 
Trenton 


Aut 


# b aoe ¢ 


Imported— 
Swedish Solid Steel cusnee, 
tb v@ 10%¢ 
Swedish Solid Steel Sisco, Superior 
# wb 0@ 10's ¢ 
Peter W nent & Sons, ¥ ®, ai to 349 
th, ll¢; to 600 th, lle¢. 
Anvil, ag aa Drill— 
Millers Falls Co,, $18.00 15&10% 


Apple Parers— See Parers, 
Apple, &e. 


Aprons, Blacksmiths'— 
Livingston Nail Co 10% 


Augers and Bits— 
Com. Double Spur... .75&10@80% 
Jennings’ Patn., Bright. 65é 1070 
Black Lip or Blued. ne 
Boring Mach. Augers. 

Car Bits, 12-in. twist. 

Ford's Auger and Car Bit 
re Auger Co.,, 

ar 

ee Kat. Auger Bits 

. E. Jennings & Co.: 

“yr 10 ext, lip. R, Jennings’ list, | 

2&7 


No, 30, R. Jennings’ list 
Russell ‘Jennings’ 
L’Hommedieu Car Bits... 
Mayhew's Countersink Bits 
Pugh’s Black 
Pugh’s Jennings’ Pattern 
Snell’s Auger Bits 
Snell's Bell Hangers’ 

Snell's Car Bits, 12-in, 

Snell's King Auger Bits 

Swan's 

Swan's, Jennings’ Pattern 

Wright's Jennings’ Bits.............. 50 
Bit Stock Drills— 

See Drills, 7'wist. 
Expansive Bits— 
Clark’s Pattern, No. 1, ® doz., $26; 
No. 2, $18 60&10% 
Ford’s, Clark’s Pattern.. 5@60& 10%, 
C. E. Jennings & Co,, Steer’ s Pat..25% 
Lavigne Pat., small size, $18.00; large 
size, 00! 60&10° 


Gimlet Bits— 

Per gro. 
Common Dbl. Cut $3.00@3.25 

German Pattern, Nos. 1 to 0, 
$4.75; 11 to 13, $5.75 

Hollow Augers— 
Bonney Pat., per doz. -5.GCe 
Ames 

Universal 20%, 

Ship Augers and Bits— 
Ship Augers - 0éNG 


Ford's 

C, E. Jennings & Co.: 
L’ Hommedieu’s 
Watrous’ 

Snell's 


Awl Hafts— sec Handles, 
Mechanics’ Tool, 


Awls — 
Brad Awls: 
Handled gro. €@3.00 
Unhdled, Shidered.. co toaese 
Unhandicd, Patent. - 970 664 70¢ 
Peg Aiels: 
Unhendicd, Patent. .qro. 31@34e 
Unhdled, Shidered. .gro. 65@70¢ 
Scratch Arcls: 
Handled, Com... .gro. $3.50@}.00 
Handicd, Socket. gro.$11.50@ 12.00 


_Chattillon’s No. 


Awl and Tool Sets—sSee 
Sets, Arcl and Tool. 


Axes— 
Sinyle Bit, base weights: 
First Quality 
Second Quality 
Double Bit, base weights: oI 
First Quality $7.00@7.50 
Sccond Quality $6.50@6.75 
Axle Grease— 
See Grease, 
Iron or Steel. 
-44a4s re 


Per doz. 
$4.75@5.00 
$4.25 4.50 


Agle. 


Axles— 
Concord, Loose Collar.. 
Concord, Solid Collar....44&5 ¢ 
No. 1 Common, Loose...34:a4 ¢ 
No. 1% Com., New Style. 43 AGIs 
No. 2 Solid Collar 44as4e 
Half Patent: 

Nos. 7, 8, 11 and 12. 

Nos. 

Nos. 15 to 18. “roe ward 065% 

Nos. 19 to 22... Wk IVAW L10ES %, 


Boxes, Axles— 
Common and Concord, not 

turned 1b., 5@6¢ 
Common and Concord, turned 


ib., 6@7¢ 
Half Patent.... .1b., PeQ@I10¢ 


ait— Fishing— 
Hendryx: 


Competitor Bait 


Balances— 
Caldwell new list 
Pullman 


Spring—- 
Light Spring Balances .66@60é5% 
Chatillon’s: 4 Bs 
Light Spg. Balances -- eemen > 
Straight Balances... ee 10? 
Circular Balances... 
Large Dial......ccsccccoccess 


Barb Wire—See Wire, 


Bars— . 2 Grow 
Steel Crowbars, 10 to 40 Ib... 
per 1b., 2% @2he¢ 


Towel— 
No. 10 Ideal, Nickel Piate..2 gro, $8.50 


Beam, Scale— 
Scale Beams 


Chatillon’s No. 


Beaters, Carpet— 
Holt-Lyon Co, 
No. 12 Wire Coppered # doz, $0 4 
Tinned 85 
No, 11 Wire Coppered # doz. $1. iS: 
Tinned 
No. 10 Wire Tinned 


Beaters Egg— 
Dover Stamping & Mfg. me 


Genuine ver, 
Tumbler Size, sf; } io. ‘- Ne 
ily Size, $7.50; _ Extra Fam- 
ily Size, $24.00; ae . Hotel Size, 
.00, 


Holt-Lyon Co.: 

Hilt, per doz., No. 5, Jap’d. $0.80; 

No, A, Jap’d, $1.15; No. - Jap’d 

$1.85: "No. 6, Jap’d, $1.65, 

Lyon, Jap’d, per doz., "No. 2, 
1 


$1.35. 
Taplin Mfg. Co.: ‘ 
Improved Dover, per gro., No. €0, 
$6.00; No, 75, $6.50; No. 100, $7.00; 
No, 102, Tin’d, $8.50; No. 150, 
Hotel, $15.00; No. 152 Hotel 
Tin’d, $17.00; No. 200. Tumbler, 
$8.50; No. 202, 
$9.50; No. 300, 
doz.. $25.99 
Bellows— 
Blacksmith, Standard List: 
Split Leather GIL ING G5 % 
Grain Leather...... .50@50410% 
Hand— ) 
Inch... 6 7 8 
| 
} 


Tumbler Tin’d, 
Mammoth, per 


Doz. .$500 5.50 6.00 650 
Molders— 

Inch. . 10 12 15 16 

Doz. .$7.50 9.00 12.00 
Bells— Cow— 

Wrought Cow Bellis...... 

Jersey 

Texas 


Net Prices 


15.00 


“i 


Hand— 
ee 6 Mi Gok 10% 
Metal 


Polished, 
White 
Nickel 
Siviss 
Cone’s Globe Hand Belis..... * 33! git 33 
Miscellaneous— 
Pere. BIB: 2 os ws nh ib., 24@2%¢ 
Church and School... .60@60610% 


Belting— eninee— 
First Quality, Ex. Hy., Strictly 

Short Lap 60419 %, 
Standard 70k 104 me 10.45% 
Light liontle 5 T5E10% 
Cut Leather Lacing........ .50% 
Leather Lacing sides, per sq. ft. 


23@ 24¢ 
Rubber— 
Competition (Low Grade). 
70610075 % 
60€ 107 70% 
0Qa50% 


° 


Bench Stops— 
See Stops, Bench 


Benders and Upsetters, 
Tire— 


Green River Tire Benders and Up- 
setters 20% 


Bicycle Goods— 
John 8. Leng’s Son & Co.’s 1908 list: 
Chain, Parts, Spokes.............. SU %, 
Tubes 80% 


Auger, Gimlet, Bit Stock Drills, 
&c.—See Augers and Bits. 


Blocks Tackle— 
Common Wooden W@INES% 
B. & L. B. Co.: 

Boston Wood Snatch, 50%; Eclipse 
Steel, 75%; Hollow Steel, 50&10%; 
Star Wire Rope, 50% Tarbox 
Metal Snatch, 50%; Tarbox New 
Style Steel, 50&10%; Wire Rope 
Snatch, 50% 

Lane’s Patent Automatic Lock and 

Junior 309 

See also Machines, Hoisting. 


Boards, Stove— 
Paper and Wood Lined..... 55% 
Embosscd 

Boards, Wash— 

See Washboards. 


Bobs, Plumb— 
Keuffel & Esser Co 


Bolts 


33%&10% 


Carriage, Machine, &c,— 


Common Carriage ‘eut thread): 
% x2 6 and smaller...... T5kS% 
Larger and longer TORS 7, 

Phila. Eagle, $3.00 list. . .80@ / 

Bolt Ends, with C. & T. Nuts, 

70410% 

Machine (Cut Thread): 

% x 4 and smaller..... T5k10% 
Larger and longer 70610 


Door and Shutter— 
Cast Jron Barrel, Japanucd, 
Round Brass Knobs: 
EL 4 5 6 8 
Per doz..$0.30 35 .45 60 80 
Cast Iron Spring Foot, _ d: 
Inch 6 ” 
Per doz 
Cast Iron Chain, Flat, 
Inch 6 8 10 
Per @08....~«.. 100 1.0 183 
Cast Iron Flat Shutter, Jap’d, 
Brass Knobs: 
Inch 8 10 


Per $0.75 95) = 1.85 


Wreseht Barrel Japanned. 
8010 80. 10. (5% 
Barrel Bronzed 
Spring 
Shutter 
Square Neck........T@75&0Y 
Square Mk10N4 10 80% 
Ives’ Mortise 
ives’ Wrought Motal......s.....0000 4 ; 
Expansion— 
F. H. Evans’ Crescent 
Richards Mfg. Co.... os 
Star Expansion ‘Bott Co.: 
Star, Lag Screw Tyne. .60&10&5&2™ 
Star, Wood Screw 40°” 
Star, Machine, Single Wedge... .60°% 


TOk 10 THE ny 10% 


$1.20 1.50 225 
Jupanned: | 


- 506 va: WEIN Y | 


Star, Machine, Deuble Wedze.... 
Steward & Romam Mig. Co.: 
Siyie No. 13 wouble 
Style No, 1 
Style No. 100, Dbl. Jaw, 
Lag Screw 
Piow and Stove— 
Je a 36 eee Ss ee 65LIETY, 
85G85.€5 % 


60%, 
Single. .55% % 
66% % 
Plow 


aketecne te 
2.80% 


Common Iron. 
mera. L9GR. 6101000800 
American Screw Co.: : 
Norway Phila., list Oct. 16, "8 
Eagle Phila., list Oct. 16, eet 
Bay State, list Dee, 28, 
Franklin Moore Co.: 
Norway Phila., list Oct. 16, "84. ..80 
Eagle Phila., list Oct, 16, — 
Eclipse, list ‘Dec. "99 80% 
Russell, Burdsall s Ward Bolt - 
Nut Co.: 
Empire, list Dec, 28, °99.. . 80% 
Norway Phila,, list Oct. ‘80% 
Eagle é 2% % 


Shelton Co.: 

Tiger Brand, list Dec, 28. 80% 
Phila., Eagle, list Oct. 16, 1881. ‘82% 2 
Ups Nut Co,: 


“=r grrseecceees 72% % 


Borers, Bung— 
Borers Bung, Ring, with Handle: 
> 1% 1% 1% 2 
Per 5.60 6.40 8.00 


Per ¢ 
Enterprise Mfg. : bs me 
2, $1.75; No, 3, $2.50 each 
Boxes, Mitre— 
C. BE. Jennings & Co.......0sc0sesc00 5% 
Langdon, New Langdon and Lang- 
don Improved, 20&10%; Langdon 
Acme ... 15&10% 
Perfection y, 
Seavey 
Braces— 
Comman Ball, American... .$1.50 
Barber's 506106100" BOK 10% 
Fray’s Genuine Spofford’s........... 60% 
Fray" s No, 61, 166, 206, 614.. 
E. Jennings & Co. 
Mayhew s oe. 
Mavhew's 9 i 
Millers Falls 
Pr., S. & W. Co., Peck’s Pat... 
Brackets — 
Wrought Stecl 
Bradiey Mciar « lusp.. 
Griffin's Pressed Steel 
Griffin’s Folding Brackets...... 70&10°% 
Taplin Victor Handy Egg Beater 
Bracket # doz. $1.50 


Bright Wire Goods— 


See Wire and Wire Goods. 


Broilers— 
Kilbourne Mfg 
Wire Goods Co 

Buckets, Galvanized — 

Mfr's list, price per gross. 

Quart... 10 12 14 

Witer, Reg. . .26.85 29.50 $83.50 
Water, Hry.. .45.35 48.00 52.90 
Fire, Rd. Btm. 32.00 34.65 38.65 

’ 7.35 41.35 45.35 


Pull Rings—sSeo Rings. Rul. 
Butts— Brasce— 
Wrought, High Tést, Oct.6706.65% 
Cast Brass, Tiebout’s 40&10% 
Cast Iron— 
Fast Joint, Broad.... 
Fast Joint. Narrow... 
Loose Joint 
Loose Pin TOk 10075 % 
Mayer's Tlinaes TVA TOES 
Parliament Butts....... TOG ES 


: Wrought Steel— 
Bright. 
Light Narrow, Light 
rersible 
Reversible and Rroad.. 
Loose Joint. yarrow, Light 
Inside Blind 


“60&10° 


T5€ 10£5@80 % 
SUK LUdU0 de 


LT ES% 


5O€ 1050 %, 
h0& 10 50% 
Mk10A 75% 


Japanne d. 
Light Narrow, Loose Pin. 

: pOk5 % 
Light Narrow. Ball Tip. .60% 
Rroad “So | 
Stecple Tinned. 70% | 
Ball Tipped.. 7% J 


Estra, H@— 
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Cum Bird— 
Hendryx Brass: Series 3000, 
1100, met list; 1200, 15%; 200, 300, 
CN innandsevvudaleaceducacp watered 30% 
Hendryx Bronze: Series 700, 800....30 
Hendryx Enameled 35 


Calipers—See Compasscs. 


Calks, Toe and Heel— 
Blunt, 1 prong, per 100 Ib., 
$3.50 @ $3.85 
Sharp, 1 prong, per 100 Ib., 
$4. 00@ $4.35 
Blunt Toe, 3%¢; 2 pg. 
4%¢; 1 pg. Sharp "Toe, 
Sharp, 4%¢; Blunt 
Heel, 4%¢; Sharp Heel.......... 4%¢ 
Lautier, Blunt, 4@4%¢; Sharp, 4%4@4%¢ 
Perkins’, Bluut, # ib, 3.65¢ ; eerie 


Burke's, 1 pg. 
Blunt Toe, 
i4¢; 2 pg, 


Can Openers— 
See OGpeners, Can. 
Caps, ereenercent 


Eley’s EB. . 2G 55¢ 


G. Dicvcecececvees M ttre 
P Beevss ‘3 viper oaiee 
G. Bevcavestivan .. per M, 4850¢ 
Musket .scccrcesees per M 6263¢ 


Primers— 
Berdan Primers, $2 per M. .20d0, 
Primer Shells and Bullets. . likin ,% 
All other primers per M .$1.52@1.60 
Carpet Stretchers— 
See Stretchers, Carpet. 


Cartridges— 
Blank Cartridges: 


33 OC. - ez: es waks een 
38 C. $7.00 eam 1045 % 
2 cal. Bin, $1. 60. Pretaees 105% 

32 cal, Rim, $2.75........ 10652 
B. B. Caps, Con. Ball, our $190 
B. B. Caps, Round Bail.. 7 19 


Cemtral FUE. occ cccvccrsees 
Target and Sporting Rifle. iss 59 
Primed Shells and Bullets. 15&10 


Rim Fire, Sporting.......... 507% 
Rim Fire, Military....... «135% 
Casters— ; 
DeG's 2% cass %% . 654 10G@ 20% 
PIBEB .cccccvcecescss - CQUEEs 
Philadelphia ....++-. el @ ‘5% 
Acme, Ball Bearing............-++-+ Z 
Gem ‘(Roller Bearing)..... roaivaioes 
Steel Gem (Roller Bearing)........ 70 
Standard Ball Bearing.......... 45 





Yale (Double Wheel) low list...40& 
Cattle Leaders— 
See Leaders, Cuttle. 


Chain, Proof Coil— 
American Coil, Straight Link: = 


3-16 A 5-16 4 oy 
$7.70 5.10 4.15 3.50 3.30 38.10 
s--l 1% to 1% inch. 
$3.00 3.10 
in cask lots, deduct oe. 
German Coil...... yoosen 70% 
German Pattern Coil: ; 
OO 00 Lisscvcveveses TOk1045 %, 
OS OE Bi i ai eisvs 60410410 @I0% 
4, § and 6..... HWE LVGIVE Wd 7 


Halter— 
Halter Chains..... .60&5@60410% 
German Pattern Halter Chains, 
list July 24, 97... .60&10€5@70 7, 
Covert Mfg. Co.: sea 
Halter ......... geneous sedacds 35&5°, 
Cow Ties— 
See Halters and Ties. 


Trace, Wagon, &c.- 
Traces, Western Standard: 100 pr. 
644—6-3, Straight, with ring . $28.00 
644—6-2, Straight, with r ing. $29.00 
644—8-2, Straight, with ring . $32.00 
614—10-2, Str’ght, with ring .$37.00 

NOTE.—Add 2 per pair for Hooks 
Twist Traces: add per puir for Nos. 2 
and 3, 2c: No. 1, 8c; No. 0, 4c to price of 
Str aight Link. 

Eastern Standard Traces, Wag- 
on Chain, &c. » 606 10 GE 1065 % 


Miscellaneous— 
Jack Chain, list July 10, °93: 





Tron ......-60€NWE45@d G0 10E10% 
BORED ~ 6:0. cesks 00 dbase dees 
Safety and Plumbers? Chain .75 


Gal. Pump Chain... .1b., 442@% 
Bridgeport Chain Co.: 
Triumph Halter and Coil.35&2's@4) 


Triumph Dog..........-..+-- 50K 104 60 
Brown Halter and Coil... .45@50K5 %, 
Covert Mfg, Co ; 
Breast, Hialter, Heel, Rein, a. 
BNE a nale du dddga dhe des coessocccedetanc , 


Oneida Community: 


American Halter, Dog and Kennel 


SENET ded 6.600 Vet seeeper 35K 24240 
Niagara Dog Leads and Kennel 
RS. Sub etdcceddcccsccucen 4545045 
Wire Goods Co.: 
SE (nn obchGnuns ch enpesederenten 70° 


Universal Dbl,-Jointed Chain....70 
Chain and Ribbon, Sash— 


Oneida Community: 
_. &: ee secesocesess 60°: 


Pullman: 
Bronze Chain, 60%; Steel Chain. 
Coppered 60& 10° 
Sash Chain Attachments, per sct..8¢ 
Aluminoy Sash Ribbon, per 100 
$2. 00@ $5.00 





Sash Ribbon Attachments, per set..8¢ | 


Chalk— 
Carpenters’ Blue....... gro., 50e 
Carpenters’ Red........g70., 50¢ 
Carpenters’? White. ..... gro. 40¢ 
Checks, Door— 
DORIS: cst ckibendtirsecctnknseteds 15% 


Pullman, per gro 
Russwin 





THE IRON 


Chests, Tool— 
American Tool Chest Co,: 


Boys’ Chests, with Tools.......... 55% 
Youths’ Chests, with Tools...... 40% 
Gentlemen's Chests, with Tvols. .30%, 


Farmers’, Carpeuters, etc., Chests, 

“Se ae arr: 20% 
Machinists’ and Pipe Fitters’ 

SL SN, os, cocecceccseenées 45 
EE Pc civ nactnckmencécacduce 45°, 
C. E, Jennings & Co.'s Machinists’ 
SN IE Ba Sci dncechaebeka cis one Tig? 

Chisels— 
SocketFramingandFirmer 
Standard List........ 804 WA— % 
Pe MEO, vena dbsdndaowdescetesceccode ey 
Cc. E. Jennings & Co.,: 


Socket Firmer No. 
Socket Framing No, 
Swan's 














L. & I. “J. White & Co 
Tang od— 
Tanged Firmers. - 30535 % 
Ms cennkenenddedianvebacnh ssn el 30 
C. E, Jennings & Co. Nos, 191, 181. .25 
Bes Se eg COME CR sin cccccescss 255°, 
Cold— 
1b. 
Cold Chisels, good quality. Ba1i¢ 
Cold Chisels, fuir quality. 1ahRe¢ 
Cold Chiscls, ordinary.... 9@10¢ 
Chucks— 
Almond Drill Chucks...........+..+. 35% 
Almond Turret Six-Tool Chuck..... 40 
Beach Pat each $8,00............. 3545 %, 
OO aovcselae 
Blacksmiths’ ......... 
Jacobs’ Drill Chucks.. 35% 
yy oy ee oo BR eee 25% 
Skinner Lathe Chucks: 
ENS wnccenasncéssncetcesdess : 
Universal, Reversible Jaws.. : 
Universal, Com. Style Jaws.. 
Combination, Reversible Jaws....35 
Combination, Com, Style Jaws...40 
Round Body or Box Body, 2 Chuck 
EE tite ied 6 cae Gubéeeieenns cee 3% 
Geared Scroll Chucks.............. 3% 
Drill Chucks: 
New Model, 25%; Geared Pat- 
tern, 25%; Skinner Patent, ,..25% 
PE kn sists denentecesecced 40% 
Planer Chucks.. a 
Standard ..,.... 45% 
Drill Press Vise +2 30% 
EN EE PME iccccdeeccosctetees 35% 
Standard Tool Co,: 
Improved Drill Chuck,............. 45% 
Union Mfg. Co,: 
Combination, Nos, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
Y, 8 and W, 0%; No. 21........35% 


Scroll Combinations, 


Nos, 33, 34 and 35..25% 
Nos, 18 and 318.35% 
9 


Geared Scroll, 
Independent Iron, 


Independent Steel, No, 64......... 25% 
Union Drill, Nos. 000, 060, 100, 101, 
i a ees 35% 

oS CS aaa 25 
Universal, 11, 12, 16, 17, 13, 14, 15..40% 
Universal No, 42.......0...0... se. 35°% 
Iron Face Plate Jaws, Nos. 28, 30, 
J "=e 


Steel Face Plate Jaws, Nos. 70 and 
72 30 





Westcott Patent Chu 
Lathe Chucks.... 
Little Giant Aux 
Little Giant Double 





Grip Drill... .50 





Little Giant Drill, Improved...... 50% 
GRE in inicedness ovis sesaecec’ 50% 
Scroll Combination Latlie......... 50% 
Whitaker Mfg. Co,: 
err: 25% 
Clamps— 
Carriage Makers’, Star, P., 8S. & W 
a RE CR 50% 
Beaty, Patatiel. ..ccccccesccccces 3344&10 
Hammer & Co,: 

I Snes sc dnd baccdconacedn 2&5? 
Carriage Makers’ H, P. Screw.40&5 
po ie ee aaa 
Lineman’s Swedish Neverturn...... 6%, 
Saw Clamps, see Vises, Saw Filers’ 

Cleaners, Drain, 

Iwan’s Champion, Adjustable....... 50% 
Iwan’s Champion, Stationary........ 40% 
Sidewalk— 

American Fork & Hoe Co.: 
Star, # doz., Socket, $4.00; 
MER weeks oAiG ch sede dedtinn cues ode $3.50 
Shank, # doz,, X , $3.50; Shank 
Db Lia Gis aatbiataddsasneiin;seesse $3.75 
Cleavers, Butchers’— 
EE TE, on cow db avcnncea dante suse 30% 
Fayette R, Plumb as 
Bes & Uy dy WRI DOs vccscccesecsees 30% 
Clippers, Horse and 


Sheep— 

Chicago Flexible Shaft Co.: 
1902 Chicago Horse, each. .$19.75 
20th Century Horse. each...$5.00 
Lightning Belt Horse, each.$15.00 
Chicago Belt Horse, each. .$20.00 | 
Stewart's Enc'osed Gear Roll 4 
Bearing Horse, each......$6.7% | 
| 
j 


20%, 


Stewart’s New Model Sheen 
Shearing Machine. each.$12.73 
Stewart Enclosed Gear Shear 
ing Machine, No, 8, each. .$9.75 
Clips, Axle— 
Regular Styles, list July 1. °05, 
80480 10°. 
Cloth and Netting, wire 


—See Wire, éc. 
Cocks, Brass— 


Tlardicare list: 

* Plain Bibbs, Globe, Kerosene, 
Racking, Liquor, Bottling. 
Pte owtealvhs beeen i T5Y% 

Compression Bibbs........ 70% 
Coffee Mills— 
See Mills. Coffce. 
Collars, Dog— 
Nickel Chain, Walter B. Stevens & 


Son’s list. ; 4% 
Leather, Walter. B. Stevens" & ‘Son's. 


UE undaksduebs\civanbuatabatubeadeventlt 














AGE_ 1593 
Compasses, Dividers &c. Hales Ode cececcccccccsccecccesesceee 60&5°% 
: : Little Giant #d 4 
Ordinary Goods....... Wk 10@75% Nos.. 303. 310° 312.” 390 es 
Conductor Pp. e.— $35.00 $48.00 $44.00 $72.00 $0a-t0 
: pe, : New Triumph No. 605, ® doz. $24.00, 
L. C. L, to Dealers: 40% 
Gal. Steel. Charcoal. Copper. | Russwin Food, No. 1, $24.00; No. 2, 
Northeastern: $27.00; 3, $42.00........ a5 5g ne 
Tk 10% SVE META = S50E10Y $18.00 
peasants 6 HOEMETAL S047 | wrterpricn Beef Shavers......... 25@30% 
WELLSY FOEMWEKIGY 50€10% Siaw and Kraut— 
Central: Henry Disston & Sons: 
TES % 60% 50€ 10%, Slaw and Kraut Cutters......... 35% 
Northwestern: NN UII osc sncescencesiccscccceedly 
W5k2%% 60% 50€10% | J-.M. Mast Mfg, Co.: 
Weatern: ad Slaw Cutters, 1 Knife....8 doz. $3.00 
WEIL% 50E1I2%%% 5S % Comises Caw Cotter end Comm 
T omanad: ° 2h ° ME -eedeanevdessnesséacua # doz, $4.00 
e , 4 Ty 
Wk 10% 504 12% 50€10% Jouaceo— 
aessen 106 12%, — All Iron, Cheap. . .doez, $4.25@ 4. 50 
ao . LY 50859 Enterprise cede ddeacedwinbadeeanés 25430 % 
: 10% 50€ 121% 505% National, @ doz., No, 1, $21; No. 2. 
Southwestern: erat OF Macnsacegseiyecewncetvevencareenee 409 
70% 5045 % 5085 % 


Terms, 60 days: 2% cash 10 days, Fac- 
tory shipments generally delivered, 


See also Eave Troughs, 


Coolers, Water— 
Tu 4. 3 Mfg. Co. : 


6 
G: aaa -d,ea.$l. 5 $2.00 $2. ‘5 $2.90 $3" 90 
Galvanized, Lined, side handles, 
9 


i eses 2 8 
Each ..... $1.95 $2.15 $2.40 $3.30 rt 15 
White Enameled... .......s.sseeeees 
AERAD TRG ccccccccccovescccocceces 10% 


Coppers’ Tools— 
See 7'ools, Coopers’. 
Coppers, Soldering— 
Soldering Coppers, 3 1b, to pair 


and heavier, 2U4¢; lighter 

than 3 1b. to pair........ 23¢ 

Cord— Sash— 
Bretded, Dred. ...cscces 1b. 35¢ 
Braided, White, Com., Nos. 8 


f9 12, 21¢; No. 7, 21%4¢; No. 6, 
22%¢. In lots of 12 doz. or 
over, 1 cent less per pound. 
Cable Laid a lb., No. 18.37¢ 


Italian, lb., A, No. 18, '25¢; B, 22¢ 
Common Padi. <<<; lb., 11@it%e¢ 
Cotton Sash Cord, Tw’ted . 18@0¢ 
Patent BRuesia....secrce a 
Cable Laid Russia...... lb... .21¢ 
India Hemp, Br’d’d..... lb. . .21¢ 


India Hemp, Twisted.. .1b. 3@14¢ 

Patent India, Twisted. .ib...17¢ 
Pearl Braided, cotton, No. 6, # th, 
20%¢; No. 7, 19%¢; Nos, 8 to 12, 
19%¢_ in 12’ doz, to 100 doz, lots, 
Eddystone, Braided, 8 to 12, 
26¢; 7, 26%; 6, 2ke¢ 

Harmony Cable Laid italian, shoe. 7 


Nos, 


COBRs vo vccvceveccooccesecesdecess Ib 23¢ 
Pullman: 

Wire Sash Cord............csceeee: 10°, 
Sash Cord Attachments, per 100,.$2. 00 
Samson, Nos. 8 to 12: 

Braided, # t%., Drab Cotton, 

55¢; ‘Italian’ Hemp, 40¢@ 

50¢; Linen, 65¢; White Cot- x 

ton, 50¢; Spot Cord....... 50¢ 8 
Massachusetts, White...#@ th 40¢ 
Massachusetts, Drab....8  45¢ 
Phoenix, White, Nos 8 to 12...:27 


Silver Lake, per lb.: 
. Drab, 4¢; i 
B, Drab. 40¢; B, White, %¢; 
Italian Hemp, 40¢; Linen....57%¢ 
See also Chain and Ribbon. 
Wire, Picture— 
Pe Be pwn weenese 9Aa—% 
Short Length...... - 90€20@—% 
Hendryx Standard Wire Victure Cord, 
old list. 85&10% 
Turner & Stanton Co, Wire Picture 
Cord 909 
Cradies— 
Ma edi dekes sacaen 


Crayons— 

White Round Crayons, Cases, 100 
gro., $8.00. $8.50, $9.00 and $10.00 
according to grade. 


White, 40¢; 


+. 50% 


Zelnicker’s .Lumber: # gro. 
White and Purple, Indelible....$7.50 
Blue, Red, Green. Yellow and 

Terra Cotta, $6.50; Black......$4.50 
Giant Lumber, 5% in. x 15-16 in. 

round, all colors, $12.00; indel- 

ibles, $14.00; Blacks............ $10.00 


Genuine Soapstone, Metal ae 
5 in, x % in. Round, $2.50; 5 in. 


% in. Square, $1.75; 5 x % x 3- 16. 

SE.50s BK 1M ES BB ccccccccess $3. ( 
Suremark, Black, $2.25; Blue, Red 

and Yellow..... eeancaececsecccesos $2.50 


Crooks, Shepperds'— 
American Fork & Hoe Co.,: 


PEL. <c andasevecaucnenss # doz. $4.50 
Crow Bars—Sce Bars, Crow. 
Cultivators— 

American Fork & Hoe Co.: 
Victor GOsGEis cccccccccecccccess 50&10 


Cutlery, Table— 





International Silver Companz: 
No. 12 M'd'm Knives, 187.7 doz. $3.50 
Star. Eagle. Rogers & Hamilton 
SE Pera coxekacce P doz. $3.00 
Wm. Rogers & Son...... VY doz, $2.50 
Cutters— Glass— 
W.H = Go i ccinneeachos isla wihaal 40 
Red Devil. ee 
m Mfz. Co.. 

WEUGINIIINS ccecscassccecasace<odcbée 
Meat and Food— 
RE hin cihitnctanesdinsescens ss eres % 
Nos. ....401 492 493 104 405 406 497 


Each "|.2$5 $7 $10 $12 $25 $50 $60 
Enterprise: 


Nos.....510 12 22 32 

Each _ “$2 $3 $2.75 $4.50 $6 25@25&7%%° 

POO Te DEG checknb tdcccsaadss 10&7% ° 
r.. & ave. © 

Sh RRR RRR ete te 40@10&5° 











Eiliiiem Post Hole, &c— 


Disston’s: 


Rapid, # doz., $24.00.............. 23 
Samson, # doz., $34.00............ 25% 
Iwan’s Pat, Post Hole and Well 
DD. stcabhieeddhesscesenéedndnecseus 
Vaughan Pattern Post Ho le Ave = 

loz. a 00 
Pestection Post Hole Diggers, Fs) 
Wh ( siadend uebecedachindersceanaene 
Split Handle Post Hole Diggers, 

# doz., $7.50 

Hercules Pattern, ® doz........ $9.50 
Kohler’s, @ doz., Universal, $14.00; 
Little Giant, $12.00: Hercules. 
$10.00; Invincible, $9.00; Rival, 
EE EI s caccoectieccens $7. 
Never-Break Crucible Steel Post 

SE I bins acrdncrescactnevcl 60% 


Dividers—Sce Compasses. 
Drawing Knives— 

See Knives, Drawing. 
Dressers Emery Wheel— 


Sterling Emery Wheel Dressers...... 35% 
Sterling Wheel Dresser Cutters...... 35% 


Drills and Drill Stock~ 
Blacksmith’s Common Drilling 


RE aa hon oat the ed $1.50@1.75 
Breast, Millers Falls............. 15& 10% 
BE athe CUE Wi vecactecccncetes 33% 7 
ie Se eis Re 0 cn ccuccnenacuas 3% 
Reversible Ratchet Die Stocks....25% 
Goodell Automatic Drills. 59¢106:60%'0% 
Millers Falls Automatic Drills, 

presen: per doz., Nos, 1, $4.86; 
Millers Falls Automatic Drills, 33'4&107 
Ratchet, Curtis & Curtis............ 3% 
Ratchet. Parker’s..................... 410% 
Ratchet, Weston’s.................... 40% 
Ratchet, Weston’s, Style H Im- 

MD -dcocmsstontiinnedugee diana 40@10&5 % 
ee. WR. WIR coca cccccivcc 40@40&5% 
Ratchet, Celebrated........... 10@10&54 
Ratchet, Whitney’s, P., 8, & W.. 

; 40&10@50% 
Whitney’s Adjustable, No, 10, $12.00, 
334% 


Twist Drills— 
See NEL 5 6 aah 6 60's TAMESY 
Taper and Straight Shank. 
606 10@ 70% 
Drivers, Screw— 
Screw D’ver Bits, per doz .45@50¢ 
Balsey’ 5. Se rew Holder and Driver, # 
dloz., 2'%¢-in., $6; 4-in,, $7.50; 6-in., 


Champion 
RE GS i cee ta 
Fray'’s Hol. H’dle Sets. No. 3, $12 








Ford’s Brace Screw Drivers. 40.6107 
Gay’s Double Action Ratchet..... 35% 
Goodell’s Auto................. H@65&10 
Mayhew’s Black Handle.. 40% 
Mayhew’s Monarch.................. 7 
Millers Falls, ® doz., Nos. ii, $9.95: 
12, $13.73; 20, $8.17; 21, $8.46; 41, 
$13.43; 42, $17.21. 
Smith & Hemenway Co. Never- 
turn, 66%3%; Elmora, 60%; Star, 
30&10% 
Swan’s: 
Nos, 7565 to 7568, 60%; No, 7540 


40&10% 
iene Trough, Galvanized— 
Territory. Gal. Steel. Copper. 


Northeastern. .15&0W45%  50610% 
BGOterm.. «oc 80% 50€ 10 , 
| 8k 10667, % 50k 10% 
Northieestern. . 804 100459 FE 10% 
Went occ «al 80E5 % 5NES % 

Tennessee... ..! 8IE5 HE 0% 
Southern...... T5&10% 50kS% 


Southwestern. .TkMWk2U% 50LSY 
Termsa.—2% for cash. 
generally delivered. 
Note.—Lower prices are made in some 
sections, 
See also Conductor Pipe and Elbows, 


Elbows and Shoes— 
Factory shipments, all territories: 


Factory sh ipmeets 


Galr. Steel, Galv. OC. I. and 
Copper. 
ee Os Bot iis vs a ae 80% 


Sizes 114, 214, 34, 5, 6...60€10 
No. Baas Avessare sce <encdem 
Sh ho dh hd ack @ivece 25% 
Copper Blbows..........+.60% 
Elbows, Stove Pipe— 
Edwards, Standard Blue....40&10&10% 
Edwards. Royal Blue........ 410&10& 10% 


Reeves. Dover. Flat Crimp. .40&10&5% 
Emery, Trvrkish— 


5to 55to 

46: 220: Flour. 
OE Soe cee 1b. 5 ¢ 5é $14¢ 
1%, Keqgs.....1b. 5%4é 5% 4 3%¢ 
% Kegs.. 1b. 5%é 6 ¢ 45 ¢ 








4 
H 


St SS 


1504 


10-1b. cans, 

10 in case....64¢ 7 ¢ 
10-1b. cans, less 

than 10.....10 ¢ 10 ¢ 
Less quantity..10 ¢ 10 ¢ 8 


NOTE.—In lots 1 to 3 tons a discount of 
10% is given. 
Extensions, Bit— 
Ford’s Auger Bit Extensions... .40&5% 


Ext.actors, emon Juice— 
—See Squeesers, Lemon. 


P cntenevas Blind— 


Zimmerman’s Jap’d and Galv., 50 
5%; Bronze and Plated 

Walling’s ...... 
Upson’s 

Cord and Weight-— 

Ives, #@ gro., $1.08 

Titan, B gro., 

Corrugated— 

Acme Corrugated Fasteners........10% 


Faucets— 


Cork Lined...........50&1 y 
Metallic Key, Leather Lin 
60d 1070 % 


Red Cedar... ... -0ki@oé10k5 
Petroleum snebnese « - - 0E10G@7 
B. & L, B. Co,: : 
Metal Key....cccccccccescesseees 60&10% 
Star 
West Lock 
John Sommer’s Peerless = Key.. 
John Sommer’s Boss Tin K 
John Sommer’s Victor Mtl. | <e 
Sommer’s Duplex Metal Key. .60% 
Sommer’s Diamond Lock 40% 
Sommer’s I.X.L, Cork Lined. 50% 
Sommer’s Reliable Cork a 
Sommer’s Chicago Cork Lined .6) 
Sommer’s O, K. Cork Lined. . .50% 
John Sommer’s No Brand, Cedar. .. 50% 
John Sommer’s Perfection, Cedar... 40% 
Self Measuring: 
Enterprise, Self Measuring and 
Pump, # $36.00. . - -40&10 
Lane’s, # doz., $36.00 10° 
National Measuring, # doz, $36. 40&10°, 


Felloe Plates— 
See Plates, Felloe. 


Files— Domestic— 


List Nov. 1, 1899. 
Best Brands 0k 10@75& 10% 
Standard anne . 75410@80 7, 
Lower Grade... .74€1&10@ nae 
Gold Medal 
McCaffrey's 


-6 ¢ 


se eeereeeeceers 


“S010 y 


American 
"bode 108 16% 


Imported— 


Stubs’ mere Stubs’ a July 
24, 33 44 @40% 


Peineaseni Fire Door— 


Richards Mfg. Co. b 
cae, No, ‘Sirs 


104 
Fusible Links, No, 96 
Expansion Bolts, No, 107..... "60&10% 


Grindstone— 


Net Prices: 
RASS Se ae, 
Per doz.....$3.60 3.85 4.15 
Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co,: 
5b TF 2 A w 
$4.00 4.40 4.75 5.50 6.50....30 
Reading Hardware Co...........+. «+ 60% 


Fodder Squeezers— 
See Compressors. 


Forks— 


American Fork & Hoe Co.: 
lowa Dig-Ezy Potato 
Hay, Regular, 3-tine 
Hay, Regular, 4-tine.. 
Champion, Hay 
Acme, j 
Manure, 
Manure, 
Champion, 
Columbia, 
Acme, 4-tine. 
Round Shoulder Header, 
Champion, 

Dakota, BHende®. .o.cccccccescsvcesss 65 
Kansas Header..... cocsecencescensed 65° 
Wood, Barley 
Steel, Barley 6625, 
Columbia, Spading 742&5%, 
Frames— Wood Saw— 

White, S'o’t Bar, per doz.75@a0¢ 

Red, S’q’t Bar, per doz.$1.00@1.25 

Red, Dbl. Brace, per doz.$1.40@1.50 


Fraseses, Ice tee a 


9 2 5 6 
Each. ‘eiss $1.60 $1.90 $2.20 $8.80 


Fruit and Jelly Presses— 
See Presses, Fruit and Jelly. 


Fry Pans—See Pans, Fry. 


Fuse— Per 1000 Poet. 
Hemp 
Cotton 
Waterproof Sal. 
Waterproof Dbl. 
Waterproof T'pl. 


103; Special, 


Regular, 4-tine 
Regular, 5 and 6 tine. 
Manure 65&5 
Manure 7 
senbeseeconcened 60K 1045 
4-tine. .65 
6 


9 
‘o 


aoa" 
Taped.. 
Taped.. 


10&21%, 


Gates, Molasses and Oil— 


Stebbins’ Pattern... 


Gauges— 

Marking, Mortise, &c. .50@50£10% 
Chapin-Stephens Co.: 
Marking, Mortise, &c 

pees Marking. 
yire, Brown & Sharpe’s 

Wire a. en 

Wire, P.. 


- » -S0@80ESY% 


year 
Mortise, &c..67% 


8 ¢| 
¢ | 


THE IRON 


Single Cut— 
Numbered assort- 
ments, per gro. 
Nail, Metal, No. 1, $2.00; 2, $2.30 
Spike, Metal, No. 1, $4.00; 2, $4.80 
Nail, Wood Handled, No. 1, 
‘$2. 30; 3, $2.60 
Spike, Wood Handled, No. 1 
$4.30; 2, $4.60 


Glass, American Window 
See Trade Report. 


Glasses, Level— 
Chapin-Stephens Co 


Glue, Liquid Fish— 
Bottles or Cans, with Brush, 
2510 @50% 
Elwell’s 4 
Grease, Axle— 
Common Grade.. .gro.$6.00@$6.50 
Dixon’s Everlasting, 10-lb. pails, ea. 
oe. in boxes, # doz, 1 wh, . 


Gimlets— 


Griddles, leaden 
Pike Mfg. Co............0s 3344@33%4&10% 


Grinders— 
Pike Mfg. Co.: 

Hand and Foot Power, Pyko Nos, 
1, 2, 3; Pyko Primo; Pyko Peer- 
less; Pyko Spiral (foot power) .334%% 

Mower Knife and Tool, $5.00. .40&10% 

Royal Mfg. Co.: 

Alundum Grinding Machines, each, 

Nos, ¥. $1.75; 1A, $2.50; 


Alundum Sickle 
Nos, 20, $5.00; 
Combined, $6.50 

— Dise 


Grinders, 
20A, $6.00; 


Grinders, 


Grindstones— 
Pike Mfg. Co.: 
Improved Family Grindstones, 
inch, ® doz,, $2.00 
Richards Mfg, Co., Eli and Cycle, | 
Ball Bearing, mounted......0000+-409 


Grips, Nipple— 
Perfect Nipple Grips 


H alters and Ties— 
Cow Ties - 65 @65410% 
Bridgeport Chain Co,: 
Triumph Coil and Halters,35&2'2@40% 
Brown Coil and Halters...45@50&5 
Brown Cow Ties...... 50 5@ 5081085 
Brown Tie Outs.......... T0&10@754&5 
Covert Mfg. C 
Web 
Jute Rope 35% 
Sisal Rope 0% 
Cotton Rope 
Hemp Rope 5% 
Oneida Community: 
Am. Coil and Halters 40@40&5% 
OE OD. nevnnccnes ckseenedl 45(@50 % 
Niagara Coil and Halters...45@50&5°, 
Niagara Cow Ties 45 &5@50K10K5 7%, 
Hammers— 
Handled Hammers— 


Heller’s Machinists’... .55&10 anaes 
Heller’s Farriers 40K5@ 40& 1045 


Peck, Stow 
Crucible 40& 10@50 °, 
Farriers’ 40& 10@50 %, 
Riveting .... 40& 1050 s 
Machinists’ 
Blacksmiths’ 
Fayatte R. Plumb: a 
A. E. 40&214@40.&1246 % 
Eng. a. B, 8. Hand.50&10&5@6045 % 
Machinists’ Hammers....... 6041045 % 
Rivet and Tinners’.40&742@40K12%&5%, 
Victor Magnetic Tack, # gro....$7.75 
Heavy Hammers and 
Sledges— 
Under 3 1b., per Ib., 50¢.. .80410% 
8 to 5 Ib., per Ibd., 40¢. . 80410 10% 
Over 5 Ib. , per ib., 


Over 5 1b. » per lb., '30¢. 80k 104 10 %, 


Handles— 
Agricultural Tool Handles 
Age, Pick, &c... .G0&10@60E10E5% 
Hoe. Rake, &c 
Fork, Shovel, Spade, &c.: 

Long Handles 

D Handles 


Cross-Cut Saw Handles— 
Atkins’ 

Champion eae 
Disston's 


Mechanics’ Tool Handles— 
Auger, assorted. ..gro.$3.00@$3.50 
eee Beas acces gro .$1.65@$1.75 
Chisel Handles, Ass’d, per gro.: 
Tanged Firmer, Apple, $2.40@ 
$2.65; Hickory 5 
Socket Firming, Apple, $1.75@ 
$1.95; Hickory....... 1.60@1.75 
Socket Framing, Hickory, 
$1.600$1.75 
File, assorted... ..gro.$1.30@$1.40 
Hammer, Hatchet, éc., 
60k 10@60E 1065 % 
Varnished, doz., 80€ 
Not Varnished.....65@75¢ 
Plane Handles: 
Jack, doz., 30¢; Fore, doz... 45¢ 
Ch: upin-Stephens Co.: 
Carving Tool.................30@30&10% 
Chisel 60(460& 10 
File and Awl. 60;@60&10 
Saw and Plane..............30@30&10 
OT SPREE o<chonshvonncietl 30@30&10°% 
Mylandle alls Adj, and ateet Auger 
indies . 
Nicholson Simp! ic city 


J. L. Osgood: 


Hand Saw, 
85¢ ; 


.15&10% 
File Handle. 
# gro. $9. 85@$1. ‘50 


Indestructible File and Tool, # 
gro., No. 1, $8.00; No, £. $8.50: 
z 3. $9.00: No. 4 $9.50: No 

_  * eee -gro, lots 10% 


AGE 


W. A. Zelnicker Supply Co,: 

Hammer, # doz., 12 in; Bae ) 
13 in, $2.00; 16 a 
12., $2.50; 20 in., $2.70 - 1 Fin 
$3.00; “m4 in,, $3.30; 26 in., $3.50; 
30 in. \ 

Sledge,” P 
$3.80; 
oval, 36 in, 
36 in.. $4.00. 

Axe, # doz., 28 to 34 in. 
36 in., $5.80. 

Adze, # doz, 36 $5.80; 
in., $7.80 


‘8 
Pick, ® doz.. B.S in., 
coal, 34 in., $5. 
y 2 14 in., 


oval, 30 in. 
$3.80: 


octagon, 


, $5.60; 


doz., 
octagon, 30 in, 
$4.00; 


BS 
in., 


$8.00; 
Hatchet, # doz., 
2.00. 


vue 


Hangers— 

NOTE.—Barn Door Hangers are gen- 
erally quoted pe ir, without track 
and Parlor ‘Door Hangers ngers per double set 
with track, &c. 

Chicago Spring Butt Co.: 

WUEANE” vdssiscspsenccresiaiseviee A 

Oscillating 2207 

Big Twin 
Chisholm & Moore Mfg. 3 

Baggage Car Door 

Elevator 

Railroad 
Cronk & Carrier Mfg. Co.: 

Loose Axle 

Roller Bearing....... saawieieneie 
Griffin Mfg, Co.: 

Solid Axle, No, 10, $12.00. .60&10% 

Roller Bearing, No. li, are 


Ex, 


eeeee 


Roller Peering. 
22 18.0 
Bull Dog, "4 00 
Lane Bros, Co,: 
Parlor, Ball Bearing, $4.00 
Standard, $3.15; No, 105, $2. és; 
New Model. $2.80: New Cham- 
pion per set of 4 Hangers, com- 
plete with track : 
Barn Door, Standard 
Hinged 
Covered 
Special 
Trolley Hangers and track.. 7 
Lawrence Bros, : 
Cleveland _ 
Clipper, 
Crown 
Cyclone, N 
Tandem, 
New Y 
Trolley, No. . 
McKinney Mfg. Ce 
Roller Bearing, ‘Nos, 1 and 2. 10% 
Anti-Friction 
Hinged Hangers, King C rae , 
Ric hards Mfg. Co.: 
Hlangers, Nos, 47, 48, 147, 247, 
“ &5%, 


Pioneer Wood Track, No, 3. .$2.25 
Roller B'r'’g St’l Track No, 12 $2.20 
Roller B’r'g St’l Track No, 13,$2.50 
Roller srg, Nos, 39, 41, 43 
T0&742° 

Hero, Adj, Track No, 19..50&10% 
Adjustable Track Tandem Trol- 
ley Track No. § 9 
Seal, Steel Track No, 
Auto Adj. Track No. 
Trolley B, D. No. 17, 

D. No, 120, $2.25; 

$2.45; No, 150 

— Underwriters F. o 
Tandem No, 44..2% and 3 60&10°, 
a Ya Adjustable Track N 


Royal, 
122 


often given, 


Piseee 
3 ae § BS 
DS ee ee 


Extra 5@10% 


So 


Ives’ Wood Track No. 
Trolley 
Trolley 
$1.4 . 

Ritier cee Nos. 37 

41, 43, 44, Sizes 1 and 2.7047" 
Anti-friction, No, 42; No. 

sizes 24% and 
Hinged Tandem No, 
voares Door B. B, 


Tayi & Boggis F’y Co.'s kid. 

der’s Roller Bearing, # doz., 

4 in,, $12.00; 5 in., $14.00..40&10% | 
Myers” Stayon Hangers tasetes avoid 60% 


Hangers— Garment— 
Pullman. Trouser, # gro No. 1 
$9.00; No, $21.00; No. 5, $16.50; 
f Black Enamel, $7.50; No. 10, 
12, $8.00; No. 15, Rods, 
$0. "18," Loops $10.09 
v ctor’ Folding ;dabak Rhaneneh # gro. $9.60 


Swivel Nox. 


Gat 
wae Patent Gate Hangers, # doz, 


Joist d Ti 
a ee Timber 


Griffin’s Security Hasp........... 50&10 
McKinney’s Perfect Hasp, # doz. .60 


Hatchets— 


Regular list, first qual.40£12%4.@— 
Second quality. 50k 1045 @ — 


Heaters, Carriage— 
Clark, No. 5, $1.25; No. 5B, $1.50; No, 
$1.75: No. 3D, $2.00: No, TD, $2 5: 
No 3E, $2.50; No. 1, . 
Clark Coal, @ doz., $0.75..... pesbhel 20% 
Hinges— 
Blind and Shutter Hinges 
Surface Gravity Locking Blind: 
Doz. Sets arith Faetenings, No. 
1, $0.70; No. 8, $125; No. 5, 
$2.65. . 
Mortise Shutter............80% 
Mortise Reversible Shutter.. .80% 
North’s Automatic Blind F 
No, 2, for Wood, $9.00; N 
Brick, $11.50 
Charles Parker Co 
Parker Wire Goods Co. 
Hale & Benjamin Automatic Bli: 
Hinges . 
Hate’s Blind Awnirge Hing 
119, for wood, $9.90; No, 
brick, $9.90 
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Reading's Gravity 60 
Stanley's Steel Gravity Blind Hinges, 

No. 1647%, # doz, sets, without 

screws, $0.95; with screws, $1.25, 
Wrightsville Hardware Co.: 

S., Lull & Porter.... 

a Lull & Porter.. 

Queen City eretee..« 

er Noiseless, N 


Ne 
“Nos. 
No, 1 


Clark’s O. P., 
Tip Pat’n, 
Clark’s No, 


3 and 5.. 
seeuesccccesess Hat 


3 
Shepard’s Double Locking 
Champion Gravity Locking..... 
Picneer 7 
MMEND a cacceccecoccesccsceoseeennees 65 
W. H. Co.’s Mortise Gravity Lock 
ing, No. 2 60& 
Gate Hinges- 


nee 8 or Shepard o-Dee. gets: 
8 
Hinges with L’t’che. $2. 00 e 70 5.00 
Hinges only....... 1.25 1.90 3.58 
Latches only td SD 


New England: 
With Latch.... - «$2.0 
Without Latch - $1.60 
Reversible Self-Closing: 

With Latch........d0#. .@$1.75 

Without Latch...doz. ...@$1.si 
Western: 

With Latch doz. $1.75 

Without Latch......doz. .$1.15 
Wrightsville Hardware Co,: 

Shepard’s or Clark’s Hinges and 
Latches, Hinges only or Latches 
only, Nos. 1, 2 or 3 

Miscellaneous— 
Griffin Mfg. Co., Fleur de Lis Sur- 
face Hinges, # doz. prs $1.0 


Pivot Hinges— 
Bros, Pivot, Ball 


Mfg. Co. Matchless........ 30 


Spring Hinges— 
Holdback, Cast Iron. . .$6.75@$7.00 
Non-Holdback, C’st Iron$6.50@$6.75 
J, Bardsley: 

Bardsley’s Non-Checking Mor- 

tise Floor Hinges 40° 

Bardsley’s Patent Checking.33% 
Bommer Bros. : 
Spring Butt 
Surface 


Bommer 
ing 
Lawson 


Bear- 
40° 


Hinges 
Floor, Ball 


ing 
Mortise Floor, Ball Bearing. 407, 
Lavatory Hinges 
Non-Holdback Screen 
Nos, 2000 and 900 
Holdback Screen Door, 
999 # gro, 
Chicago Spring Butt Co. : 
Chicago Spring Hinges 
Triple End Spring Hinyes....5 
Chicago (Ball Bearing) Floor.5 
Garden City Engine House. 
Keene’s Saloon Door.......... 2 
Columbian Hardware Co,: 
Acme, Wrought Steel 
Acme, Brass 
American 


$9.00 


Hinges 


Columbia, Adj., No. 7, ® er. $12. 00 
SO, CO BR ip idb av onsceciae 30° 


Clover Leaf and Acorn, - 


gro, 
Oxford, new Biibcansse 
Floor Spring Hinges 
Columbian Steel 
Lawson Mfg, 3 
Matchless Spring Hinges..... 30% 
Matchless Jamb _ Hinges osu 30% 
Ricaards Mfg. Co, 
+ erior Double ‘pcting Floor 
Hinges 40% 
Shelby Spring Hinge Co.: 
Buckeye All Steel Holdback 
Screen 9. 
Chief Ball 
Hinge 
Ball Bearing Door. 2 
No, 177, ee Steel Holdb’k 
$9.00 


@ er 
Standard Mf, Co.: 
—— Double Acting Door 
Hin 25&10&10% 
Standard Double Acting Floor 
BEEN okebebecaryo+<00 eee 
Superior Spring Hinge Co,: 
Superior Floor Hinges 
Spring Hinges.......... nen 33 


Wrought Iron Hinzes— 
Strap and T Hinges, é&c., list 
February 10, 1998: 
Light Strap Hinges. .59€10% | 
Heavy Strap arent. OS | 
Light T Hinges. 50% 
Heavy T Hinges. 40% 
Ertra Hvy. T Hinges 50€ 10%, f 
Hinge Hasps........: 8314, > 
Cor. Heavy Strap...  6nk5 
Cor. Ex. Heavy T.. .50€10% | 
Screw Hook { 6to 12in. .1b.314¢ 
and Strap. 14 to in. .1b.3\4¢ 
22 to 36 in. .1b.3 ¢ 
Screw Hook and Eye: 
*h AOE GOGR a casaé ss oo cee eet 
5£-inch ... eeeeeeeeces lb. T4¢ 
\,-inch cceccccecseecc cee eet 


Hitchers, Stall— 
Covert Mfg. Co,, Stall Hitchers. .30&2° 


Hods— Coal— 
M’f’gr’s list, price per gross: 
FROWN i056s6s5.e mo ee 
Galv. Open... .$35 $39 $42 $46 | 
Jap. Open. 28 31 3} 
Galv. Funnel. -. $3 58 52 56! 
Jap. Funnel.... 33 36 59 43) 
Ma sons’ Etc. 
Cleveland Wire Spring Co.: 
Steel Brick, No, 
Steel Mortar, } 


often given on most of these 


Extra 10 


Letra 0k 4%. 


each $1,35 
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Hoes— Ria 
Scovil and Oval Pattern, 









60 10@60610€10%, 
Grub, list Feb, 23, 1899, 
70¢¢ 104704 104610 
Bi, Be TE, GOOU. ccscsciccscscccncesm 
Am, Fork & Hoe Co. (Scovil Pat. 
CHEM) seccccccedoneescetsqcessveseys 60&5%, 
Handled— 
Cronk’s Weeding, No, 1,$2.00; No. 2,$2.50 
Star Double Bit......cccccccccccces $2.50 
American Fork & Hoe Co.: 
Regular, Cotton......... 75& 10&5& 242 
Crescent, Cultivator. 2 
Mattock, Senior..... 7 
Mattock, Junior......... «+707 
Sprouting ............. -- 90% 
Tobacco, Harper’s. 94&15&10 
WOPTOT cccccccccese » 55k 108 1085 
TVOMMOS - ccccccccosces -65&15&10%, 


Cultivator, B B 6... 70&10& 1085 


Cultivator, B B 6%. -T0&10& 1085 7% 
Weeding, Acme..... 22&10&2% ’ 
Scuffie, Lightning..............++ 60&5% 


Hoisting Apparatus— 
See Machines, Hoisting. 


Holders— Bit— 
Angular, ®@ doz. $24.00.......... 45&10% 


Door— 

Bardsley’s, Iron, 40%; Brass ond 
Bronze ...... 
Empire ......-- 
Pullman ...... 
Richards Mfg. Co.: No. 

ready, 40%; Nos, 118, 119, Sure | 
GIP ..cccccccccccceccecccsccsccsecess te 
Superior ......ccccecccsceescecseseves 33% % 


File and Tool— _ 
Nicholson File Holders and_ File 





BIaNGled «2... cccccccoscccceccces 3344@ 40%, 
Fruit Jar— 
Triumph Fruit Jar Holder, # gross, 
$18.00; GF GOZ....ceeerececeeeceeeees $2.00 


Trace and Rein— 
Fernald Double Trace Holder, # doz. 
DRIES ..0ccccccccccccesecccscooccccces $1.25 
Dash Rein Holder, @ doz........ $1.25 


Hones—Razor— 
Pike Mfg, Co., Belgian and Swaty, . 
50% German......sccccececceceses 334% 
Hooks—Cast Iron— 
Bird Cage, Reading........ 
Clothes Line, Reading List. : 
Coat and Hat, Reading.......... 5&2 
Coat and Hat, Wrightsville...... 
Harness, Reading List.............. 40°, 


Wire— = 
Belt, Nos. 1 to 15... .75€10@80% 

Wire C. & H. Hooks. .80@80é10% 

tradley Metal Clasp Wire, Coat and 

Hat. 75&10@80%: Ceiling. .75&10@80 

Columbian Hdw, Co,, Gem...... 75&10% 
Parker Wire Goods Co,, King. .75&10% 

Wire Goods Co.: 

Acme, 60& 10% ; Chief, 70&10%, 
Crown, 75%; Czar, 65410 ; ¥ 
Brace, 75%; Czar Harness, 50%; 
Ceiling, 75%. 

Wrought Iron— 
Bor, 6 in., per doz., $0.90; 8 in., 
$1.10. 
Gaston . vecvescvaes doz .$1.25@$1.50 
Wrought Staples, Hooks, &c. 
See Wrought Goods, 
Miscellaneous — 
Hooks, Bench, see Stops, Bench. 
Bush, Light, doz., $6.20; Medium, 
$6.75; Heavy, $7.65 

Grass, best, all sizes, per doz., 
$2.75@$3.00 

Grass, common grades, all sizes 





a Oe ks daemdehess $1. 254$1.50) 
WRtmtetrGe oo ccccccecs 1b. 5, @6¢ 
Hooks and Eyes: 

Saree - 6060 10% 

Malleable Iron. TOQME 10 %, % 
Covert Mfg. Co, Gate. and Scuttle 

PEO dcbeedeeebseenssnvaverssactoces 40% 
Turner & Stanton Co, Cup and 

Shoulder  .....cccccccccseccoceces %, 


Bench Hooks—See Bench Stops. 
Corn Hooks—See Knives, Corn, 
Horse Nails— 
See Nails, Horse. 


Horseshoes— 
See Shoes, Horses. 


Hose, Rubber— 

Garden Hose, %-inch: 
Competition ........ft. 6G@6M%g¢ 
s ply Guaranteed.....ft. 8.as¢ 

4-ply Guaranteed. . ..ft. Saree 

Cotton Garden, %- -in. ., coupled: 


Be GSES. 0.06020 eee ft. 8@ 9¢ 
Fair Quality.........ft.1@ue¢ 
| rons— Sad— 
Prom 6.00 Boinicice 1b. 21%442%¢ 
B. B. Sad IJrons..... 1b. 344@3\e¢ 


Mrs. Potts’, cents per set: 
Nos. 50 55 60 65 
Jap’d Caps......86 93 96 93 
Tin’d Caps......91 881.01 98 
New England Pressing. .1b.3°4@4¢ 
Bar and Corner— 
Richards Mfg, Co., Bar, 60&10%; 
COE | Aetaseschincexsecenctnansucnsa 60%, 
Pinking— 
Pinking Irone..... - - doe. C0@65¢ 


trons, Soldering 
See Coppers. 


Jacks, Wagons— 
Guvert Mfg. Co,: 





Auto Screw.......... 30&2% ; Steel, 45° 
Lockport y 
TT GN ids db anbecsiceekive sin 30&5°% 
Richards’ Tiger Steel. No. 130...50&10° 
Smith & Hemenway Co.’s........... 25% 


; Ladder— 
Richards Mfg. Co,, Ladder Jacks. .50% 





THE IRON AGE 


Jointers— mn, &c.— 


Pike Mfg. Co., 


Kccties— 


Brass, Spun, 


Saw Jointers, $7.00. .410% 


Pullman ‘Patent 
rening Sash | Locks. 
Perfect Ve ntilating, 

doz idmineswasdsrcnasenksoed $0.75@ $1.00 


iia 
’t, without Augers, 


Cast lron—See Ventilating Lock.. a 
Knives— 


Butcher, Kitchen, &c.— 


<_< ee Ye 
Wilkinson Shear & Cutlery Co.... 


Foster Bros. 


without Augers, 
Brand Knives a Hooks pudaaews "609 3 


oy Fork & Hoe Co.: 


Fa alls. arate aiakarchaths Sa \j-onAsCIRa ak ues 








Reisinger Invincible Hand Power... 
#8 doz. $48.00 


Drawing— 


Standard List.. 
E. Jennings & Co., 


Williams’ Fence Machines.... 


Moore's Anti-Friction Chain Hoist, 30% 


Ice Cutting— 





Hay and Straw— 
Serrated Edge, per doz.$5.00@5.50 


# doz. $10.00 


Bo 8s W ashing Stachine’t Co. 


Iwan’s Serrated 
Miscellaneous— | 

Bw we cee e « G08. $8.00G8S.55 
..-® doz, $3,00@3,25 





chamaion Itot: ary Banner 7 l. Sr 00 
Standard Cc shampion 
Wostenholm’s .... 








c incinnati Square Western geeede $ 3.00 
Uneeda American, 


Mallets— 
IN data e ard ou nce $5L5@50% 
eal aerwie anit h5€5250 %, 
Hickory and 


Mangers, Stable— 
, . I chess wtemathe mene Se 50 


Mats, Door— 
Elastic Steel (W, ¢ 
Mattocks— 
See Picks and Mattocks. 
Milk Cans—sSee ( 
see Coffee, ‘o— 





, Birch or Maple, 
gro .$1.25@1.40 
, Jap., Drive, all sizes, 


Lignumvite 
doz .65@a70¢ 


Bardsley's Wood Door, Shutters, &c.15% 


iteten Leathe r— 
See Belting, Leather 


Ladders, Store, &c. 


Lane's Store 


7, Co,), new list.50°, 


Noiseless Store Ladders....5 
Ric * ards ae Cc 2 





2 seiting 


A pintunesitzenvas 25 10 


and Victoria. 
= = emouweud 


Parker's Columbia 





aeons Wetter 
Divine’s Red Devil.. Kubo dtd acak 
Lanterns—T ubular— 


doz .$4.385@44.5 Lippincott’s: 






Bull’s Eye Police— 
Pe awitaaas aes $3.75@ 4.00 
Thumb— 


Mowers, Lawn— 


Latches— NOTE.— Net prices are generally quoted 


Roggin’s Latches, 


doz. 35@40¢ 3; advance 15@ 


20¢ for each size. 
Better Grade, 
vance 25¢ for each size. 


High Grade.. 


“Rieteoe: Cattle— et alk iia 

5 Great American Ball 
Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania, 


Leathers, Pump— 
See Punps-- 


Lifters, Transom— 


Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania 


Naiis— 


Cut and Wire. 
Hungarian, Finishing, 





and Brads, 
8505 @85610% 
See Trade Report. 


Wire Clothes, Nos. 18 


Samson Cordage or 
Solid Braided Chalk, 
Ph mn Braided Masens’.....0...s0. “09 

Braided Chalk, 
5.50; No, 2, $7.0 10; No. 

neat aes mee 


1 
White Cotton, New Haven.. 2: 





White Cotton, $7.50; Drab Cotton. 
$8.50 20% 


Picture— 
Cc — a. a Cotton: 1 $ 


a Ed uh hatiewektedvesebideye 20 
Turner & Stanton Co.: 
Solid Braided Chalk, 
i Lines i etadsivdeshiddd calcd 
White Gotten. ee 
‘Cotton or Linen....2 


Cabinet— 


3315 32% @5% 


Upholsters— 


Nippers— 

See Pliers and Nippers. 
Nipples— 

Standard Ninple € 

Wrought Pipe a 

Blank or Tapped. 

Cold Punched: 


Cabinet Locks. 


Door Locks, Latches, &o-- 
NOTE.—Net Prices are very often made 
on these goods. 


Re ading Hardware 


Padlocks 
. & E. Mfg. Co, Wrought Steel and 





I5C5 
Hot Pressed: OF list 
Ce «alsa tas deweaaeeee SC 
Is kia nas aaawa aa 6.30¢ 
iain 
EE shaver ators! ac we araala cia 1b.6%4¢ 
Se Se Se eee 1b.6 ¢ 
ts ee eC eee ib.s ¢ 
Plumbers’ Spun Oakum..2%@3 ¢ 
Ooil— 
Pike Mfg. Co., Stonoil.............. 40% 


Oil Tanks—See Janks, Oil. 
Oilers— 


Steel, Copper Plated........ 75% 
Chase or Paragon: 
Brass and Copper......i dE 10% 
BONO vevececcecess C4RGNZ 
DOR © 5 6s wimaisd'4, GUk10610% 


Malleable, Hammers’ Improved, Nos. 
ll, 12 and, “, 10%; Old Pattern, 
Nos. 1, 2, 50 

American ‘Rube & Stamping C ‘0. 


Spring Bottom Cans........ 70@7 70&10% 
Railroad Oilers, &c......... 60@60&10% 
Maple City Mfg. Co.: 

Spring Bottom Cans........ TO0@T0K&10% 

Railroad Oilers, &c........ 60@60&10%, 

Openers—Packing Box— 
Herculever, # doz., $24.............. 30% 


Can Openers— 
Per doz. 
Sprague, Tron Handle... .30@35¢ 
Sprague, Wood Handle...... 40¢ 
Sardine Scissors....... $1.75@3.00 
Can and Bottle Openers, # doz., 
net: Yankee, $0. 75(@ $0.85 ; Little 
Gem, $0.50@$0.65; Nifty........... $0.75 
Egg— 
Hartigan Nickel Plate, ®@ doz., $2.00; 
Silver Plate, $4.00. 


Pcking— 


Asbestos Packing, Wick and 


Rope, any quantity...... 18. 20¢ 
Rubber— 

(Fair quality goods.) 
ne a Oise caneabk eens 1141. 12¢ 
puedes, ©. Os Bien ocasaias.cs 11alkeée 
es Oe Be Bc ccinvarves 12a 13¢ 
Sheet, Pure Gum........ poa4sae¢ 
SS ee p0@50¢ 
Jenkins’ ’9%, #8 th, 80¢.............25 

Miscellaneous— 

American Packing....lb. 7410 ¢ 
Cotton Packing...... 1b. 16425 ¢ 
Italian Packing....... lb. 9a 10¢ 
I a Sica alate la SG dial lb. 4aa44e¢ 
Russia Packing........lb. 9a10¢ 


Pails, Water, We!!l, &c.— 
See Buckets. 
Paint— 


Dixon’s Silica-Graphite, in 1 gal. 


pails and 5 gal, kegs, 25%; pack- 


ages Of AFGOP GIKC....ccccccccccces 20 
Pans— Dripping— 
Standard List....... THE10@ 80% 
Edwards, Royal Blue................ 75 
Fry— 
Common Lipped: 
Meck ie mae ££. 8&8 


Per doz... .$0.75 0.85 0.95 1.15 1.30 
Refrigerator, Galva.— 
ES onaece ae 14 16 18 


Per doz....$1.75 2.25 2.80 $.15 
Paper—Building Paper 
Asbestos: 1b. 


Roll Board or Building Felt. 
6 to 30 Ib., per 100 aq. ft.. .2\%4¢ 

Roll Board or Building Felt. 
3-32 and \% in., 45 to 60 ib 


Ee ON, Bs 0a 66 044 40 Bye 
Mill Board, Shect, 40 x 40 in., 
ae Pe Oe Wiss seas oes eau 3¢ 


Per roll. 
Rosin Sized Sheathing: 500 aq. ft. 
Light weight, 25 lbs. to roll, 
8A 58¢ 
Medium weight, 80 Iba. to roll. 
SEATING 
Heavy weight, 40 lbs. to roll. 
TIa7B¢E 
Black Water Proof Sheathing, 
500 3q. ft., 1 ply, 65¢; 2 ply, 
85¢; 3 ply, $1.10; 4 ply, $2.25. 
Deafening Felt, 9,6 and 414 8q. 


ft. re MIN wa. wis acelin eie 54.50 
Red Rope Roofing, 250 sq. ft. 
ge Sr re re $1.75 


Tarred Paper— 

1 ply (roll 400 sq. ft.\, ton. 
$3 4.00@ $38.00 
2 PEW, TOR WOO OG. 10. 5 3c eccnss 65¢ 
So Ore, PON POG Oe: 10.6 cn icas 88¢ 
Slater’s Felt (roll 500 sq. ft.) .80¢ 


Sand Paper and Cloth— 





Flint and Emery........! 50€ 10% 
Garnet Paper and Oloth. 25%, 
Parers—Apple— 
Geodell Co.: 
Family Bay State........ BP doz. $15.00 
Improved Bay State..... # doz. $36.00 
New Lightnine............ PF doz. $7.00 
Turn Table ’98... . $6,090 
Wh ite Mountain.......... #8 doz. $5.00 
7a Improved.......... each $7.50 
es sieksssthaescsttece vara each $19.9 
Fureka Immroved............ each $20.00 
New Century. Si carenacen each $20.90 


NE nia dv isidccdiead: each $30.00 


Nov ember 26, 


IRON AGE — 


1590 1908 





Listngston Nail Co.: 

Daisy 

Little Star 

Rocking Table............. ’ 
Reading Hardware Co.: 
Advance 

Baldwin 

Reading 7 

Reading 7 
OCrange— 
ee each $20.00 


Potato— 


Goodell Co., 


Saratoga z. $7.00 
White Mountain -# doz, $6.00 


Picks and Mattocks— 
(List Jan., 1908.) 


Cronk’s Garden 


# doz., 


Pinking |rons— 
See Irons, Pinking. 


Pins, Escutcheon— 


BOBO. once cc 00 oc ces o MEMENT 
Iron, list Nov. 11, 85, .60@60£10%, 


Pipe, Cast Iron Soil— 
Standard, 2-6 in l, 
Ertra Heavy, 2-6 in. .75€10@80% 
Fittings, Standard and Heavy, 

80410 @ 85% 


Pipe, Merchant — 


Consumers, Carloads, 
Steel. Tron. 
Blk. Galv. Blk. ve 


% 
64 si 
66 52 
68 56 
7 62 
to 12 in. 69 54 


Pipe, Vitrified Sewer— 


Carload lots. 
Standard Pipe and Fittings, $ 
to 24 in., f.0.b. factory: 
First-class 
Second-class 


Pipe, Stove— 


Handled 
00 


me yy in. 


Me 
% i 
% 4 
% 
7 


Per 100 joints. 

Edwards’ Nested: c.L. L, ¢ 

5 in., Standard Blue.... 

6 in., Standard Blue.... 

7 in,, Standard Blue.... 

5 in., Royal Blue 

6 in,, Royal Blue 

7 in., Royal Blue 
w heeling C orrugating Co,’s Nested: 
5 in., Uniform Color. .$5.90 

6 in., Uniform Color.. 6.40 

7 in., Uniform Color.. 7.40 


Planes and Plane lrons— 

Wood Planes— 
first qual 30@30€ 10%. 
second qual. . .40@s0&10% 
2525.6 10%, 


-*”.- 
= 


nat (©00 ~OOms 
ems go popes: 


Bench, 

Bench, 

Molding 

Chapin-Stephens Co.: 
Bench, First Quality 
Bench, Second Quality... 
Molding and Miscellaneous 
Toy and German 

Union 


Iron Planes - 
Chaplin’s Iron Planes 


Plane Irons— 
Wood Bench Plane Irons, list | 
MORNE TRIG. nc ccnsccccvscscescesssace 
Chapin-Stephens Co 
Union 
L. & I. 


Planters, Corn, Hand— 
Kohler’s Eclipse............. # doz, $7.50 
Plates— 


1b. 34a 4¢ 
Avery Stamping Co.: 

Standard Wrot, Steel Felloe Plates 
in 100 fh kegs, per 100 tbh, %-in. to 
1%-in., $4.00 net; 1%-in. to 2-in., 
inclusive, $3.75 net. 

Steel Pipe Hook— 
EE > 50k dantntaeasocccexbe 75&10% 


Pliers and Nippers - 


Button Pliers... TESA IIE 10657, 

Gas Burners, per doz., 5 in., $1.25 
@$1.30; 6 in., $1. 46, $1.50. 

Gag pipe.. 7 10 12-in. 

$2.00 $2. 25 $2.75 $3.50 

Acme Nippers 

Cronk & Carrier Mfg, Co.: 
American Button 
Improved Button. 
( a s ; 
No. 8) Li vemen mh 
Stub’s Pattern 
Combination and 
Heller's Farriers’ 
and To 

ms a Ww, 


others 
Nippers, Pincers 
JKF@INK INS? 

Tinners’ Cutting ~~. 
Swedish 

Cutting Pliers 
Utica Drop Forge & Tool Co.: 

Pliers and Nippers, all kinds... .40° 


Plumbs and Leveis— 


Crapin-Stephens Co.: 
Plumbs and Levels........30@M&10% 
Chap‘n’s Imp. Brass Cor. .40@40&10° 
Pocket Levels ‘ 
Extension; Sigl{s............ 3K@30& 10°. 
Machinists’ Levels.......... 40@10& 19° 

Disston’s Plun.hs and Levels 

TDiscton’s Porctet TGevels 

Starlev’s Dulex 

Woods’ Extension 


gt. | 


| Bulk and 1-1b. papers... 











4 ib. 


| Manufacturers’ Liste. 


Points, Glaziers’— 


-%. 9 ¢ 
DN sho sae space Wb. ie 
PAPE... seecceces bo.) 


Goods— 


1,-1b. 


Police 
- SEGMESS, 


Etc— 


Tower's 


Polish— Metal, 


Ladd Co.: 
Putzade Liquid, ® gro., % 
$12.00; 1 Pts. $20.00; 1 qts., $40.00; 
# doz., % gals., $6.35; 1 gals., $12.00, 
Prestoline Liquid, No. 1 (% pt.), 

doz., $3.00; No, 2 (1 qu.), $9.0vu. 
Prestoline Paste 

George William Hotfman: 

U. S. Metal Polish Paste, 
boxes, # doz. 50¢; #P gro. $4.50; 
% th boxes, #@ doz, $1.25; 1 hb 
boxes, ® doz. $2.3. 

7S Liquid, 8 oz, # doz., 

25. 
ee Friend Metal Polish, #? 
doz., $1. 


pts., 


40% 


3 07. 
cans, 


ion 
Black Eagle Benzine Paste, 5 hb cans, 
# th 10¢ 
Black Eagle, % pt. cans. 
# doz. 75¢ 
Black Jack Paste, % th cans, ? er. $9. 00 
Black Kid Paste, 5 tb can...each, $0.65 
Ladd’s Black Beauty Liquid, per 
Be EL. ch -bancankneasronscibes inn tiie $6.75 
Joseph Dixon. @ gr. $5.75 0% 
Dixon’s Plumbago................ # tb 8¢ 
Fireside # gr. $2.50 
Gem, ® er. $4.50.. 10% 
Japanese ......... 
Jet 
Peerless Iron 


Liquid, 


02. 


8 don. $1. 50 
Window Polish— 


Benj. P, Forbes: 
Glasbright, No, 2, gal pails, # doz., 
$24.00; each, $2.50; 1 b cone, 
# bb. 


each 
Glasbright Powder, bbls., 


Poppers, 
1 qt. Square. .doz.$0.80; 
1 gt. Round. .doz.$0.90; 
14 qt. Square. doz.$1.20; gro..$12.00 
2 qt. Square. .doz.$1.50; gro..$15.00 


Post Hole and Tree Au- 
gers and Diggers— 
See also Diggers, Post Ilole, €c. 
Posts, Stee!— 
Steel Fence Posts, each, 


Ge ft., 48¢; 7 ft., 50¢. 
Steel Hitching VPosts......... 


Potato Parers— 
See Parers, Potato. 
Pots, Glue-— 


Enamelicd 
Tuned 


peter 

In Canisters 

Duck, 

Fine Sporting, 1 Ib. 
Rijle, %q > Sie 
Rifle, 1 

In =" 

B'6-ib. kegs 
25-/b. 

King’s Semi-Smokeless: 
Keg (25 tb bulk) 
Half Keg (124¢ tb bulk) 
Quarter Keg (6% tb bulk). 
Case 24 (1 th caus bulk)... 
Half case (1 tb cans bulk). 

King’s Smokeless: Shot ¢ ° 
Keg (25 i bulk).......... $12.00 
Half Keg (12% ft bulk) 6.25 
Quarter Keg (6% bulk) 3.25 
Case 24 (1 Th cans bulk)... 14.00 
Half case 12 (1 ib c. bk) 7.23 


Presses— 


Fruit, Wine and Jor 
Enterprise Mfz. Co 


Seal Presses— 
Morrill’s No. 1, # duz., $20.00 
Pruning Hooksand enous 
Sce Shears. 


Pullers, Nail, 
Cyclops 
Miller's 


Morrill’s 
$20.00 
Pearson 
each $30.00... 
The Scranton Co, 
No, 2B (large 
No. 3B (small) 
Smith & Hemenway Co.: 
Diamond B 
Giant 
Staple 
son 
Taylor 
Pp 


Pulleys, Single Wheel— 


Inch ma @ «3 
Awning or Tackle, 
daz 0.5 45 60 1.95 
Hay Fork, Sirtrel or Solid Eye. 
doz., 4 in., $1.25: 5 tn., $15; 
Inch 24 2% 
Wot House, A 1.20 
Inch 
Screw, 
Inch 


Enamel, 10 


206 


gro $8.75 
gyro. $10.00 


6 ft., 46¢; 


-each $1,30 


3k10% 


..each 45¢ 
each 75¢ 


ean 448 


each 25¢ 


Falls, N 
No, 
, Cyclone ) Baie Paiier,, z 


‘Case Lots: 


Pullers 


3560 
2 2% 
Sash a 


Cammon Frame: Square or 
Round End, per doz.. 1% and 


Auger sarher. nou ‘Pees Plate, | 
per doz., f%&% and 2 in... .20Q21¢ 
Acme, No. 35..1% in.. 19¢; 2 li., Wbe¢ 
American Pulley Co.: | 
Wrought Steel American 
Axle 
W rought Steel. 
Top Ne tch, 
Nos. 3 and 
Common Sense.........- ; 
Fox-All-Steel, Nos, 3 and 7, | 
# doz. 509% 
Grand R — All Steel Noiseless... 
Niagara, 23, 1% ~* 


wal 


El ectric nally Wek led, 


2 in., 1 
2 in., 


1% in., 6¢; 
--- 1% in., 19¢; 
Tackle Biochs Soe Blocks. 


Pumps— 


Cistern ; 
Pitcher Spout...... THASAIS EL 10 
Wood Pumps, Tubing, da... .50 
Rarnes Dbl. Acting (low list)......5 
Barnes Pitcher Spout 
Contractors’ Rubber Diaphragm, No | 
ee” ME GD, oo oon caccen $16.00 
Daisy Spray Pump # doz. $6.50 
Flint & Walling’s Fast Mail Hand 
flow list) 0&5 
& Walling’s Fast 


20% ¢ 


National Spec inity Mtg, Co., 

ing, Nos. 2, $6.0 $5.50 

Myers’ Pumps oo tis) 
Myers’ Power Pumps.. is 
Myers’ Spray Pumps..............-- 
Pump Leathers— 
Plunger and Valve Leathers—Per 

gro.: 

Serre | 2 8 4 ) 
$5.00 6.00 7.00 8.00 

Cup Leathers—Per 100: 
Inch.... 2% $3 8% $3 | 
$5.00 7.00 9.00 12.00) 


Punches— 
Saddlers’ or Drive, good, 


doz . 50 





380@30€10 % 


Spring, single tube, 

ity 
Revolving (4 tubes).... 

temis & Call Co,’s Cast St’] Drive.5 
Morrill’s_ Nos, 1AA, 1A, 


1D, 

Hercules, 1 die. each $5.00 
Niagara Hollow Punches............ 4 
Niagara Solid Punches.......... 55&10° 
Tinners’ Hollow, P., 8. & W. Co..49°; 
Tinners’ Solid, P., 8. ; cae 
doz., $1.44 -» + 40&10 


R,i i—Barn Door, &c.— 


Sliding Door, Painted Iron, 
21 “2 234 
Sliding Door, Wrought Brass, 
1% in., 1b., 36¢ 


Cronk’s: 
Double Braced Steel Rail..#® ft. 2 
va cssdvaveadaaeeest 2% 


>, M. 
Griffin's: 
xxx, ® 100 ft., 1 x 3-16 in., $8.25; 
1% x 3-16 in., $3.75. 
Hinged Hanger, # 109 ft., 1 x 3-16 
in., $3.50; 1% x 3-16 in., $4.00, 
Lane's: 
Hinged Track, # 100 ft 
O. N. T., @ 100 ft., 1 in. 
1% in,, $3.45; 1% in,, $4.00. 
Standard. 1% in # 100 ft. $1.00 
Lawrence Bros. : 
1 x 3-16 in. e 100 ft... 
3-16 in.. $8.75 
Trolley, No, ES) ft. 
McKinney's: 
Hinged Hanger Track, # ft., 11¢ 
GI&5° 


Bw BB Tec cccsvencevcnsiw 55K7T)o 
Myers’ Stayon Track ‘ 
Richards Mfg. Co.: 

Common, 1 x 3-16 in., $3.00; 

3-16, $3.25: 1% x 3-16, $3.50. 

Special Hinged Hanger Rail. 

Lag Screw Rail, No, 6 

Gauge Trol'ey Track, ® ft., 

94; Xo. 3, 14¢; No, 33, 

No. 50.. ae 

Nos, 61, $3.23: : 

46, $3.50; 


$1.00; 
$3.25; $3.50. 





7.505 


301, 


I~ x 


6010 


63, $3.5 


“$300: 62. ; 
49, No. 7 


45, $3.25; 
49, No. 2, 
Rakes— 

NOTE.—Many goods are sold 

at net prices. 
American Fork & Hoe Co.: 

Lawn, # doz., No. 24, $2.50; No. 

$2: 
Cronk’ s: 

Steel Garden: Champion, 
12-tooth, $3.75; 14-tooth, 
tooth, $4.25; Ideal. # 
tooth, $3.00: 14-tooth, 
tooth, $3.60 

Victor, 12-tooth, $2.25; 
$2.50; 16-tooth, $2.75, 

Queen City Lawn, # doz., 
$2.85; 24. $3.00 
Anticlog Lawn. ®@ doz 

Malleable Garden 

Ideal Steel Garden, # doz., 12 teeth, 
$15.90: 14, $16.00; 16, $18.00......80°% 


Kohler’s: 
Iumbo Lawn, $5.00 


¥ 
$4.00; 16 
doz., 12- 


$3.30; 16- 
14-tooth, 


20 teeth, 


36-tooth....# doz. 


Plain f 





? doz, 
-P doz. 


Lawn Queen, 20-tooth... 
T.awn Queen, 24-tooth... 
Taragon, 20-tooth 
Paragon, 24-tooth 
Steel Garden, 14-tooth. 
Malleable Garden, 14-tooth, 7 


Rasps, Horse— 


Disston’s 

Heller RBros.’... 
Liveright Bros.’ 
McCaffrey’s American 


+++. -T0&5@7 D&10&5° 

“Gold Medal. 70&10@75° 

Standard. ie 

GIK 10.5 ° 

New Nicholson T0&10@75° 
See also Files, 


Razors-— 
John Engstrom Swedish 
Sharp Shaver 
Fox Razors, 
$24.00; No. 44, 
Platina, $36.00. 


Reels, Fishing— 


Tlendryx: 
M 6, Q 6, 
Q 16, A 
Populo 


No, 


$20. 00; No. 


A6, BD 6, M 9%. M 16, 
16, 15 16. 41068, Rubber, 
Nickeled Populo nendeaben 20% 
Aluminum, German Silv,, Bronze,25% 
eh Ree 20 

3004 N, 06 N, 6 RM, 
ta, 8 FR Ya ON. 6 
2904 -, soe%; 2001 oes 
0924 N., 3555%; 02081 N., 
002904 PN., ae. : 802 > 
96 PN, 2904 N, : 
5009 PN ON go a ash cc ewun anion’ 20% 
Competitor, 192 P, 102 PN, 202 P, 
202 PN. 102 PR, 202 PR 20% 
a4 P, 304 PN, 00304 P, 00304 P'N.33% 


Registers— List July 1, 1908. 
Japanned, Electroplated and 

Bronzed 70% 
White Porcelain Enamel. .50€10% 
Solid Brass or Bronze Metal. 40% 

Revolvers— 
Rinale Action... . 
Double Action, except 44 cal. $2.00 
Double Action, 44 caliber. . .$2.00 


BOOGRMETNO. <6. Vi tvcetea cave $4.00 
Ilammerless 3 


Riddles, Hardware Grade 


16 i per doz.$2.50@$2.75 
17 cocccee per doz. $2.75@$3.00 
18 i per doz.$3.00@$3.25 


Rings and Ringers— 
Bull Rings— 


£5¢A$1 00 


2% Sinch. 
75 0.80 doz. 
1.25 1.65 doz. 
Hog Rings and Ringers— 
Hill’s Rings, gro. boxres.$}.50G$4.50 
Hill's Ringers, Gray Iron, doz., 
60QT5¢ 
Tlill’s Ringers, Malleable Tron, 
doz .8 804 95¢ 
Blair’s Rings. .per gro. $5.00@$5.5@ 
Blair’s Ringers...per doz.75@90¢ 


Rivets and Burrs— 
Copper 
Carriage, Coopers’, 
Black 


Bifurcated and Tubular— 
Assorted in Bores. 
Bifurcated, per doz. bores, paste- 
board bores, 50 count, 234254; 
Tin bores, 100 count, 29@32¢. 
Tubular , per doz. bores, 50 count, 
294 32¢': 100 count, 51@58¢. 


Rollers— 

Cronk’s Stay, No. 50 

ao 8 Dog No. 
No. $0.75; No, 60 

Lane’s Stay 

Richards’ Stay: 
Handy Adj. and Reversible No. 53.75¢ 
oO. K. Adj. and a No, 58, tf 
Lag Screw, Nos. 55 and 5 
Underwriters’, 
Favorite, No. 


Rope— 
Manila, 7-16 in. 
Pure 1b.9¢ 
Sisal, 7-16 in. diam. and larger: 
Pure 1b.7¢ 
Sisal, Hay, Hide and Bale 
Ropes, Medium and Coarse: 
Pure b. 7% @7%¢ 
Sisal, Tarred, Medium Lath 


Yarn: 
. 10.6%. @6%¢ 


Pure 
164%4@ 18¢ 


Cotton Rope: 
Best, 4-in. and larger. 
and larger.15@16¢ 
and larger. .Ti4¢ 


Medium, \4-in, 
Cc emmon, \4-in, 
In coils, 4¢ advance. 
Jute Rope: 
Thread, No. 1, Y%4-in. and up, 
Ib. 5l4¢ 
Thread, No. 2, %4-in. and up, 


SV aae's sues eS oe BS bol 5¢ 
Wire Rope— 


Galvanized by y 
Hh2g 


diam. and larger: 


Plain 


Ropes, Hammock— 
Covert Mfg. Co.: 
Jute, 35%; Si 


Rules 
Boriwood OA60€ 10% 
Ivory S54 10@354 1045 % 
Chapin-Stephens Co,: 
Roxwood 
Flexifold 
Ivory 25(@25&10°7 
‘ +++ D0@50&10% 
c ombination............. 55% 
50@50&10% 


Fo! vg Ww oon revessedaewicesokiin x 
Folding. Steel aoe 
Lufkin’s Steel 
Lufkin’s 
Unson Nut Co.: 
Boxwood 


Ste whens’ 
Stationers’ 


60@60.& 10% 
35& 10@35&10&10% 


| Sash Balances-—- 
See Balance, Sash. 
Sash Locks— See Loucks, Sash. 


Sash Weiahts— 
See Weights. Sash. 
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Sausage Stuffers or Fillers 
See Stuffers or Fillers, Sausage. 


Saw Frames— 
See Frames, Saw. 


saw Sets—See Sets, Saw. 
Saw Tools— See Tools, Saw. 


Saws— 

Atkins’: m2 
CUCUIAE coceccescccccveccccccecrcoeses 45% 
EE og .n0adh00snnd dba 5000600 cee 
Butcher, ori e, 
SE SI i «eas cnsiredseviwesdedeen yee 
One-Man Cross Cut...........+0+++ 40°, 
Narrow Cross Cut...........cseeee- 50% 
Hand, Rip and Panel.......... 3545 
Miter Box and Compass.......... 40 
Mulay, Mill and Drag............. 45° 
WOOT BOWS... ccccrcccccvvccccees 40&10% 


Chapin-Stephens Co, 
Turning Saws and F rames .30@30&10% 
Diamond Saw & Stamping Works: 
Sterling Kitchen Saws... .30&10&10°% 


Disston’s: 
Circular, Solid and Ins’ted Tooth.50% 
Band, 2 to 18 in, wide 60°: 









a" eS. eee . 60% 
PN os. ais cadsceasucysuse 45% ; 
Narrow Crosscuts.........ccsee-sees 50% 
Mulay, Mill and Drag............. 50% 
Framed WoOodsaws......cccccsccsess 3% 
WOOGRRW TRGB. 506 50 cscccscovees. Beh 
Woodsaw Rods, Tinned........... 15% 
Hand Saws, Nos, 12, 99, 9, 16, d100. 
a MUM, Miessancasithnevtes 3% 
Hand. Saws, ‘Nos. 7, 107, 107%, 3, hi 
0, 00, Combination..............- 30% 
Compa ass, Key Hole, &c........... 3% 
Butcher Saws and ees katona ene 30% 
Cc. E. Jennings & Co,’s: 
BE Mo acu vaewessneseeusieerss 16% % 
Ny rrr ree B&T%% 
Compass and Key Hole Geet 
ax ‘° 
Framed Wood Saws........... B74 % 
ET Cis  sacvagecegh oankieiad 12%% 
Wood Saw Blades........... 33'44&7T% % 
Millers Falls: 
Butcher Saws...... +. 15&10% 
Star Saw Blades........ - -15&10% 
Massachusetts Saw Work 
Victor Kitchen Saws......40&10&50% 


Butcher Saws Blades........... 35@410% 
Peace & Richardson’s Hand Saws.30% 
Simonds’: 


ot ere 45% 
Crescent Ground Cross Cut Saws.30% 
One-Man Cross Cuts........... 40& 10% 
Gang Mill, Mulay and Drag Saws, S5 ¢ 
Gy alter aetna stab i 
SU. WIE. so ncasieesids cond abaosKi Ys 
Butcher Saws..... peenubease passers" 
ONS 8 aa 25@25&744 


Hand Saws Bey State Brand... 45% 
Compass, Key Hole, &c..25@2 5&7) 2 
Wood fon. puivwseenngsecnned {9&7 %, 
Wheeler, Madden & Clemson —= 
©o."6 Cates Cut. Baws. .0i.icc000s. 0% 
Hack Saw Blades a 
Frames— 


Atkins’ Hack Saw Blades A A A..25% 
Disston’s: 
CemORTS ‘TIBOR os c6ccccescncce ¢¢cenan 


errr 35°% 

Hack Saw Frames...............+-- 30% 
Spent, 2%; The’ Best 35% 5 

RE: Sntiosudnasdssd dovsicwdnesdden a , 
C. E, Jennings & Co.’ 

Hack Saw Frames, Wes. 175, 180.. 


40&71 2%, 
Hack Saws, Nos, 175, 180, complete, 
{0&7 % 
Goodell’s Hack Saw_ Blades... .40&10% 
Griffin’s Hack Saw Frames. .35&5&10% 
Griffin’s Hack Saw Blades... .35&5&10% 
Star Hack Saws and Blades....15&10% 
Sterling Hack Saw_ Blades. .30&10&5% 
Sterling Hack Saw Frames. .30&10&10% 
Sterling Power Hack Saw Machines, 
each, No, 1, $25.00; No, 2, $30.00..10% 
Victor Hack Saw Blades............. 20% 
Victor Hack Saw Frames 
Whitaker Mfg. Co.: 





National Hand Blades, wand, 
Frames, Power Blades.......... , 
Scroll— 
Barnes, BB Wiicensacdkawes iacueauccm % 
Barnes’ Scroll Saw Blades.......... 40°, 
Barnes’ Velocipede Power Scroll Saw, 
without boring attachment, §18: 
with boring ottecsanent, iatns 20% 
Lester, complete, $10.00.......... 15&10°, 
Rogers, complete, $3.50 and $4.00. 
15&10% 
Secales— 


Union Platform, Plain.$2.10@2.20 
Union Platform, Stpd .$2.20@2.30 
Chatillon’s: 


DED, wea cenwonnsnvedeccccsoceeseves 3% 
D2. cache teanndhacanianaSbaeys 40% 
Grocers’ Trip Scales..............++ 50% 
The Standard Portables............. 40% 
The Standard R. R. and Wag- 
GR scbsuccenddcsvnsscsbeveiecsseese 50&10% 
Scrapers— 
Box, 1 Handle..... doz .$1.85@2.10 | 
Boz, 2 Handle..... Gog . 98.55018.00 
Ship... Light, $2.00; Heavy, $4.50 
Chapin-Stephens Co,. Box..30@30&19 
Richards Mfg. Co., Foot............ 60° 


Screws—Bench and Hand 
Bench, Iron, doz., 1 in., $2.50@ 
BIS Uy. 84.00018.25; Ig £89 50018 75 
Bench, Wood. . 200 20.€ 10% 
Hand, Wood. 204108 70 10£10 %, 
Chapin- -Stephens "Co., 

70@70&10&2% % 


Coach, Lag and Hand Rail— 


Lag, Cone Point.........8088 
Coach, Gimlet Point....... .809 
had *Rail.......... . NGS 


Jack Screws-- 


Staxdard LaAst. -- - WL1@ATSEY, 
| lk eS 50&10& 10% 
Swett Iron Works................. 70@75% 
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Machine— 
Cut Tread, Iron, Brass or 


Bronze: 
Flat Head or Round Head, 
5050 10% 


Fillister Head....... 4040 % 
Rolled Thread, F. H. or R. H., 
DE Chee wis & 6 0 dia 6.40 Xt 5.610% 
F. H. or R. H., Brass, Nos. 
PM ook. sawiceee 65.610% 
Set and Cap— 
Se SANA 5 ea akc aae THEMETIOY, 
Set (Steel), net advance over 
BNE. © ive taia ae aes ee oink eae 25% 
Me ee TE 1047Y 
Bem, 6, GAR vec céees THe 1kT4% 
OE OD I SRT er 50k % 
Fillieter Hd. Cap....... 60ET4% 
Wood— 
List July 23, 1903. 
Flat Head, Iron... . .8T445@. .% 
Round Head, Iron... .85€5@..% 
Plat Head, Brass.... .80é5a..% 


Round Head, Brass. .77%€5@..% 
Flat Head, Bronze... .75€5@..% 
Round Head, Bronze.72\4&é5@. .% 
Drive Screws....... 8765. . % 

Scroll Saws-- 

See Saics, Scroll. 

Scythes— Per doz. 
Plain Grass, Cutting Edge Pol- 

RE Ee eT $6.25 $6.! 
Clipper, Bronzed Web. $6.50@$6. 
Solid Steel, Web and Backs Pol- 


ao 
aS 


SP dh wccaeetecuena $7. NOG $7.25 
Bush, Weed and Bramble, 

PE Se cit<casen $6.50 @ $6.75 
Grain, Painted, Cutting Edge 

ae $8.25 $8.50 


Bronze Web 
$8.50 $8.75 


Seeders, Raisin— 
IIIS okie kins dad ckniseddees age 25@30% 


Clipper Grain, 


Sets— Aw! and Tool— 
Fray’s Tool Handles, Nos, 1, $12; 
l E,  Cicabascencaseduisuesnecess 30% 
Mi Ylers Falls Adj. Tool Handles, No. 
, $12; No, 4, $12; No, 5, $18..20&10% 
Garden Tool Sets— 
American Fork & Hoe Co.: 
Rake, oe and Hoe, # doz, sets, 
Gk EY Whalen dcawkd daiwa ewe eqans $7.25 
Sets, wen - 7 
Octagon .... .gro. $3. 50@3. 15 


Buck Bros 
Mayhew's . 
Snell's C orrug 
Snell’s Knurled, 





#8 gro aS ‘00 
bates 10&10 
Cup Pt........ 40&10 





Victor Knurled, Cup Pt....# gro. $7.50 
Rivet— 
Regular list..........75@75€10% 
Saw— 
Atkin’s: 
C.. a cucacacduqweweseneoseisrens 40% 
BEE Seddcocicniseacncersa sacs 40% 
Disston’s Star, Monarch and Tri- 
WE occa snnenseneavesensasaspnancas 0% 
BRGREEE DR Wicsdsosscagncoced $15.00 
Nos. 3 and 4, Cross Cut....$20.60 
ee eS ee ee $30. 
Beets. We. Eat Sach cednccnevetac 5 
SO, 2 Ge We acrsicccccess 
MGCURS snes ciacevs cénchesn casing 


Giant Royal Cross Cut 


au ee: ; 
Taintor Positive.........ese0 
Shaving- 
Fox Shaving Sets, No. 30............ 
# doz., net, $24. 00 
Smith & Hemenway Co,’s........... 75% 


Sharpeners, Knife— 


Tike Mfg, Co.: 

Fast Cut Pocket Knife memes. so | 
Mounted” Kitchen “Sand! Stone,” 

Te Rr etn 600shs ee dene Stevedes o | 
Natural Grit Carving wile Lae 
Hones, @ dos... 20.00.0000 Gar f 
eQtick Cut Emery Giarving | 

Knife Hones, @ doz..... $1.50 
Quick Edge Pocket Knife { 
Benes, FH GeB.cececccccccces $2,59 

Skate— s 

Smith & Hemenway Co., Eureka. .50% 
Shaves, Spoke— ; 

JVOM  cescecesscvsseces doz. $1.25 

ST hus Gh eae ptatars¢ %. a doz . $2.00 

Bailey's (Stanley B. & LL. Coss. 45% 

Chapin-Stephens Co. -30@30&10%, 

Goodell’s, ® doz, $9. Ms ocanie’ 15&10% 
Sthears— 

Cast Iron.. 7 8 9 in. 
Best ...$16.00 18.00 20.00 gro 
Good ...$13.00 15.00 17.00 gro. 
Cheap .. $5.00 6.00 7.00 gro. 

Straight Trimmers, é&c.: 

Rest quality Jap..... VOEIOLI% 


Best Quality Nickel.. .60€1045% 
Tailors’ Shears.....+.40G 40410 7, 


Acme Cast Shears......0.+.+.- 40@40.&5 %, 0 
Heinisch’s Tailor’s Shears | sathakiane 10% 
National Cutlery Co.’s Nickel Plated, 
60&10% ; Japan ~—— hee ocean 70&10% 
Columbian Cutle ry Co, 
ea 30K 1045 
CRUDE Fi iwicaceandnctneeesveocasses 50&10% 
Be OP WER nics veensansterd 50& 10% 
J. Wiss & Sons Co.: 
Best Quality Jap’d............. 60&10% 
Best Quality Nickeled.......... 50&10% 
ROE © Sndglewd ls centdnecvcsscccissese y yd 


Tinners’ Snins— 


Stecl Blades....... .We5QNE 10% 

Steel Latd Blades........ .50410% 

Acme Cast Snips.............. 0@15&5% 
Forged ondien Steel Blades, Ber- 
ll cegsesdaheteatmurepetsnbakeesssosen % 

ROE SS hue nck lasiasacenen 40% 

Jennings & Griffin Mfg. Co.’s 6% to. 
Wr Wilks kde Keuudnthanedcediaeed 33'S &T4 











National CutleryCo,’s Penns Steel n% 





Niagara SR ihd cnkdstutnebubeseesss 

. S. & W. Forged Handles, 

Ww, EN Srdidichtdddenkindsedudsces 
J. Wiss & Sons Co.: 

Wiss Forged Steel. idee wnkexaetes 3% 

Pruning Shears— , 
Cronk’s Hand Shears..............334% 
Cronk’s Wood Handle Shears... .33's% 
Disston’s Combined Pruning Hook 

and Saw, # doz, $18.00...........25% 
Disston’s Pruning Hook only, #? 

is Men caredesdrcceeecscennae «SOM 
J. T. Henry Mfg, Co.: 

Pruning Shears, all grades....... 40% 
(a a Se Ag: eee 40K10% 
Columbian Cutlery Co. : 

Hedge, Wilcut Brand......... 60&10% 

Lawn and Border, Wilcut Brand, 

69K 10% 


Sheaves— Sliding Door— 
Reading 





Bg Me Mo nctnokesaveccasddeevus ..15% 
Sliding Shutter— 
cen cn deen sc iebnkaeneenseeil 40% 
ey Me We aa 660 0<6eds do csasceceeeas 15% 
Shells—Shellis, Empty— 
Brass Shells, Empty: 
Climax, 10 and 12 gauge........ 60&5% 
Club, Rival, 65&5°%; First Quality, 
605% 
Paper Shells, Empty: 

New Rapid, 10, 12, 16 and 20 gange, 
25&10% 

Climax, 10 and 12 gauge; Acme and 
Magic, 10, 12, 16 and 20 gauge; 
Ideal, *10, 12, 16 and 20 gauge; 
Leader grade........ ee 
Union, League, 10 and 12 gauge, 
Rival Grade.... asta dadhdacn nee 
New Climax, Defiance. 10 2. i, 
16 and 20 gauge; Climax, 14, 16 
Se I, cn000<cbacanbbantiees 20% 
Challenge, onancis 10, 12, 16 and 


20 gauge; League, Union, 14, 16 
and 20 gauge; Repeater Grade. .20 
Shells, Loaded— 
Loaded with Black Poirder. .40% 
Louded with Smokeless Pouicder, 
medium gvad@.......e5. p05 % 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 
ke See eee 40E 10 10% 

Union Metallic Cartridge Co. : 
New Club, Black Powders......... 410% 
Nitro Club, Smokeless Powders.404&5% 
Arrow, Smokeless Powders,40&10&10% 
Winchester: 
Smokeless Repeater Grade..... 40.&5° 
Smokeless Leader Grade...40&10&10° 
OO errr: 40% 


Shingles, Metal— Per Sa. 


° 


S 


Edwards Mfg. Co.: 
Painted. Gal 
i & Seer ec $4.25 $6.90 
Be 0h Biewerseacnensneeten 4.50 6.25 
Fr Wt iene vesoneniwwas 4.75 6.50 


Whee! ing ae: Co. + 


Dixie, 14 x 20 in....$4.00 $5.05 

Dixie, 10 x 14 in. 4,25 5 45 

Dixie, 7 x 10 in.... 5.3 3.70 

Shoes, Horse, Mule,&c.— 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh: 

i ate ake a oalee per keg.$4.10 

BEAEE vce cccccce -per keg .$3.85 
Rurden’s, all gizes.. ....++... P keg $5 0 

Shot— 

25-1b. bag 

eee, Se OO PS ec caeeneen $180 
Drop, B and larger........ 2.05 
Le er eS ee ee 2.5 
NE 5 6465 hsoen eenotae 2.05 
Bea tigetha deud had oe ate a 239 

Shovels and Spades— 
Association List, Nov. 15, 1902. 40% 
Avery Stamping Co.........cceceee. 40% 

Snow Shove!s— 

Long Handle........ $2.50 @ $2.75 
Wood and Mall, D Handle. 


$2.65 @ $2.90 
Sieves and Sifters— 

Tlunter’s Imitation, gro.. 
Hunter’s Genuine, per gro. 
Sifters, Ash— 

Acme Ball Bearing Saies Co., Acme 

Automatic Ash Sifter, each, $3.25; 
Cn andcenscecoeccccciusevbeseuuns $39.00 


Sieves, Seamless Metallic 
co Per dozen.——~ 


. $9.50 
. $/2.! 0 


MEGR ..cee 1} 168618 620 
Tron Wire... .81.05 1.05 1.10 129 
Tinned Wire..81.15 1.15 1.20 1.80 


Sieves, Wooden Rim— 
Nested. 10, 11 and 12 Inch. 
Mesh 18, Nested... .doz. $0.90@0.95 
Mesh 20, Nested... .doz. $1.0001.05 
Mesh 2), Nested... .doz. $1.3001.49 


Sinks. Cast lron— 


Painted. Standard liat: 
12 @ 12 to 2 2 6B m...... 60% 
20 x 24 to £5 @ 50 in..... 00% 
24 2 60 to 24 w@ 120 in.....! sn Y, 
SR MNS a iscneudaarcdndecese 60” 


NOTE.—There is not enti i it 
tn lists used bybiobbers. alent 
Skeins, Wagon— 
Cast Iron... ccccecees - WAKELY 
Ml .cu0sc0anendheosee 
Slates, School— 
Pactory me: 


sect int 50 50£ 10% 
Eureka, Unegcelled Noialeas. 
6047 tens. 


Victor A. Voiaeleas 604845 tens £5% 
Slaw Cutters—See Cutters. 


Snaps, Harness— 


German stgessee ees + MO@WEI0% 
Covert Mfg. Co. 


Derby, 25%; Yankee, 30&2% ; Yankee 
Roller. 30&2%. 

High Grade, 40%; Trojan.......... 40% 

FEE nagaese dk bueetsibtacectvecens 5% 








1597 








Snaths— 


SCYINE wececceseeeees 50€10 Q60% 


Snips, Tinners—See Shears. 
Spoons and Forks— 
Silver Plated— 


| Good Quality....... 50c€ 106045 %, 
EP er re 60@60E 10%, 
International Silver Co: 
Bee ND TOG vas can cacccovess 10&10% 
Rogers & Bro., William Rogers’ 
TINO, ca cescssncacugeess 50&10% 
Anchor, Rogers Brand............. 60 
Wm. Kogers ee  eerer ree 60% 10% 
Miscellaneous 
German Silver........ 60G60E5% 
. Tinned Ircon— 
UR i os cma «asi per gro .50@55¢ 
Rs 6 tae per gro .$0.90@$1.00 
Atlas Mfg. Co.: 
Tea Spoons. ®# gro........... 50 ¢ @55¢ 
Table Spoons, #® gro........ $0, 90@$1.00 
Springs— Door— 
Bardsley'’s Spring and Check....... 40% 
CR CE ccccavcstsnsecedcees 40&10% 
CO CER cusbkadendiunrardetencavaed 20 
Pullman Door and Gate............- 10% 
Reliance (Coil) . 
Gas cacaeess 





Torrey’s Rod, 
Esteem. Seas be 


1% in. and Wider: Per 100 lb. 
PR endian. #000 - « $4.75 $5.00 
Half Bright........84.75@$5.00 
er re $5.25 $5.50 


Painted Seat Springs: 
Ig v 2 & 26....per pair. 45@47¢ 
%y © 3 © 28....per pair. 68@71¢ 
Sprinklers, Lawn— 

American Foundry & Mfg. Co,: 


Cactus, 65 Japanese, 70%; Na- 
SUE I i cacccascdcenasedaat $12. 
DRIED sc cccnccaccsccescocesdecas 25(@30 %, 
Philadelphia No. 1, @ doz, $12; No. 
My EE SN , Seadicscckantsens 30% 

Squares— 


Nickel plated. . | List Jan. 5, 1900, 
Steel and lron.§ 80&5.@80410% 
Rosewood Hdl. Try Square and 


F*O s ne ss 0 GUk 10k LUT % 
fron Hdl. Try Squares and T- 

BE x 6 wale 4O€ 10@ hOck 10.6 10% 
Disston’s Try Squares and Bevels, 
Rosewood Handle, 60 & 10%; Iron 

Stock and Bevel........c.scsecees 15% 


Squeezers, Lemon 


| Wood, Porcelain Lined: 
NN 6s dec analediaen doz. $1.00 
ME SPOS 6: aie a.6de emi doz. $1.25 
| Tinned Iron....... doz. $0.75@1.00 
Jron, Porcelain Lined... doz. $1.75 
NUR UN ed $9, 00 
Staples— 
Barbed Blind....... 85ST 85410 % 
Electricians’ ...... 806104 10485 7, 
Fence Staples, Polished, $2.05; 
6 ok ais ca a - $2.35 








| Curtis Rev’ble Ratchet Lie 


Poultry Netting Staples. 
per 1b. 3y La3\o¢ 


Steels, Butchers’— 


terete tO, dees votes sc: 30% 
I i i 30% 
Steelyards—... G30 10% 
Stocks and Dies— 
| Blacksmiths’ ........ 50G50E£ 10% 


Stock. 257% 
Derby Screw Plates %, 


teem eereceeeees ‘eo 


EE, Sadia «91 cw enadececdaeccis 25% 

Lightning Screw Plate.............. 257 

EE Manns venanwaseuduankuaens 25°% 

Reece’s New Screw Plate........... 25% 
Stoners, Cherry— 

NS la Gis wa rich Cicadas 25@36% 
‘Stones, Axe— 

Pike Mfg. Co., Axe Stones (all 
RI, tee Ache a eae hn ac | 33% % 


Glass Cutters’ Stones— 
Pise Mtg. Co., Glass Cutters’ Stones 
and Supplies lee dodbewéhnesaedhaceed 40% 


Stones, Oil, 
Pike Mfg. Co., 1907 list: 
Arkansas St. No. 1, 3 to 5% in. $2, 
Arkansas St. No. 1, 5% to 8 in.$3.50 
Arkansas Slips No, 1 $1.00 
Lily White ¥ ashita, 4 to 8 in.60¢ 


Rosy Red Washita, 4 to 8 in..60¢ 2 
Washita St., Extra, 4to8in..50¢ }%- 
Washita St.; No. 1, 4to8 in..40¢ g 
Washita St., No, 2, 4to8in..23¢ 
Lily White ‘Slips pccanceaes ecend 9¢ 
Rosy Red Slips................ 9 ¢ 
Washita Slips, Extra.......... 80¢ 
Washita Slips, No, 1.......... T0¢ 
Washita Slips, No, 2............... O¢ 
India Oil Stones (entire list). .33%° 


Quickeut Emery and Corundum Oil 


Stone, Double Grit............... @y 
Quickcut Emery and Corundum Axe 
Stone, Double Grit.............338%% 


Quic keut Emery Kubbing Bricks. .40% 
Hindostan No. 1, R’g’lar.8@ fh 8¢ 
2 


Hindostan No. 1, Small..# th 10¢ 

Turkey Oil Stones, Extra, at to 
ae Witness sien ndbaudindans P th 80¢ 

Greer Creek Stones, 4to8 in.2w¢ 
ueer Creek Slips 40 


EE I adicadadicccteasile 


Scythe Stones— 
Pike Mfg. Co., 1907 list: 
Black Diamond 8, S..% gro. $12.00 ) 


3% 


Lamoille 8. S......... gro. $11.00 
White eamteaete 8. 8.28 gro, $9.50 
Green Mountain S_8.® gro. $7.00 
Extra Indian Pond 8.8.® gro. $8.00 

No. 1 Indian Pond 8.8.® gro, $7.50 

No, 2 Indian Pond S.8.¥ gro. $5.00 (ze 
Leader Red End S. 8.® gro. $5.00 ) 
Quick Cut Emery....# gro. $10.00 | 
Pure Corundum....... # gro, $18.00 
CONE” conshuiiddddekanaticeadie $7.00 
Emery Scythe Rifles. 2 Coat. $8.80 
Emery Scythe Rifles, 3 Coat.$11.9 | 
Emery Scythe Rifles, 4 Coat.$13.20 J 





nl i 
Zalance of 1907 list 33's% 
Lectro (Artificial), ? gro., 3 
SEED bs cp oss ecad re 4% 
L ne (Artificial), P 
$18 


peupanen: Bottle— 
Victor Bottle Stoppers # gro. $9.00 

Stops— Bench- 
Millers Peta wnonn nas ee --- -15&10 
Morrill’s, # doz < ; 
Morrill’s, No. 2, "$12.5 

one 
Chapin-Stephens (« 
Plane— 

Chapin-Stevens Co 

Straps— Box-— / 
Acme Embossed, case lots. .20&10&10% 
Cary’s Universal, case lots...20&10&10% 

Stretchers, Carpet— —_ 
Cast Iron, Steel Points. doz .55¢ 
All Steel Socket. ..doz.$2.00@2.25 
Excelsior Stretcher and Tack Ham-_ 

mer Combined, #@ doz., $6.00....20% 

Stuffers, Sausage— 
Enterprise Mfg. Co., Stuffers end 


Lard Presses..........+0+++- 25@25&7! 
National eaety Co,, list Jan. 1 

1902 . 

Pas 8. & W, 

Sweepers, Carpet— 

Per doz.— 
Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co.: 

Cyco Bearing Superba, $36.00; 
Triumph, $33.00; Parlor Queen, 
$30.00; Elite, $29.00; Boudoir, 
$27.00; American Queen, $27.00 
Ideal, $25.00; Gold “1 $24.00; 
Primier, $24.00; Prize, $24.00 Wel- 
come, $24.00; Grand Rapids, 
Nickel, $24.00; Japan, $22.00; 
Crystal, $36.00; Grand, $36.00; 
Parlor Grand, $48.00; Club, $54.00; 
Hall, .00; Standard Nickel, 
$22.00; Standard Japan, $20.00; 
Crown Jewel, Nickel, $21.00; 
Crown Jewel, Japan, $19.00: Jun- 
ee, Nickel, $22.00; Junior, Japan, 

20.00. 

NOTE. — Rebates: 50c¢ per dozen on 
three dozen lots ; , dozen on_five- 
— lots; $2 per zen on ten-dozen 
lots 


acks, Finishing Nails, 


é&c. 
American Carpet Tacks.90&25@—% 
American Cut Tacks. .90425a—%, 
Swedes’ Cut Tacks... .9&300—7 
Swedes’ Upholsterers’ .90435a—7Z 
Gimp Tacks.......... De: s@—7, 
Lace 
Trimmers’ Tacks..... 94300—7 
Looking Glass Tacks..... 65a—Y, 
Bill Posters’ and Railroad Tacks, 
9k GOA—% 
Hungarian Nails 
Finishing Nails } 
Trunk and Clout Nails .754é5@—' b 
NOTE.— The above prices are for 
Straight Weights. 
Miscellaneous— 
Double Pointed Tacks, 
9046 tens@—% 
Se also Nails, Wire. 
Tanks, Oil and Gasoline— 
Wilson & Friend Co.: 
Gal, Gasoline 
30 $2.75 
60 $3.50 
110 $5.00 
Tapes, Measuring— 
American Asses’ Skin... .50@—% 
Patent Leather 
a io 'k s.r 


BAe... v0 
Chesterman’ eS aoe 25@8545 % 
49&10@50% 


Keuffel & Esser Co.: 

Favorite, Ass Skin 

Favorite, Duck and Leather 

5&H@I5K10% 
Metallic and Steel, lower list, 35@ 
354&5°%; Pocket, 35@3545%. 

Lufkins: . 
Asses’ § 40&10@50%, 


Ww iebusch & Hilger: 

Chesterman’s Metallic, 
ate. 
Chesternan's 
etc, 
Teeth, Harrow— 

Steel Harrow Teeth, plain or 
headed, %-inch and larger, 
per 100 Ib.... $2.55@282.80 
Thermometers— 

Tin Case, Cabinet, Flange, 
Dairy, &c 35% 
Ties, Bale—Steel Wire— 


Single Loop 8214¢ 10% 
Monitor, Cross Head, &c. kG % 
Tinners' Shears, &c.— 
See Shears, Tinners’, &c. 


Tinware— 


Stamped, Sopemned and Pieced, sold 


very genera y at net prices. 
Tire Benders, Upsetters,4&c. 
See Benders and Upsetters, Tire. 
Teols—Coopers’— 
Se SOE soos W@WK5%, 


Haying— 
Hay Tools..... ve sbichsthende cel 50% 


e Tools— 


Myers’ 


Ic 
Gifford-Wood Co 


For the Table of “ Current Metal Prices” 





THE IRON AGE 





Miniature 
Smith & Hemenway 
son, # doz., Nickel 
Gold Plated.... 


Saw— 

t Saw 17 

Improved 

PI cass scbnnsaavens teen 
Ship— 


it 9x 


CO nee eccceccccescececs 0 


David- 
be 30; 
oe $2 


Co.'s. 


Plated, 


Atkins’ Cruss C 
Simond’s 
Simonds’ 


bk i 3,8 
Torches— 


Hammers, doz 


Transom Lifters— 
See Lifters, Transom. 
Traps—Fly— 
Balloon, Globe or 
$1. 15$1.2 25; gro.... .$11.50@12.00 


Harper, Champion or Paragon, 
doz., $1.25@1.40; gro.$13.00@13.50 


Game— 


Imitation Oneida 
Newhouse 

Hawley & Norton 

Victor 

Oneida Community Jump 
Stop Thief 

Tree 

Hector 


Engine, ? 


Acme, doz., 


75@75&10 . 
Mouse and Rat-- 
Mouse, Wood, Choker, doz. holes, 
12¢ 
Mouse, Round or Square Wire, 
doz .85@90¢ 
Marty French Rat and Mouse Traps 
(Genuine), ® doz.: 
Crate lots. 
No, $11.50 
No. 5 
No, 
Animal Trap Co,: 
Out o’ Sight, Mouse, # doz...... ee 
Out o’ Sight, Rat, B doz 
Easy Set, Mouse, # doz.......... 
Easy Set, Rat, @ doz............ 85 
Sight Chockers, # doz. “1s 


Small lots, 
$14.50 


Trowels— 


Disston Brick and Pointing 

Disston Plastering 

Disston *‘ eneee Brand ”’ 
den 

Kohler’s Steel Garden Trowels, 
5 in., $4.80; 6 in., $6.00 

Never-Break. Forged Steel 
Trowels, in bulk, net # gro. $5.50 

In 1 doz, # gro. 39 
Woodrough & McPariin, Plastering.25 


Trucks,Wa rohouss,.0.— 


B. & L. Block Co. 
New York Pattern. inna eepueennd 50&10% 
Western Pattern................ 60.10%, 
Handy Trucks # doz, $16.00 
Grocery # doz $15.00 
McKinney Trucks..... -each, net $10.00 
Model Stove Trucks........ # doz $18.50 
Tubs, Wash— 


M’f’gr’s er‘ price per gross. 
No. 1 $ 
Galvanized. $67 $79 $39 $99 10€7% 


E565 % 


Twine, Miscellaneous— 
Flaz Twine: 
No. 9, %4 and \4-lb. Balls .21@23¢ 
No. 12, 4 and \%-lb. Balls .19@21¢ 
No. 18, % and \-lb. Balls . 16@18¢ 
No. 24, % and \&% -ib. Balls. 
1544 @ 1Mee¢ 
No. 36, 4 and \%-Ib. Balls: 15@17¢ 
Chalk Line, Cotton %-/h. 
Ee 
Cotton Mops, 6, 9, "12 and 15 Ib 
-84%4@ 19¢ 
Cotton Wrapping, 5 Balls to ib 
according to quality. .18%@ 19¢ 
American ?-Ply Hemp, ). and 
¥%,-Id. Balls..... 
American 3- Ply 
Balls 
India,:-Ply Hemp, 1%-1b. Balls, 
Balls (Spring Twine).. .7T%4@g9¢ 
India 8-Ply Hemp, 1-1b. Batis 
@9 
India °-Ply Hemp, 1%%-/0. Balle , 


TARE 
. 55 4 and 5-Ply Jute, 


30% 
# gro., 


Farden 


1-Ib 
1214 @ 16¢ 


nee, 


11%4-1b.- 
gina 'h mw aiiae GO. Mates CON 9@11¢ 

om Line, Linen, 
No. 265 Mattress. 
Balls, 


Wool, 3 to 


Viese— 


Solid Bor.. 


%-1b. Bla.47¢ 
% and % Ib. 
according to quality, 

30@60¢ 

6 ply....B6¢; A Te 


- 504550410455 


Pa rallel— 
Athol Machine Co.: 
Simpson’s Adjustable 
Standard 
Amateur 
Columbian 
Slid 


Fisher & Norris Double 
each Nos. 2. $10.50: 3 
$20.50; 5. $27.00: 6. $32.00 
Fniton Mach, & Vise Co.: 
F. & R. Double Swivel 
chinists’ 
Star. Solid Jaw, 
Hollands’: 
Machinists’ 
Kevstone 


Screw. net, 
$16.00; 4, 


rte ; . 
Machinists’..... 


4N@40&5% 
65&5@70% 


| Lewis Tool Co,: 


j 
| 
| 


Adiustahle Jaw. 
Monarch, 50° 


Massey Vise Co.: 
Clincher 
Parallel 


Merrill's 
Millers Falls Oval Slide Pattern .60&10°, 
Parker's; 
Victor, 
Vul s : 
Combination Pipe............. 
Prentiss 
Rock 
Snediker's 
Stephens’ 
Saw Filers 
Disston’s D 3 Clamp and Guide 
doz., $24.00, 30°: Clamps.. 
Perfection Saw Clamps, ® doz... 
Reading 


Wood Workers— 


Fulton Mach, & Vise Co.: 
y, & R. Double Swivel 


Star Solid Jaw Woodworkers’... .6 
Massey Vise Co.: 4 
Lightning Grip, 15 
Wyman & Gordon's Qniv ‘k 
in., $6.00; 9 in.. $7.00; 14 in. 


Miscellaneous— 
Fulton Machine & Vise Co., 
bination Pipe 
Holland’s Combinatio pe 
Massey's Quick Action Pipe 
Parker’s Combination Pipe: 
&7 porte, Series, 60&5 


Perfect. 
Action 7 
$8.00, 


60% ; 187 


870, 40° 
Rock Island Pipe 


Waas— Price per M. 


E., 11 up 
. E. , 9 and 10 


Ely’s s B. E.,11 and larger.$1 70@ 1.7 75 
Ely’s P. E., 12 to 20... .$3.00@3.25 


Ware, Hollow— 
Cast Iron, Hollow— 
Stove Hollow Ware: 
Enameled 
Ground 
Plain or Unground 
Country Hollow Ware, per 100 
lbs $2.75@ $3.00 
White Enameled Ware: 
Maslin Kettles 
Covered Wares: 
Tinned and Turned..... $85£10% 
Enameled 45410 % 
See also Pots, Glue. 
Enameled— 
Agate Nickel Steel Ware........ 3314 % 
El-an-ge 
Iron Clad > e 
Lava and Volcanic, Enameled. .40&10% 


Tea Kettles— 


Galvanized Tea Kettles: 
Inch 6 7 8 9 
Each ..... 50¢ 65¢ 65¢ 


Steel Hollow Ware— 


Avery Stamping Co.: 
Never-Break Spiders 
dles 
Steel Kettles, 
Bowls, Tin’d 
Steel Stew Pans, 
Porcelained 
Cleveland Stamping & Tool Co.: 
"i Steel Spiders and —. 


65.10% 


Grid- 
65&10% 


and 


Stew Pots, 


sient Suubes 
Pike Mfg. Co., Soapstone... 


Washboards— 
No, 
800—Brass_ King, 


Open Back 
—White Hen, Spiral Grimp 
edheparetamwe le sdibenknacnehued $3.35 


Glass 

964—Royal Blue Enamel, Single Sur- 
face, Ventilated eR re asd $3.35 

172—Our Best, Single Zinc, Soap 


te oo $3.35 


-40@40&10% 


# doz. 


Single Surface, 
$2.80 


“Top 

100—Northern 
Perforated, Open Back. 
134—Universal, Single xtré 
Family Size. Ventilated Back. ...$2.89 
760—Banner Globe, Single Zinc, iB 


tilated kK 
Double 


57—Peerless, 

Protector 
56—Red Cross, Double 

Protector 
17—North Star, Solid Zinc, 
Protector $3.69 
797—Jewel, Single Zinc, Pail Size.$1.25 
Washers—Leather,Axle— 
Solid -90@90€ 10 %, 
Patent - 9A90ES % 
Cotl: 1% inch. 

9¢ 10¢ 11¢ 1h¢ per bow. 


tron or Steel—_ 

Rize bolt.... 5-146 % %™ % 
Washers 5.90 4.00 2.70 by 3 

The above prices are 
$6.50 off list. 

In lots less than 
%¢ per Ibd.; 
to list. 


Avery Stamping Co.: 

Standard, in 200 Th kegs, $6.00 # 
100 Tb. disct.: in 100 ft) kegs add 
10¢ net ® 100 f; in 5 or 10 a 
boxes, add 50¢ net #® 100 
in 1 % boxes, add $1,00 net %j 
100 f. 


Queen, Single Zinc. 
$3.00 


Zinc, 
Zine, Swing 


Swing 


34 
2.30 
based on 


one keq add 
5-Ib. borea add 14¢ 


November 26, 1908 


Cast Washers— 
14-inch, barrel lots. 
per lb. 144@1%¢ 


Over 


Wedges— 

Oil Finish 24 @2%¢ 
W 2zights— Hitching- 

Covert Mfg, 


Per net ton, f.0.b. factory: 
Rastern District... . .$20.00@— 
Western and Central 

Districts 20.00 a— 
Wheels, Corundum and 

Emery— 

| Pike Mfg. Co., 

Emery 


Corundum, 65 


| 8-in., $2.00; 10-in., 
$3.00; 14-in., $4.49. 
Wire and Wire Goods— 


Bright and Annealed: 

6 to TZELETILY, 
1 721 oc 104610% 
19 to 26 bes ke eck ae 75 10k 10424 
27 to 36 b 
Galvanized: 

6 to 

10 
15 
17 
19 


oy 
27 


2.30; 12-in., 


. . 72% 10% 
12k 1045 % 
12g 1065 a 

eri. 4 

eee Ser ee ryt Wd 2147 

to 65k 10410 %, 


Copperead: 
65410€10% 





6 to 
10 to 14 <£bn soe ee oe wae Wk1IVKS % 
15 to esce10e 108109 
1) to Tb5EIMG% 
724106 214% 


67£ 10.10% 
| Brass 16%4¢ 1b., base 
| Copper -.-.15%¢ Ib., base 
Caat Bioct Wie. <isccacscs cee 
Spooled Wire— 


Annealed and Tinned .75 @5€10% 
Brass and Copper....70@ 70€10% 
Retailers’ Assortments, per bor. 

$1.90 @ $2.10 
Wire Clothes Line, See Lines. 

Wire Picture Cord, see Cord, 
Bright Wire Goods— 
Steel Wire G ; HIE4OY, 

Brass Wire Goods, 


Tinned: 
6 to 





GE 40 IVE 4VE 10%, 
Brass Cup and Shoulder Hooks, 
85k10% 
Wire Cloth and Netting— 
Galvanized Poultry Netting, 
80£10 @ 8041045 % 
Screen Cloth, 12 Mesh, Per 100 
sq. ft.: Painted, $1.30; Gal- 
vanized, $1.90; 14 Mesh, Bronze 
$6.50 
Standard Galv. Hardware Grade: 
100 ft. rolls, 24 to 48 in. wide, 
Per 100 sq. ft. 
2% and 3 Mexh... 
and 5 Mesh 
LL RS $3.25 
7 and 8 Mesh 


Wire, Barb— see 7'ude Report 
Wrenches— 


Agricultural, 8041085 @ 80€10€10% 
Alligator or Crocodile. . 70 10@TE 

Barter Pattern S Wrenches, 
WLS5SA70£10% 
HOES % 
60&10% 


; Bull Dog..70% 


Adjustable S 
Pattern, 40%; 


Nos. 2, 
Nos. 4 
No. 6 
Nos. 


$2.75 


Drop Forged 8 
Acme 
Alligator Pattern, 
Bemis & Call’s: 
Adjustable 8, 40&5%; 
Pipe, 40&5° Briggs 
Combination Bright, 
Steel Handle Nut 
Combination Black 
Merrick Pattern.......... eveceved 


Boardman s se 
40&10854&5 7% 


Coes’ Genuine Knife Hdl.. 
Coes’ Genuine Steel Hdl...40&10&5&5% 
Coes’ Genuine Key Model. .40&10&5&5% 
Coes’ Genuine Hammer Handle 
40&10&5&5% 
- 40&10&10&5&5 7% 
40& 109 


70% 


Coes’ ** Mechanics’ ’ 
Donohne’s Dostien.. 
Eagle 
Gem 


W. & R. Machinist: 
Case lots 

Less than case lots...........s.0- 50% 
W. &§B. Railroad Special: 

Case lots 50% 
Less than case lots.......... 401085 % 
Solid Handles, P., S. & W..50&10%; 
full cases 50& 10&5% 
Standard Nipple Mfg. As 

Duplex Chain............. aeaiena 50% 
Handle.... 


Uwanta Wrench Co 
40.&10&5 % 
Wrenches 50% 


Uwanta Special, 
Other 

and Agrippa Chain.......50% 
Whitaker Machinists’............. 


50&10% 


Iron 





Vulean 


Fruit Jar— 


Benj. P. Forbes, Triumph, S. 
$7.50; per doz . ve 


Wrought Goods— 
—n. Hooks, &c., Ust March 


f — 


| Zine— (Cask lots at mitl.) 
| meester: 4 a 100 1b., $7.00 


see the First Issue of Every Month. 





